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PREFACE 


In December last I bad occasion, in tbe course of my 
Presidential Speech at the Lucknow Congress, to draw 
I attention to the fact of the over-assessment of agri- 
cultural holdings in some piovmoes of India, and 
the consequent impoverishment of u'tivators and 
agricultural labourers, who form four-fifths of the 
population of India I pointed out that while in 
^iengal and Noithern India, where cultivators paid 
; ents to private landlords, the rents were compaiatively 
^ moderate, in Madras, Bombay and the Cential Pro- 
vinces, where the Government assessed the soil, the 
asses^nents were excessive and the people were poorer 
and more resourceless And I aiao stated that in the 
famines of 1877, 1897 and 1899, the parts of India 
which were over-assessed had suffered most severely 
The question has naturally received a great deal of 
attention both in England and m India withm the last 
SIX months In England an important debate took 
place m the House of Commons in April last, and Mr 
Samuel Smith, M P , in referrmg to my statements, spoke 
the simple truth when he said that the best remedies 
for fammes m India were the moderating of rents and 
the extension of irngation works And Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, while doubting 
the accuracy of my statement about moderate rents in 
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BcDgal admitted that in the Central Provinces the 
oasoMment might have been too severe.^ In India 
also during the diacuesion of the annual Budget in thd 
Vicero/s Council all the Indian membetB of the Oounoil 
pleaded in favour of moderate asseeaments, long leases, 
and irrigation works * and Lord Ourron promised to 
bestow hia careful consideration to the subject. And 
doling the discussion of the ProvmcnaJ Budget of the 
North West Provmoes and Oudh Sir Antony Macdonnell, 
the laeutenant-Govemor of those Provinces was good 
enongh to refer to my statements and pomted out that 
m Northern India the policy of the Government dnnng 
the present century has been to gradually moderate the 
land revenue demand 

The attention bestowed on the question by these high 
and responalble officials promisee the most benedcent 
results, and the temble and wide-epread fkmme of the 
present year raises the quesbon of laud assessments m 
India above the sphere of party controversies and invests 
it with a grave and national importanca 

If lands have been over-assessed m some provinces 
of India, if the revenue demand has been raised too 
suddenly and too high, if the population of the country 
has thereby been rendered reeourceless and incapable 
of helping themselves to any extent in years of drought 

^ Mr thitt •eetnad to thiok that in the Oontnl Pi 'OT tu eee the 
GoreiTinMat of Tn<lU were exmoting an eorarbltaotlj Ugh land reTame. 
He wu rery relaotant to dogmatise aa to what waa and what waa not 
a reoaooahle UjwT iVranne, and he aboald be Terj aociy to nj that In 
the paat they might not here and there hare placed the land aaeeea 
ment too Ugh. — Beport of Lord George HazoUkn a apeeoh In the 
7^m*» of the 4th April lOOO. 

■ See Appendlee* D to H. 
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— no class of men will be more anxious to remedy tbe 
evils than British admmistratois who have devoted 
themselves to the great task of improving the material 
condition of the people of India. It is m the hope of 
> rendermg some help in the great work which they have 
undertaken, and of removing some of the deep-seated 
causes of poverty and indebtedness among the culti- 
latois of India, that the present work is published 
The land question in India is generally considered an 
intricate subject by pubbc men in England, and is 
therefore avoided But the mam features of the 
Indian systems are so simple that they are easily 
explained and are as easily grasped It is only 
necessary to remember that the land systems are 
different in the different provinces of India, and if 
we examine the system in each provmce separately, the 
main facts will appear exceedingly simple, and we shall 
obtain a clear and comprehensive idea of the conditions 
of the agricultural life of an agricultural nation « 

In Bengal the cultivators of the soil pay rents to 
private landlords, and the revenue payable by landlords 
to the Government has, in most parts of the provmce, 
been fixed for ever by the Permanent Settlement of 
1793 The rents paid by cultivators to landlords 
generally do not exceed one-fifth or one-sixth the gross 
produce, and the revenue obtained by the Government 
represents five to s%x per cent of the gross produce ^ 

In Noetheen India also the cultivators of the soil 
pay rents to private landlords But the revenue paid 
by landlords to the Government has not been per- 

^ See Appendix A 
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manently fixed (except m some districts) and is 
resettled at each recnmDg settlement Generally 
speaking settlements are made once in tliirty years, 
and about one-balf of the rental of landlords is claimed 
by the Government as revenue. The rents paid by 
cultavators to landlords represent, on an average about 
one-fifth the gross produce, and the revenue collected 
by thfe Government represents cxghi to ten per cent 
of the gross produce.' 

In Bojibat the coldvatore generally speaking pay 
the revenue direct to the Government, there being no 
intervemng landlords, and the revenue is resettled 
usually once m thirty years. Lands are assessed ac 
cording to their situation and productive powers, and 
also with an eye to their fiscal history and no endea 
voura are made to take a fixed and definite proportida 
of the produce as revenue. It was once beheved that 
the land revenue represented about one-eighth the gross 
produce, but at the present tune it is generally between 
twenty and ^\riy-thrte per cent of the gross produce.* 

In M'AngiR also the cultivators pay the revenue 
direct to the Government, except in some tracts where 
the revenue is paid by landlords and is permanently 
fixed. The revenue obtomed firem cultivatore direct is 
fixed at each recurring settlement, and settlements are 
often made for shorter penods than thirty yeara Ono- 
half of the nett produce of the soil, vs. of the value of 
tho produce after deducting the cost of cultivation, is 
claimed by tho State as revenue , and there is a rule m 
force that tlnw demand shall not in any case exceed one- 
* See Appendix A. * 
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third or two-fifths of the ffross produce On an aveiage, 
the State demand represents twelve to twenty 'per cent. 
of the gross produce for dry lands, and sixteen to th%rty- 
one per cent of tlie gross produce on wet lands ^ 

Lastly, in the Central Provinces, the cultivators 
pay rents to private landlords, and landlords pay the 
levenue to the Government But unhke Northern 
India, rents in the Central Provinces are not settled by 
the landlords and cultivators among themselves, but 
are fixed by Government oflScers at each recuriing 
settlement , and the revenue demand is not one-half the 
rental hut sometimes goes up to sixty per cent of the 
rental At the last settlement, effected after 1890, 
the revenue was very largely enhanced, approximatmg 
to, and even exceedmg, a hundred per cent^ m some 
districts Complaints made at the time were disre- 
garded, but the famines of 1897 and 1900 disclose 
the wretched condition to which the cultivators have 
been reduced And from the statement made by the 
Secretary of State for India, quoted before, tlier© are 
reasons to hope that the assessment will be revised, and 
the mistake committed will be rectified, as soon as the 
present famine is over 

Such, briefly, are the different land systems in the 
different provmces of India ® It will be found that the 
mcidence of the land revenue vanes considerably in 
the different provmces And it is sigmficant that 
the provinces which have suffered m^st severely from 

^ See Appendix A ® See Appendix 0 

® I have treated Northern India as one province though it really 
comprises two provinces under two separate Adminstrations, one for 
N W Prbvince and Oudh, and the other for the Punjab 
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famincfl -vnthin tho lost twenty five year*, v«. in 1877 
1807 and 1900 ore the provinces where the demand 
payable by cultivators is fixed by the Government, and 
the land revenue la unduly high. 

Nearly forty years ago after the eevere famine of 
1860 Lord Canning, then Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, recommended the extension of the 
Permanent Settlement to all parts of India , Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence sapported the recommenda- 
tion and^two Secretanes of State for India, Sir Charles 
Wood and Sir Strafford Northcote approved of the 
proposal It was known then that the proposal mvolved 
some saenfioe of the prospective use m the land revenue 
of India, but Sir Strafford Northoote was prepared to 
make the sacrifice with the object of improving the 
material condition of the people and of confirming the 
loyalty of the landed olassee in India to the Bntish 
Enle.^ Twenty years of uamteimpted peace within the 
natural frontiers of India, and of devoted loyalty on the 
part of the people weakened instead of strengtheiung 
this very laudable desire on the port of their mJers, 
and the proposal of a Permanent Settlement was finally 
rejected in 1888 I have always considered this an 
unfortunate decision for the people of India. The 
extension of the Permanent Settlement would have led 
to some accumulation of capital which is now the crying 
need of India it woald have improved the condition of 
landlords and coltivatora alike , and it would have made 
them more resoorcefnl, and more able to help them 
selves m years of drought and foilaro of harvest I hod 
* S« Appendix I. 
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occasion to express tins opinion during the famine of 
1897 ^ and I still hold the same opinion. 

In the present work, however, I have not thought 
that it will serve any useful pin pose to repeat the 
same recommendation I have not, in these pages, 
recommended the extension of the Permanent Settle- 
ment to all the provinces of India On the contrary, 
I have considered it more useful to suggest such pro- 
tective measures as aie consistent with the diiferent 
systems prevailing in the different provinces I have sug- 
gested no changes in the prevailing s} stems, but I have 
urged that, under each provincial system, some protec- 
tion against undue and uncertain enhancements should 
be given to the cultivators of each piovmce And 
above all I have urged the acceptance of that proposal 
which was made by Lord Ripon, when the scheme of 
aM^rmanent Settlement was abandoned, that in districts 
whidhdiave been surveyed and settled the Government 
demand'^ om the cultivators should not be enhanced 
except on the equitable ground of a rise in prices 
^his will afford some security to cultivators, while it 
will leave a door open for the future increase of the 
land revenue 

In the five Open Letters to the Viceroy of India, 
which form the prmcipal portion of this work, I 
have endeavoured bnefly and clearly to explain the 
fiscal history of the five gieat provinces of India 
and the condition of the cultivators off the. soil m 
those provmces I do not claim to have placed any 
new facts befoie the Government , on the contrary, 

^ “England and India,” Chatto & Windus, London, 1897 
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the Government has nndoubtedij many sourcea of in 
formation not available to me and a comprehensive and 
minute knowledge of many facts and figures not known 
to me. The only claim which these Lettere hare to the 
consideration of the British administrators and of the 
Bntish pubho hes m the fact that they are based on 
a life-long study of the actual condition of the Indian 
cnltrvntor in his nllage, and that they seek to descnbe 
the real and deep-seated causes of hia chronic poverty 
and indehtednees and that they represent the views and 
opinions of the best mfortned, the most thongbtfhl, and 
the most moderate section of my countrymen. Tor these 
reasons they will I venture to believe receive the con 
BideratiOQ of a Government which seeks by all possible 
means to know the views of the people themselves and 
they will probably also mterest the British public who 
are now keenly annoos to remedy as lar as is humanly 
possible tbe causes of the recurring famines m India. 
There is no doubt these famines are directly earned by 
the failure of the annual rams over which man has no 
control but it is equally certain that their intensity 
and their disastrous effects can be to a great extent 
mitigated by moderatiDg the land tax by the conatruo- 
tion of irrigation works and by the reduction of the 
pubhc debt and the expenditure of India. 

The suggesbons I have made m the following page* 
are, I believe, moderate and practicable and do not 
contemplate 'any change m the different land systems 
which prevajl m the different provinces of India. 
the sake of convomence I will sum them up below 
(o) lyhere tho State receives land revenue through 
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landlords, and tlie revenue is not permanently settled, 
■we ask that the " Saliaranpur Rules ” limiting the 
^tate-demand to one-half the rental may be universally 
applied 

(&) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
from cultivators, "vi’e ask that the rate may not exceed 
one-fifth the gross produce of the soil m any case, and 
that the average of a district, including diy lauds and 
■wet lands, be limited to one-tenth of the gross produce, 
■which is approximately the revenue in Northern India 
(c) Where the State receives land revenue diiect 
from cultivators, "we ask that the rule laid down by 
Lord Ripon, of permitting no enhancements at recurring 
settlements, except on the ground of an increase m 
pnces, be universally apphed 

if) Wkere the land revenue is not permanently 
settled, we ask that settlements be made not oftener 
than once in thirty years, which is the general rule in 
Northern India and Bombay 

(e) We urge that no cesses, in addition to the land 
revenue, be imposed on the land except for purposes 
directly benefiting the land , and that the total of such 
cesses may not exceed six and a quarter per cent (one 
anna in the rupee), in any province of India 

(/) We urge that now that the protective railway 
lines have been completed, a million -tens of rupees be 
annually spent out of the Famine Insurance Grant on 
protective irrigation works , that these "vs^rkB be under- 
taken, as recommended by the Famine Commission of 
1898, “ without expectation of direct return” from the 
outlay , and that the cultivator be left the option of 
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ngiag tho water wheD ho roqtiires it, and pa^g for it 
when he uses it. 

ig) And lastly we nrge that m the case of any 
difference between coltivatorB and Settlement Officers 
in the matter of assessment^ an appeal be allowed to an 
independent tnbnnal not concerned with the fixing 
and levying of the land tax 

It will bo obvious to every reader that it is not 
poesible to improve the condition of the Indian cnlti 
vator without granting him some security from uncertain 
demands and harassing nlaimB which are a rum to agn 
culture and a bar to all improvementa. And it will 
be also obvious that the security contemplated m the 
above rules and the hmitations on land revenue pre> 
sonbed therem are not possible without some check 
on the growing and rmnous expenditure of the Indian 
Government. We oannot moderate the revenue demand 
without moderating the expenditure we cannot give 
relief to the overtaxed cultivator without economy and 
retrenohmenL This is a subject which I have not 
touched upon in the present wort because it is so vast 
and BO important that it requires to be dealt with fully 
m a separate work. 

The Royal Commission on Indian expenditure bos 
just ferought out its Report witA mmutes of tie va/cf 
able evidence it has recorded.* The Bntish Porlia 
ment has not yet had time to consider this Report, and 
we will not aritadpoto the verdict of the Bntish nation. 
But one thing which very painfully strikes tho Indum 

^ Extr»ot« £roiB tb« vrideuM of wnuo grnt uttborltiM on Iitdlaa 
natUn li*Ye been gfren in Appendix t7 of the pnaent work- 
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reader is that, among all their many valuable sugges- 
tions, the majority of the Commissioners have not 
strongly and adequately insisted on a reduction of the 
pubbc expenditure in India and of the annual drain 
from India. Such a reduction is absolutely necessary 
in the interests of the Indian people, and without such 
a reduction India cannot be saved. 

Ketrenchment is said to he one of the great prin- 
ciples of the Liberal Party in Great Britain , Retrench- 
ment is the first pnnciple of the popular party in India 
Educated, moderate, and loyal Indians, who have studied 
Indian problems and Indian facts carefully, and are 
animated by a sincere desire to support and help British 
administration in India, feel that no permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the people is possible 
without some reduction in the pubbc expenditure But 
unfortunately, this Retrenchment Party m India, if I 
may so cab. it, has no control over admmistration, and 
is debarred from influencing the administration The 
Finance Minister and the oflScials generally in India 
are, no doubt, aware of the importance of economy , but 
the vital and absolute necessity of retrenchment does 
not come home to them as it does to the people , it is 
not a question of hfe and death with them as it is with 
the people And so it happens that the Expendmg 
Party, ^ — I use this phrase without any reflection on 
British admmistrators, — is permanently in power m 
India , the Retrenchment Party is nev$r in power 
and has no control over the administration ; and no 

^ Bee evidence of Sir Auckland Colvin and Sir David Barbour in 
Appendix U 
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adequately strong endeavour has been mode m India 
to reduce eipenditore. The Famine Commisaioiu 
of 1878 and 1898 did not adequately grasp tins point 
and the majonty of the Royal Commiasioii on Indiar 
Expenditure have faded to deal with it adequately 

In Great Britain the public debt was redneed bj 
over a hundred and sixty millions within forty years 
after the Crimean War in India the pubUo debt was 
not reduced but went on increasing during the same 
period, even if we leave out the expenditure on railways. 
There was no determined endeavour made in India, as 
was made m Great Britain to decrease the nation s 
liahilitiee, there was no effort made to reduce that 
annual dram &om the Indian revennes which necessarily 
impoverishes the country and the cultivsting popula 
tion We hear constantly of the elastmty of the Indian 
revenuee and the recuperative power of the Indian 
people the fa min e of 1897 and of 1900 are a 
terrible answer to such consoling but unsound and 
untrue representationA. 

The great military expenditure of India, too, is 
not only rumoos but absolutely mequitable. Retired 
yiceroys of TndiA and high military authorities have told 
the Royal Commission that to saddle India with the 
Expenditure of wars outside India is unjust, illegal, and 
ineqmtable that to maintain at the cost of India a 
vast force required for Great Britain s Imperial purposes 
IS unfair^ Let us honestly endeavour to connect cause 
and effect and let those who feel for tho milHona of 

* 8«e rWd«j« cf liord Northbrook, Lord Rlpon, Lord Ian*down* 

Bir Henry Breokenbvry aod Sir Edwin CoUen ta Appendix U 
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voiceless cultivators tvIio crowd round relief centres at 
eacli recurring famine, or die on the roadside and m 
obscure villages, bring it borne to tbeir minds that 
famines in India are greatly due to that policy of 
saddling India with the cost of vast armaments and 
wars which she should not bear, and which she cannot 
bear 

Indian witnesses have also urged before the Royal 
Commission the unfairness of virtually excluding Indians 
from high appointments in their own country, which 
they are fitted to hold They referred to the Parlia- 
mentary Return of 1892, showing that of all the 
appointments of the value ovei a thousand rupees 
(£G7) a year, the people of India were permitted 
to hold a small proportion aggregatmg to about 
t^ree rriilhons sterling, while appointments aggregatmg 
to about fifteen milhons sterhng a year were reserved 
for Europeans^ And they pleaded that this was a 
source of material loss and of moral degradation which 
neither the august Sovereign of India nor the British 
people wished to perpetuate 

These are subjects which I have purposely excluded 
from the scope of the present httle volume. I desired 
to make it an easy handbook on the land question of 
India, on the condition of the cultivators and the mci- 
dence of the land tax, and on the reforms needed to 
make agriculturists more self-relymg and resourceful, 
and famines less frequent and less fatal But the reader 
wiU undoubtedly perceive that hmitations cannot be 
placed on the revenue-demand without retrenchment 

^ See Appendix V 
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TAM IN IS IN INDIA 

7'nr R<.]>or{i of tho Iiulinu Kriinino CotninicHion‘», puh- 
li'-licd jn mol m t< )I a jnulancliol\ (ale 

IacUuUui^ ‘Tvere s-careltu'j, <*fi< u cnufiurnl to himtod 
nrcv, tljore v.er<' ng!i{e» n fiuniics bctueon 1770 and 
1S78; and if \\u add to thm IaL IIjc sub‘?cqucnt 
famine*? of ISSO, 1802, 1807, and 1000, we Iia\c a 
‘=id record of t\\cnt}-U.o famine*' ^\ltl^n a period of 
100 }car*? of Bnticb rule in Imlia 

I JScngal Fammc of 1770 — The first great famine 
in India is Inch altraclcil tlie attention of the Bntisb 
nation to the slate of things in India was tlio Bengal 
famine of 1770 Like all famines, it liad its immediate 
cause m the failure of rams , but the intensity of the 
famine, and the great loss of life it caused, were partly 
duo to tbe maladministration of the East India Com- 
pany, and tbe consequent impoverishment of the people 
The Court of Directors deplored “the corruption and 
rapacity of our servants,” ^ but were unable to check 
the evils until the famine disclosed the state to which 
the country had been reduced It was nfiScially esti- 
mated by the Members of the Council, after they had 
made a circuit through the country to ascertam the 

^ Letter of the Court of Directors to Bengal, dated 17th May 1766 

A 
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flfTecia of tbo fammo^ that about ono-third of the popu 
laUon of Bengal or over ton miUiona of people, had 
died of that fiimme. The terrible calamity' aroosed tbo 
attentjon of tho Bntioh pabbc to Indian admmwtiatJcaJ 
and tho B^latiog Act of 177S was passed by the 
Porbamont to improTO the admmiftmtion. 

H Uadras Famine of 1788 — There was a famine 
in Madras m 1788 mainly dae to the Trar* of Warren 
Hastings mth Myaora. ttbe exact loss of hl« from this 
fammo is not hnoirn 

HL Famine in Fortkam India in 1781. — There 
Teas a very wide-spread and intense femme m Upper 
India in 1784 directly duo to feilmre of nun^ bntaggra- 
Tated m some places by hfunders and maladministra 
tiQiL Upper India was not then onder British mle, hut 
Bnbsh officers had been sent to Ondb to command ibe 
Nawab 8 troops, and foUomng the misohierous practice 
of tho times, they had fonnod the rerenne* of tho country 
for their pnrato gain. I^rgo numbers of the people 
wore dnTcn to rebeUion and Trare put down with cruel 
seventy Goptam Edwards visited Ondh m 1774 end 
1783 In the former yoar ho had found tho country 
fiounshing m menufocture, cultiratioo, and oommercc 
in the latter year he found it to a great extent ‘ forlorn 
and desolate." Warren Hastings himself rntnossod the 
effects of tho femino in Behar and rccordcsd that "The 
distresses which wero produced by the long-contiouod 
drought unAvoidnbly tendod to hoighton tho gimoral 
discontent, yot I hare reason to fear that tho cause 
existed pnneipally in a dofectivo, if not a corrupt and 
opprearivc administration. I am sorry to add that from 
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Buxar to tlie opposite boundary I have seen nothing 
but traces of complete devastation in every village ” 
Wlien inquiries weie made later, it was found that one- 
third of the lands in the state of Benares had gone out 
of cultivation by l'/88 The exact loss of lives from the 
famine of 1784 in Upper India is not known On the 
13th of August 1784, Pitt’s Bill for the Better Govern- 
ment of India was passed, and in the following year a 
nobleman of high reputation and character, Lord Corn- 
wallis, was sent out as Governor-General of India. 

rV Bombay and Madras Famine of 1792 — There 
was famine in Bombay and Madras during Lord Corn- 
wallis’s administration, and it was m 1792 that rehef 
works were first opened by the Madras Government for 
the support of the famine-stricken The loss of life 
from this famme is unknown Lord Cornwallis made a 
Permanent Settlement of the land revenues with the 
Zemindars or landlords of Bengal in 1793 , and since 
that date there has been no famine in the permanently 
settled tracts of Bengal, causmg serious loss of life 
y Bombay Famine of 1803 — The wars of Lord 
Wellesley with the Mahrattas, which prevented much 
land bemg sown, and the ravages caused by the army 
of Holkar and the Pindarees, were the pnncipal causes 
of this famine Gram was imported by the Govern- 
ment into Bombay and sold at a fixed price to the 
pubhc , exportation was prohibited , and public works 
and hospitals were started in the towns of Bombay and 
Surat for the rehef of those who flocked to those towns 
The number of deaths from this famine is not known 
VI. Famine in Northern India in 1804 — The 
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wara of IjOrd Welleeley the ravugee caused by the 
army of Holkor and also the early roistakes made by 
the East India Company's servants m land revenue od 
ministration seem to have aggravated the effects of this 
wide-spread famine. A part of the dominionfl of the 
Nawab of Oudh had been ceded to the British Govern 
ment m 1801 and blunders were made by the new 
rulers m the oollectioa of the land revenues. Mr 
Bumbleton one of the early collectors of revenue, said 
in a letter to the Board of Bevouue, that the Settlement 
of 1802 pressed beyond a fair demand ” and that the 
severe rates of the Nawaba Government were stereo- 
typed vnikcnU the tamo elasticity in reaiusing ” ^ The 
Government made large ramisaiona of revenne during 
the famine of 1804 gave loans and advances to land 
owners, and offered a bounty on gram exported mto 
Benares ATlfthabafl Cawnpur and Fatebgarh. 

VXL Madras Jbmtnfl of 1807 — The early en 
deavours to assess lands m Madras were as unhappy 
as in Northern India, and when there was a wide-spread 
failure of rams in 1806 it was followed by a severe and 
desolating famine. Largo crowds of emaciated people 
flocked into the town of Madras attracted thither by 
the existence of a ohantable association and by the 
hope of obtammg gratuitous help without hmiL The 
Government at the outset declared against any intcrfer 
ence with pnvote trade, but m the end they concaved 
it necessary it purchase groin, guaranteeing a minimum 
pneo to importers. The number of deaths from this 
famine u not known. It was during the early part of 

* Biden Powell ■ Lend Sjttetas of BHtlib India,'* toL U. p. 14 
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this famine that Sir Thomas !M\uiro wrote in favour of 
emplo} mg labour, but against gratuitous relief. " The 
natues of India are probably as charitable as those of 
any other country, and the poor may bo loft to their 
care ... I see no cause to apprehend a famine in 
the Ceded Distiicts I cannot discover that such an 
event has ever happened in any former period, unless 
when war i\as added to an unfavourable season.” 

VIII Bombay Famine 0 / 1 8 1 3 — Sirailai causes led 
to a similar calamity in Bombay six years later. The 
Government refused to prohibit e\port or to import 
grain on this occasion, and recorded in a separate minute 
its adherence to the principles of political economy as 
expounded in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 

IX. Madras Famine of 1823 — A new system of 
land-settlements, ordered by the Home Government in 
1812, was introduced first in Madras and then in 
Bombay The system was one of settlements, not with 
landlords or Zemindars as in Bengal, but with individual 
cultivators or Ryots , but the fundamental principle, so 
far as the revenue was concerned, appears to have been 
the same as in Bengal, — the Government demand on 
the land was considered to be fixed for ever There was 
a famme in Madras in 1823, and a severe scarcity m 
Bombay in the following year Mr Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Governor of Bombay, dechned after some discus- 
sion, to interfere with private trade , in Madras a 
bounty was offered on all grain imported to the dis- 
tressed locality The mortality is unknown 

X Madras Famine of 1833 — The northern dis- 
tricts of the Province suffered most from this famme. 
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Bpecmlly the district of Qantur m which the mortah^ 
wna BO terrible that this was known os the Gantnr 
Famine. The Government appears to have been taken 
by ftorpnae, and the Bevonty of the calamity wafl not 
recognised till too late. Veiy little was done to rehere 
distress except by the diatribotion of gratmtous food in 
the towns to which the sufferers flocked. It was esti 
mated that 200 000 persons died in Qantnr out of a 
population of 600 000 Groups of people died m the 
street of Madras numbers perished in Masahpatam , in 
Nellore the roods were strewn with dead bodiee." 

XL Famine tn Norihem India in 1837 — ^The 
earlier tmatokes m land odminiatration were very slowly 
rectified m Northern Indio, and a regular settlement 
was begun in 1888 But the revenue demanded was 
•tail exceenvoly heavy being two-thirds of the rents 
received by landlords. 

There was a failure of rams in 1887 and a fainino 
ensued- “ I have novor m my hfe ” wroto Mr John 
(aftorwards Lord) Lowronoe " seen such utter decolation 
os that which is now spread over the perganas of Hodol 
ond PalwoL” Deaths were numeroua. In Oownpur a 
special Gstabhshment patrolled tho streots and the nvor 
to remove tho corpses. The same thbg was done in 
Fatehpur and Agra. In many places tho dead lay on 
the roadsido till wild animals devoured tho corpses. 
Tho views adopted by tho Gorenimoiit were that tho 
Government sUouId offer employment to thoso who could 
work hut the rohef of tho helpless and infirm should bo 
left to tho chantablo public. Tlio morlahty duo to this 
fommo was estimated long nflor by Colonel Baird Smith 
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at about 800,000 , but the Eamme Commission con- 
siders this much under tbe mark. 

XII Madras Fanvine of 1854 — A famme visited 
tbe northern part of tbe Madras Presidency and portions 
of Hyderabad in 1854 Kehef was administered only 
by pubhc works, and for over nine months over fifty 
thousand people obtained relief on these works The 
mortahty from this famine is not known, but the census 
taken in 1856-57 showed that the growth of the popula- 
tion had received a serious check 

XIII Famine in Northern India in 1860 — The 
mistake of demanding two-thirds of the rental as the 
Government revenue, which was committed m the Settle- 
ment of 1833-49, was rectified by the '^Sahranpur 
Eules” of 1865, and the Government revenue was 
fixed at one-half the rental, which is the recogmsed 
rule in Northern India to the present day This gave 

s great relief to the landlords and cultivators alike , and 
when the East India Company was abohshed in 1858, 
the administration of the Indian Empire came directly 
under the Crown The wars of the Indian Mutmy, 
and the acts of retribution which followed, had, however, 
greatly interfered with cultivation, and when there was 
a failure of rams in 1860, it was followed by a famine 
The pnnciples of relief were the same as were adopted 
in 1837, viz, that the duty of the State was to provide 
employment for those who could work, and of the 
charitable public to support those who could not Ten 
large relief works were opened, and minor works were 
opened to provide work for those who could not travel 
Gratuitous rehef at the e^ense of the charitable pubhc 
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yms generally distributed in the shape of cooked food 
and this excellent system was first introduced at 
Moradabod by Mr (now Sir John) Stracbey who was 
then collector of the district 36 000 people were 
employed for ten montlia on rehef works, and 80 000 
people rcceiTod gratuitous relief for nine months. The 
mortality was high and Sir A. Cotton estamated it at 
200 000 at least After the fa min e was over Colonel 
Baird Smith was deputed to examine into the causes 
of famines, Ha reported that the famme of 1860 
was less severe than the famine of 1837 on account 
of the more lement land assessments made by the 
Government and he recommended a Permanent Settle- 
ment of the lend revenues such as had been made 
in 1793 m Bengal, Lord running, then "Viceroy of 
Indio, strongly recommended such a Settlement, and 
the Secretary of State for Indio recorded a memor 
able resolution desoiibing the proposal as a measure 
dictated by sound policy and calculated to ecoelerat© the 
development of the resources of India, and to insure 
in the highest d^ree the welfare ond contentment of 
all clasBas of Her Mryesty's sulgectB in the country " 
If this proposal been then earned into effect, 

India would have been spared those more dreadful and 
desolating famines which we have witnessed in later 
years. But the mtcrests of the revenue received 
greater consideration than the well being of the people , 
and after a fruitless discoasion of twenty-ono years, the 
proposal of Lord Conning was rejected by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1883 

XiV Onssa Famine of 1800 — There was a famine 
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in some parts of Madras, and in spite of relief given to 

12.000 people m relief veorks for fifteen months, and 
to 31,000 people gratuitously for sixteen months, the 
number of deaths increased by about 450,000. But 
this famine ■was most severely felt in Orissa, a part of 
the Province of Bengal -where, generally speaking, no 
Permanent Settlement of the revenues had been made. 
The means of communication to Orissa were imperfect ; 
the Government had -with difficulty thrown in 10,000 
tons of food grain by November 1866 , but meanwhile 
the mortahty among those whom this rehef did not 
reach was severe , and it was estimated that one-third 
of the population of Oiissa, or nearly a milhon persons 
had died. The mundations of the year caused further 
damage to the crops, and rehef operations had to be 
resumed m the succeeding year 

XV Famine in Northern India in 1869 — There 
was a famme m Rajputana in 1869 and cholera and 
locusts added to the sufferings of the people. The 
same famme also affected Northern India, 65,000 
persons were employed on rehef works in the N W 
Provinces for twelve months, and 18,000 persons received 
gratuitous rehef daily The mortahty from the famine 
was estimated at 1,200,000 

XVI. Bengal Famine of 1874 — ^There was a famine 
m Behar in 1874 , it was the first famine m India in 
which loss of life was prevented , and the -wise and 
ample rehef measures adopted by Lord-^ Northbrook, 
then Viceroy of India, were completely successful 

735.000 persons were employed on rehef works for 
mne months, and 450,000 persons received gratuitous 
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roliof for BIX montha. The resnlt of mqmnes specially 
mado wna to mdicato that no mortality ^rhatever was 
due to the fomino. 

XVlL Madras of 1877 — In fetal contrast 

to the Bengal famine of 1874, the Madras femme of 
1877 waa attended with aenous loss of life. The 
Ryotwan Settlement of Modraa, effected m the early 
ycoTB of the centmy had hoen recognued to be per 
manont. In 1850 tho Government of Madras had 
declared in ite Admimatmtion Report, thot tho 
ryot under this aystem is virtually a propnetor on a 
simple and perfoct title and has nil the benefits of 
a perpetual lease. In 1867 the Board of Revenue 
had declared that a Madras ryot is able to retain 
his land perpetually without any increase of aasess- 
fflont, BO long os he contanues to fulfil his engage 
menta.” And in 1862 the Government of Madras, 
m its letter Ko 241 of the 8th February had 
stated that thero con be no question that ono 
fundamental principle of tho Ryotwan System is 
that the Government demand on tho land is fixed 
for ovor Nevertheless, the Survey and Settlement 
oporationfl, introduced m Madras after 1867, Ignored 
these ropeatod pledges and roado rents liablo to on 
hancement on vanous grounds at recnmDg sottlo- 
meats. Tho sonoua quesbon attracted tho attention 
of Iiord Northbrook when ho was Viceroy of India , 
and donng tho odmmutration of his succeswor Lord 
Lytton occurred tbo sororcst femmo which has nsitcd 
Madras vathm this century Sir Ricluml Tomplo 
sent os Fammo Delegate of tho Govomment of India 
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77, and he unwisely reduced the wages 
to a scale which, in the opinion of the 
issioner, Dr Cornish, provided Jess than 
the labourer Sir Eichard Temple 
"ons thus — This rate (two annas per 
pon the supposition that it will purchase 
If pounds of gram per diem, a quantity 
ed essential for a man while at work 
deed he a question whether life cannot 
ith one pound of grain per diem, and 
ment is bound to do more than sustain 
!, matter of opinion , and I myself think 
per diem might be sufficient to sustam 
the experiment ought to be tried ” The 
nment was tried, and abandoned after 
and it was also then decided that weakly 
able of performing half the task work, 
orted at their homes The intensity of 
creased when the rams commenced, and 
receiving relief fell from 2,218,000 in 
577 to 440,000 m December 1877 
life from this famine was estimated at 

DDS 

1 was succeeded as Viceroy of India by 
f Ripon, and he tried to settle the vexed 
of Madias on an equitable basis In his 
he l7th October 1882, Lord Eipon laid 
ciple that in districts which had been sur- 
ged by the Settlement Department, assess- 
undergo no further rei ision except on the 
a rise in pnees This decision gaie tlie 
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Madras cultiTator some fixity of rent ofler the old 
nght of a per^ual assessment had been ignored it 
did away with the harassing reclassification of soils 
and recalculation of gram retoma at each reournug 
settlement , it left the door open to an increase of the 
Government revenues on the reasonable ground of on 
mcreaae in pncea , and it was a reasonable compromise 
which was accepted by the lladras Government itself 
It IS one of the saddest episodes in the history of 
Indian administration that thm moderate measure 
calculated to give some security of rent and tenure 
to the harassed and famine-stncken Indian cultivator 
was rejected by the Seoretaiy of State for India in his 
Despatch of the 8th January 1885 The Madras culti 
vator has been deprived of that perpetual assessment 
which ha was declared to ezgoy m the first half of the cen 
tory , and he has not yet obtained that aecuniy of rental 
which Lord Hipon and the Madras Government agreed 
to bestow on him. The interests of the land revenue 
are placed higher than the well being of tho people. 

XV ITT. \n Northern Indxa tn 1878 — 

There was a Camine in Northern India in 1878 Tho 
average daily number of rehef works for twelve months 
was 667 000 and in poor booses, 13 760 The rehef 
worts were placed under the Pnbbo YToits Dejairlment 
With little control from tho local civil officers, and the 
result was disastrous. The oxcoes mortahty from this 
famine was I 260 000 

xrx. Madraa Famine of 1889 — There was a 
fnnun n m tho Gtiujam Disinct of Madras and in ports 
of Orissa in 1889 Relief works wore started jo 
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Ganjam, but gratuitous relief to the infirm and the 
weak was unfortunately delayed with fatal results. 
When Lord Connemara, the Governor of Madras, 
visited Ganjam m June 1889, 18,000 people were 
employed on rehef works, and 2300 people had 
been admitted to gratuitous relief Lord Connemara 
recorded that “& large amount of distress, amounting 
to starvation, existed, and that the most urgent orders 
and the most prompt action were required if many lives 
were not to be lost by the most Imgering and dreadful 
of deaths ” The numbers on village relief rose to 93,000 
in the first week of August, and 11,000 persons were 
also daily fed in the kitchens in that month The 
mortality m Ganjam dimng the famine year (Oct. 
1888 to Sept 1889) was high In Onssa the distress 
was less, the numbers on rehef did not exceed 8600 in 
September 1889, but the deaths from the combined 
effects of fanune, cholera, and other diseases generally 
brought on by privation, were numerous. 

XX. Famvne Madras, Berigal, Bv/mna, and 
Ajmer in 1892 — There was a wide-spread famine in 
1892, affectmg portions of India as remote from each 
other as Madras, Burma, and Ajmer The average 
numbers reheved m Madras in June 1892 rose to over 
87,000 , m Behar to 47,000, and in Ajmer-Merwara 
to 34,000 In Burma the numbers in February 
were 30,000 In Madras the death-rate was higher 
than usual ; in Bengal “ there were no deaths from 
starvation ” 

XXI Famine in Northern India, Bengal, Burma, 
Madras, and Bomlay in 1897 — A more wide-spread 
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and intense famine than had ever before visited lodia 
appeared in 1806 97 The number of persons reheved 
in the different Provinces, when the famine was most 


acute, ore shown in the following table. 

If "W Provmoes & Oudh May 1897 

1 062 000 

Bengal 

Jane 1897 

820 000 

Central Provinces 

May 1897 

667 000 

Madras 

July 1897 

216 000 

Bombay 

April 1897 

478 000 

Punjab 

Fobmary 1897 

60 000 


The largeet number relieved in the months of the 
acnteet distress may therefore be token at 3 000 000 
In the N W Provmoes and Ondh tho famine rehef 
operations were a conspiooons eucoesa' In Bengal 
the operations were eminently sucoesahiL In the 
Central Provinces the local authorities fhiled to grasp 
the situation,'' the operations were inadeqnate, and the 
death rate in the eighteen distncts of the Province rose 
from an average of thirty three to an average of sixty 
nin e per mille m 1897 In Madras the operotionfl 
were ” as a whole adequate and successful * though 
there was some increase in the death rate m the affected 
distncts. In Bombay os a whole tho measure of 
success attained was very great," although there was on 
increase in the death rate. In the Punjab the measures 
adopted were eminently successful 

Towards the conclusion of their report the Fomino 
Gommissioaers record tho following significant remarks 
about the labouring classes of Indm. " This section is 
very large and includes tho gnat class of day labourors 
and the least skillod of the artisans. So for ns wo have 
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been able to form a general opinion upon a difficult 
question from the evidence we have heard and the 
statistics placed before us, the wages of these people 
have not risen in the last twenty years m due propor- 
tion to the rise in prices of their necessaries of life 
The experience of the recent famine fails to suggest 
that this section of the community has shown any larger 
command of resources or any increased power of resist- 
ance Far from contracting, it seems to be widening, 
particularly in the more congested districts. Its sensi- 
tiveness or liability to succumb, instead of diminishing, 
IS possibly becoming more accentuated ” 

XXII Farrnne the Punjab, Rajputana, Central 
Provinces and Bombay in 1900 — Of the famine from 
which India is suffering in the present year it is not 
possible to give any final figures, either to show the 
numbers relieved, or to mdicate the mortahty In the 
present month (June 1900) nearly six milhons of people 
are on relief works, and m spite of every effort on the 
part of rehef officers, mortahty is high in Gujrat and 
elsewhere It is a sad but a significant fact that the last 
famme of this century is also the most wide-spread and 
the severest famine that has ever visited India 

One cannot read without a feehng of sadness and of 
humihation this melancholy record of famines in India 
under British rule There were reasons for famines in 
the last century and in the early years off this century 
When an old system of government breaks down, and 
the country passes under a new power, wars and dis- 
orders are inevitable When the Moghal power broke 
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do\m m India, and Mahrattos and Afghana contended 
for supremacy war and devastation followed And 
■when the British nation entered into the arena, they 
too took their part in many wars which impeded cnlti 
vation and harassed the population of peaceful ■nUngea. 
In the ivords of Sir Thomas Mnnro warn were added to 
unfaTonrahle seasons to bring on recnmng famines m 
India. Wo may also add to theae reasons the misrule 
of the servants of the East India Company and the 
unhappy blunders which were perhaps mevitable, when 
a new race of rulera found themselves suddenly called 
upon to administer the land revenues of a strange and 
newly oonquarod country 

But these causes have longed ceased to operate. Xu 
1858 the odmiiustratiOQ of the country passed hrom 
the East India Company to the Crown, and since then 
India has enjoyed profound peace, undisturbed by a 
single war within her natural frontieTa. The land is 
fertile , the people are peaceful and loyal industnoua 
and frugal , and generations of British admimitrators 
have been framed in the duties of Indian odmioistm 
tion. And yet famines havo not disappeared. Within 
the last forty years -within the memory of the present 
■wnter there have been ton femmes m India, and at 
a moderate computation, tho loss of lives from starva 
tion and from diseases brought on by tbeso femmes may 
bo estimated at fifteen miUions within these forty years. 

It IS a mohtacholy phenomenon which Is not presontod 
in tho present day by any other country on earth 
enjoying a civihsod odmimstration- 

An explanation is eomoUmta sought for this pheno- 
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menon m the supposed improvidence of the people, m 
j''*^he rapacity of the money-lendei, or in the increase of 
\opulation A close examination of facts, however, 
1 shows the imsoundness of such explanations The 
increase of population in India is slow, slower than 
in England and Walas, slower than m eighteen other 
countries out of twenty-eight for which figures are 
available. The peasantry of India are not improvident, 
they are the most frugal and the most provident of all 
races of peasantry on earth And the money-lender is 
the result, not the cause, of the poverty of the culti- 
vators In portions of India where cultivators are 
w'ell off, the money-lender has httle mfluence , where 
the peasantry are m perpetual poverty, the money-lender 
saves them in times of difiSculty but gets a good grip 
over their land and property 

If we honestly seek for the true causes of recent 
fammes in India, without prejudice or bias, we shall 
not seek in vam. The immediate cause of famines m 
almost every instance is the failure of rams, and this 
cause will continue to operate until we have a more 
extensive system of irrigation than has yet been pro- 
vided. l 3 ut the intensity and the frequency of recent 
famines are greatly due to the resourceless condition 
and the chronic poverty of the cultivators, caused by 
the over-assessment of the soil on which they depend 
for their living. 

We have no wars within 1 the natural frontiers of 
India now, but peace has not brought with it a 
reduction in the public expenditure or in the public 
debt. India maintains the most expensive foreign 

B 
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gOTernment on earth and one-third or ono-half of the net 
revenue* of India is sent out of India every year instead 
of being spent in the country to fructify her mdustnes 
and trades. I^nd revenue la the most important item 
of the Indian revenues and so it happens that the 
taxation follfl heaniy on the cnltivators of the soil and 
reduces them to a condition of chronic pover^ They 
can save nothing in years of good harveat, and con- 
sequently every year of drought is a year of fanune. 

It la necessary for a clear understanding of the 
Buhject to consider the different Provinces of India 
separately In Bengal and m Northebjt Ikhea the 
culUvatora generally pay rents to pnvate landlords and 
wise laws have been made to restrict the demands of 
landlords though a further extension of these laws 
IS still necessary The State-demand from the land 
lords too ha* been restncled — m Bengal by the Po> 
manent Settlement of 1793 and m Northern India by 
the Saharanpur Rnles of 1866 — and the land revenue 
realised is between five and ten per cent, of the value 
of the gross produce of the «oiL But m Bombay and 
in ^fAn nAH the State itself is virtually the landlord it 
has not provided adequate protection to the cultivator 
against ovet assessment , and the land rovenuo realisod 
IS between twelve and thirty-one per cent, of the gross 
produce m Madras and probobly more in Bombay* In 
the Cestbal Pbovince:^ the cultivators pay rents to 
pnvate landlords, but the rent* so payable ore fixed by 
tho State and the proportion of the rent d eman ded 
08 Qovorumont revenue is also fixed by tho Stata Iti 
* &e« App«adlcc« A uni B. 
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recent settlements the rents have been laised from two 
to twenty per cent, and the revenue from twenty to 
one hundred per cent ^ 

Such, briefly, are the land administration arrange- 
ments in the five different portions of the Indian 
Empire, and if we examine somewhat closely the death- 
rates of the famines which have occurred in India 
within this generation, %e within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years, we shall find that deaths have generally 
been most numerous, and famines have been most intense 
and fatal, in those places where the cultivators are 
the least protected against ovei -assessment In 1874 

there was a famine in Bengal which caused no loss 
of life, in 1877 there was a famine in Madras, and 
over five milhons of the population perished In 
1892 there was a general famine in many parts of 
India , there was loss of life in Madras, but in 
Bengal “ there were no deaths from starvation ” In 
1897 there was also a general famine, in Bengal and 
Northern India the rehef operations were successful in 
preventing loss of hves , m the Central Provinces the 
deaths were more than double the normal rate And 
in the present famme the distress is most severe, and 
the deaths most numerous, m Bombay and the Central 
Provinces 

There is no people on earth animated by a more 
loyal and sincere desire to contribute to the resources 
of the Government according to their power than the 
people of India. They desire that the revenues of the 
Government should mcrease with the mcreasing pros- 

^ See Appendix C 
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pcnty of tho people They pray that the revenues of 
the Government he not increased hy over aasoasmg the 
soil and impovonahing the people. Any endeavour to 
mcrense the revenues of India hy over-*aflae 8 sment of the 
soil 18 both unjust and unmse— nnjust because the soil 
in India la now virtually the only means of the nation s 
subsistence and unwise because the revenues of India 
and the trade with India will not increase in the long 
run if the people are impoverished. 



FIRST LETTTER TO LORD CURZON THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Mt LoeDj — I had the honour, in course of the 
interview which Tour Excellency granted me, to place 
certain facts and figures relating to Settlements in the 
Central Provinces before Your Lordship I take the 
liberty of notmg those facts somewhat more fully and 
clearly in this letter, and hope they will receive such 
consideration from Your Lordship as they may seem to 
deserve 

2 The first regular Settlement of the land, after 
the Provinces came under British admmistration, was 
effected after 1860 Moved by a smcere desue to 
improve the condition of the people of the newly- 
conquered Provinces, Lord Canmng’s Government ex- 
pressed itself, in letter No 2279, dated 28th June 
1860, in favour of long leases and light assessments 
And para 24 of the Settlement Code modified the old 
rule of demanding sixty-six per cent of the landlord’s 
assets, and fixed fifty per cent of the assets as the proper 
and equitable Government revenue^ 

3 Unfortunately the mtentions of the^ Government 
were not earned into effect in the Settlement which 
followed Two mistakes were made In the first place 
the rents payable by cultivators to landlords (Malguzars) 
were fiixed too high , and m the second place the 
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revtinne payable by MoIgoairB to the Gorernmeiifc was 
fixed too bigK 

4, Under tbe old Hindo Lavr one*6iitb the gross 
produce of tbe soil woa recognised as proper and eqnit 
able rent, and for tbonaands of years the cultivators 
of India have paid at this rate. Some Hmdu or 
Mahomedan sovereigns occaaionally demanded a hi g her 
rate of rent but m the olden days there were vanous 
waj^ of evading such demands and it may be safely 
asserted that no higher rent than one-eixth the gross 
produce was ever actually realised m any Province of 
India. At the present tune the Zemindare of Bengal 
make their own arrangements with the cultivators, and 
m no Distanct is the general average of rent higher than 
onesxaih the grcea of produce while m many Uistncts 
it 18 considerably leas. In the North Weetem Provmces 
also where the Zemindars are now allowed to make 
their own arrangements with tbe cnltivatoTS the rate 
of rent is about one-fijih the gross produce (yxde Su* 
Antony Macdonnell s evidence before the Corrency Com 
nuttoe — answers 6737 to 6740) 

6 The pnnciple however which was adopted in the 
Settlement of the Central Provinces alter 18C0 was 
that one-half the net produce of the sod should be paid 
by cultivators as rent to landlords. The net produce 
was ascertained by dodnoting from tbe gross produeo 
tbe supposed cost of cnltivnbon. Calculations about 
the actual cost of cnltivntion can never bo accoratoly 
made and the errors committed by SetUoment Officers 
wero not olwTiys in favour of cultivators. Tbo result 
was that about one-tbird of tho gross produce was 
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deducted as tlic cost of cultivation, and onc-balf of tlie 
remaindci was fixed as tlio rent pa} able by cultivators 
to landloidb Virtually, tlicicfoic, the rent fixed was 
about at onc-ihird ihc groF‘f produce , — a rate mIiicIi is 
unexampled in Bengal or Northern India, and which is 
double the rate prescribed by the old Hindu T^aw 

G The second mistake ^^h^ch i\as made was to 
demand an unduly large share of the Halgu/ar’s 
assets as Government revenue The pimciple that 
one-half of tho ’Malguzar’s assets should be demanded 
as revenue uas repeatedly laid down and insisted upon 
in the ordeis of the Government of India, and I have 
failed to discover under what authority this principle 
was departed from in practice As a matter of fact, 
however, the revenue demanded was sometimes seventy- 
five per cent of the Malguzai’s assets, a rate which is 
unexampled in Northern India at the present day, and 
which would be ruinous to the landlords of any poor 
and agricultural country A double mjustice was thus 
perpetrated in the first Settlement of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the rents payable by cultivators to Malguzars 
were fixed too high , and the revenue payable by 
Malguzars to the Government was fixed too high 
V One redeeming feature of the Settlement, how- 
ever, was that it was made for a long period of thirty 
years. New lands were brought under cultivation 
within this period, and as the Government revenue 
remained fixed, the severity of the Settlement was felt 
less and less with the lapse of time The period of 
Settlement at last expired, and the time came for a 
new Settlement. 
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8 It nught bo expected that the miatakes made in 
the first Settlement would now be avoided after the 
eipenenco of thirty years and that the peasantry of 
the Central Provmoea would receive the same con- 
siderate treatment as the peasantry of Northern India. 
As a matter of fact however the Settlement which has 
been effected in the Central Provincefl smce 1890 has 
been felt as more harsh and severe and has oansed 
more octnol suffering and distress thnn any previous 
Settlement in any part of India.* The facts that I 
state have been obtamed after careful inqmry fiem the 
best sources of information available to me but Your 
Excellency a Government will be able to correct me if 
I am wrong m any partioolar My information is, that 
the rents now fixed can with difiBoolty be paid even in 
years of good harvest, that they leave no fair maigm 
for saving for bad years and that they can never he 
realised by Malguxars from year to year Inrgo tracts 
of the oonntry which were previously under cultivation, 
have gone out of oultivatioD owiog to over assess- 
ment, and instances have occurred in which Malguxars 
have applied to surrender their estates m order to be 
relieved of their liability to pay a Government revenue 
which they cannot pay and their apphcation has not 
been granted The condition of the peosantiy and the 
landlords alite, after this now Bettlomcnt, contrasts 
unfavonmbly with the condition of the same classes in 
Northern India and os tho period of Settlement too 
has boon unwisely reduced there is no prospect either 
in the Immediate or In the remote future of an im 
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provoment m llio condition of the people from a stato 
of hopeless penury and indebtedness 

9 Rents have been enhanced at this last Settlement 
after \ery complicated calculations which need not be 
described in detail in this Icttci Bnefly speaking, 
lands weie first classified after "crop experiments" and 
"local mquir}^" and the incidence of the old rental for 
each "soil unit" was ascci tamed by a process of calcula- 
tion illustiated in the footnote ^ After this ihc Seitlc- 
mcni Ofjicer decided on “general considerations" luhai 
enlumcenicni he ivoidd invpose on the village, and 
having done this, he calculated at what rate it fell per 
soil unit Tlie standard unit enhancement rate was 
then applied to the holding of each cultivator according 
to the " soil units ” comprised in his holding. 

10 These complicated calculations were unintelligible 
to the cultivator, and were moreover made in the dark 
What the cultivator did understand was that a general 
enhancement had been effected over the high rental of 
the old Settlement , and there was alarm and consterna- 
tion in the country when the new enhanced rents were 
proclaimed I repeat, my Lord, that these rents if en- 
forced will leave the peasantry of the Central Provinces 
in a permanent state of indebtedness and destitution 

^ A village has 600 acres of first class lands 

and 400 acres of second class lands 
Bate of first class soil to second class is 20 to 12 
The old rental of the village is R’s 1000 
Acres 600 x 20 = 1 2,000 
400x12= 4,800 

Total, 16,800 soil units 

Incidence of old rental 

, , Ea 1000 , 

per soil unit = 96 or nearly one anna. 
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11 The revenue demanded from Malguzan wafl fixe 
equally higb Departang fium the old rule of demand 
ing fifty per ceni of the landlords assets as revenue,— 
a rule which is m force m Northern India, — the autho 
nties of the Central Provincee asked the sanction of th 
Indian Government to demand fifty to sixty five pe 
cent, of the Malguxars asseta as revenue. The Govern 
ment of India m its letter Na 397 dated 31st Msj 
1888, had some hesitation in allowing in any case so higl 
a percentage as sixty five to he taken " but neverthelea 
did grant the permission in some cases and made sixtj 
per cent, the maximum rate in other cases. If we adc 
to these high rates another twelve and a half per cent 
which has been Eulded as rates it will be easy to see tbaJ 
between seventy and eigh^ per cent of the landlord! 
supposed a»ets, tA nearly one hundred per cent of hn 
reoZ assets are now demanded by the Government a 
revenue. 

12. My Ijord, the question to which I have ventured 
to invite Your Lordships attention is one of life and 
death to the Indian cultivator in the Central Provinces. 
The question is not a complicated one but a very simple 
one. If after the eipenenco of nearly a century of cd 
ministration it has been found in Northern India that 
the wisest, safest and most considerate pohey is to lot 
landlords make their own anangoments with cultiTutois 
as regards rents, snbject to salutary checks imposed by 
the Government, is it a wiso policy in the Central Pro- 
vinces for the Govomraont to fix after aJcnlations, 
which ore nnintclligiblo alike to landlord and tenant, 
what rent each cultivator should pay for hiS holding t 
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If prnatc landlords in Northern India coii'^idcr one-fifth 
of the gross produce a fair rent for the lands held by 
their tenants, is it considerate of the British Govern- 
ment to impose on the poorer peasantry of the Central 
Provinces a rental of one-third or more of the gross 
produce ? And if the Govornment of the North- 
Wcslcni Provinces consider forty per cent of the 
landlord’s assets ns fair Go\ornment revenue {vide 
Sir A P. MacdonneH’s evidence before the Currency 
Committee),^ \\ ill Your I'Acellency’s Gov eminent sanction 
and approve of a State-demand of sixty or sixty- five 
per cent in the Central Provinces, iilxis twelve and a 
half per cent as rates ? These arc simple questions 
which vvnll demand from Your Lordship an early con- 
sideration, because they affect the w'ell-being of more 
than ten millions of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, who 
have suffered most acutely during the famines of 1897 
and of the present ycai, and who are at piesent the 
most helpless and resourceless class of peasantry in 
all India The mam reason of their wretchedness is 
manifest from the facts stated above There is not 
a cultivator in India who does not understand and 
recognise three annas 'in the rupee out of the gross 
produce of his holding as a fair and equitable rent, 
leaving a fair margin of saving And there is not a 
cultivator in India who does not feel jive or six annas 

^ Exception has been taken to this statement Sir Antony 
Macdonnell has pointed out that though the Government in the 
N W Provinces takes about forty per cent of the rental, its proper 
theoretical share is fifty per cent I accept this correction, but it 
does not affect my argument, as I have recommended that fifty per 
cent of the rental be fixed as the Government demand in the Central 
Provmces and elsewhere 
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tn Hit rup« of the groea prodaoe as an opprewiTe and 
exhausting rent impovenahmg him in good years, an( 
sending him to relief works in bad years. 

18 My Lord Your Excellempy’s administration taj 
been marked by a famine which exceeds in its intensi^ 
any previous famine known m India. I trust and hofx 
that Your Excellency’s admmistration will also b< 
marked by one qf those great remedial measuree whict 
permanently ameliorate the condition of the people, and 
which the grateful population of Tnrlm cherish and 
remember from generation to generation- The mt 
povenshment of an Indian Province under British 
administration is a more senons calamity than any 
defeat or disaster whidi has been known in the history 
of British rule in India, and if Tour Lordship bo con 
vinoed after inquiry that the impoverishment of the 
people of the Central Provincee is duo to any extent 
to the exhausting rental fixed in those Provinces ft* 
compared with Northern India, I feel convinced Your 
Excellency will not lay down the reins of odmmistration 
in India without removing the cause of Ihoir permanent 
wretchedneei and enabling them to improve thoir own 
condition as the peasantry of Bengal and of Northern 
India have been enabled to da 

14 The close of the present fammo oporationi m 
the Central Provinces may appear to Tour Lordship 
on appropriate time to institute an inquiry not merely 
into systems and rules of relief works but into the 
general condition of the people, and the madcnco of 
the land rovonoe and rents, as compared with Northern 
India. Such an inquiry may cliat facta which are 
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not now cleaily kno^vn, and may be fruitful of some 
suggestions for permanently improving tlie condition 
of tlie agncultural population, an object which Your 
Lordship is endeavouring to secure by every possible 
'means No one can be better fitted to superintend, 
help, and direct such an inquiiy than the present 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Mr Praser, 
who has already won the esteem of the people by his 
sympathy and his real desire to secure their interests 
The people of the Central Provinces will have confidence 
in him, and m any other officers whom Your Excellency 
may entrust with the task. And should Your Excellency 
consider me fit to represent the views and wishes of my 
countrymen on the Commission which may be appointed 
to conduct the mquiry, I shall be prepared, on receipt 
of Your Excellency’s commands, to return to India, to 
jom the work at any time that may be fixed for the 
mquiry And I shall ask for no remuneration for my 
humble services m the conduct of an inquiry needed 
for the well-bemg of milhons of my countrymen 


I2th February 1900 



SECOND LETTER TO LORD CURZON MADRAS 


IIt Lobd — In contintmtion of my letter of the 12 th 
February I have the honour to eubniit to Xonr Eicel 
lency thia brief note on lAnd Settlements m the 
Madras Presidency The subject ha^ repeatedly come 
under the consideration of Tour Lordship s predeceesoTB 
and will probably receive Tour Ixadahip a attention. 

2 Madras was one of the first Provincea in India 
•which came under Entiah administration and ■while 
some estates were permanently settled with landlords, in 
the rest of the Province a Byotwan Settlement was made 
directly with the cnltivatorB. Sir Thomas ilunio tho 
virtual anthoT of this system explained the principle of 
the Settlement in his evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Oommon* on the 16 th April 1812 And 
his idea was to regard each cultivator as the proprietor 
of his holding and to make a perpetual Settloment with 
the cnltivatorB as a permanent Settlement hod been 
made with Zaimndars in Bengal m 1793 by Lord 
Cornwallis.* 

5 inra- wTcr dite p^sespis recegrciSRaf hf the 
ment of Madras for over forty years oiler tho timo of 
Sir Thomas Munra As lato as 1866 66 tho Ryotwari 
eyitcm was thus oxplamod in tho Madias Administra 

1 8«« tbfl lAtt«r of tbo OorenuQcnt to tbe Gorenmut ei 

lodU, No. Sll dAted Sth Felirury 1802, Ai>peodLt E. 
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tion Keport — “ Under tlie Eyotwan system every 
registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor 
and pays direct to Government He is at hberty to 
sublet his property or to transfer it by gift, sale, or 
mortgage He cannot be ejected by Government so 
long as he pays the fixed assessment. . . The ryot 
undei this system is virtually a proprietor on a simple 
and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a perpetual 
lease” And m 1857 the Madras Board of Eevenue 
thus described the Ryotwan tenure in a report to 
Government on the Survey and Settlement then pro- 
posed to be introduced — “A general opinion prevails 
in England that the Bombay Settlement for thirty years 
secures a far greater permanency of tenure to the land- 
holder than the present Ryotwari tenure of Madras 
This IS altogether an error, for a Madras ryot is able 
to retain his land perpetually without any increase of 
assessment, as long as he continues to fulfil his engage- 
ments ” The Itahcs are my own 

4 My Lord, the Jirst pomt to which I desire to 
invite Tour Excellency’s attention is that this right of 
the Madras cultivator to a fixed, perpetual, and unalter- 
able assessment, recognised by the British Government 
during half a century, has been virtually confiscated by 
the British Government withm the last forty years This 
will appear perfectly clear from the following extract 
from para 4 of the Madras Board of Revenue’s Standmg 
Order I , as amended on the 1st July 1895 under orders 
from the Madras Government “At each Settlement 
or re-settlement of a District, Government will fix at its 
discretion the period for w'hich such Settlement or re- 
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settlement shall be in force. The Collector then 
notify the period m tho Diatnct Gazette, and eiplam k 
the ryots that the new mtec will not be liable to alteia- 
tion donng the currency of the Settlement penod , but 
that on the expiry of the said period, Goyemment 
reeerveB to itself the right to revise the aaseasment in 
such irtanner as may then seem jnst and proper either 
with reference solely to a nse or 1^ m pncea or with 
reference also to other connderations such as wonld 
require a re-claaaiflcatioD of soils or a re-caloulation of 
the gram outturns. I beg my Lord to point out that 
while m 1867 the Madras Board of Revenue recognised 
the nght of the cultivator “ to retaxn h\e land %n per 
petuxiy VTXiAout any xnoreaee of cuaetmeni'* in 181^5 
the Madras Board of Bevenne claimed for the Govern 
ment the right to revtee the aeseesmerd ' ot each 
recnrcing settlement and to enhance rents on vnnous 
grounds. 

6 I cannot beUeve that the British Oovommont 
deUberately desired on this or on any other occasion to 
violate a right which it had dehberately affirmed and 
recognised before. I am inchnod to believe that in tho 
Settlement and Survey opemtionB which were IntrO' 
duced after 1867 the real position of tho iTadms 
cultivator was lost sight of and rule* were introduced 
to Bocuro an increase of the land rovonne without an 
adequate consideration of tho rights of tho cultivator 
So far 08 the Madras coltivators aro concerned tlicro 
can bo liUlo doubt that tho nghts previously assured to 
them have m cOect been withdrawn and tho pledge* 
previously given to them linvo in offoct been violated. 
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And at the present time tlie Madras cultivator, instead 
of holding “ his land in perpetuity -without any increase 
of assessment,” is subject to enhancement at each re- 
curring Settlement, and has been i educed to a state 
of poveity and indebtedness -w^hich makes him an easy 
prey to famines in years of bad harvests 

6 This grave and important matter attiacted the 
attention of Tour Excellency’s predecessois Loid Mayo 
was of opinion that when the quality of soil and the 
quantity of produce were once determined, theie should 
be no fuither alterations m the assessments except on 
the ground of fluctuations in prices. Lord Northbrook 
was also in favour of a self-regulating system of assess- 
ments, and was against the system of repeating valua- 
tions at each fresh Settlement The great famine of 
187V occurred under Lord Lytton’s administration, and 
IS estimated to have earned off five millions of the im- 
poverished population of the Madras Presidency This 
calamity hastened a solution of the problem, and Lord 
Eipon, who succeeded Lord Lytton, proceeded on the 
lines laid down by his predecessors In his despatch 
of the iVth October 1882, Lord Kipon laid down the 
principle that m Distncts which had once been sur- 
veyed and assessed by the Settlement Department, 
assessments should undergo no further revision except 
on the sole ground of a nse m prices This decision 
was accepted by the Madras Government in 1883 
And while it restored to the cultivators something of 
their old right to a perpetual assessment, it conferred 
, on the Government the right to mcrease the revenue on 
the reasonable ground of an increase in prices It was 

o 
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ship’s attention is the manner m •which assessments 
are now revised at each recuiring Settlement in Madras^ 
The 2 iriuciplc accepted is that one-half of iUc net produce 
of the soil IS due to the Government as revenue, and this 
net produce is ascertained deducting from the gross 
produce the estimated cost of cultivation The calcula- 
tions are made by Settlement officers, and aro not always 
in favour of cultivators, and mistakes which aie inevit- 
able in such calculations are fatal to successful agriculture. 
For good lands in Tanjore District the estimated annual 
cost of cultivating an acre of land is fixed at Rs 14 as 
shown in the footnote " Many of the figures given in 
the list are very inadequate , and no allowance is made 
for the feeding and housing of bullocks, or for thrashing 
and stoiing the nee, or for conveying it to markets But 
•what I wish to specially point out is that while Bs 14 
IS fixed as the estimated cost of cultivating an acre of 
good land, Rs 6 is all that is allowed for cultivatmg an 
^ acre of ordinary arenaceous sandy soil. Your Excellency 

^ The absurdity of the piesent methods of assessment m Madras has 
been exposed by Mr A Rogers, late member of the Bombay Council 
Pee Appendix R 



Rs 

As 

P 

Value of bullocks 

1 

6 

6 

Agricultural implements 

1 

7 

6 

Seeds 

2 

3 

0 

Cookes for ploughing 

1 

10 

3 

Cost of manunng 

2 

12 

0 

Coolies for tiansplanting 

1 

4 

0 

Weeding 

0 

11 

0 

Watering and watching 

o 0 

7 

6 

Clearing silt from canal 

0 

3 

0 

Reaping and stacking 

1 

6 

0 

Lowermg levels of fields 

0 

10 

3 


Rs 14 

0 

0 
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13 aware that tho ooflt> of coltivatitig poor soil is not 
always leas than the cost of cultivating good sod m 
proportion to the produce , and every cultivator in 
India knowB tliat Ea.6 an acre correaponding to Ea.2 
the Bxgdh of Bengal measurement, docs not cover the 
cost of cultivation of any kind of onltivable soil in 
India. The Madras authorities must themielvee be 
aware of this fact. Mr Meyer says the tendency to 
make the cultivatioQ expenses ronghly proportionate to 
the value of the land is one of the weak points of th® 
Settlement BepartmenL Dr Afocleane says m p. 109 
of the Manual of the Administration of Madras “ The 
cost of cattle implements seed the wages of permanent 
servants, and the cost of transplanting are taken as 
constant, whatever the soQ.” Mr Master wntee in hi* 
report on the Western Delta, para 79 — I cannot 
oscertam that the outlay on the poorer soil is much 
smaller than on the ncher, indeed some stoutly mom 
tain that it is larger ” And Mr Bowden himself a land 
holder of considerable expenence wrote in his letter 
of the 6th December 1896 to the Collector of ha 
Distnct — “ The idea that the cost of cultivating an 
acre of poor land is less than the cost of cultivating a 
better class of land is purely mythical So for from 
this being the case the poorest land often dornandi the 
greatest outlay Ryots know this well to tJieir cost" 
Nevertheless ily Lord the Scttlerucat Dopartiacnt 
endcavoars to make tbo caltiration cjpenscs roughly 
proportionate to tho value of tho land ’’ and this renders 
tho esUmato of tbo not produco " of tlio soil wliolljr 
unfair and untrustworthy Assessments roado on such 
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calculations are ruinous to the cultivation of the poorer 

> 

class of lands, and it lias been pointed out by Mr A. 
Rogers, one of the greatest authorities on revenue 
settlements that the Indian Civil Service has produced, 
that over three millions of acres of cultivable lands are 
out of cultivation in Madras 

9. Another rule which regulates the assessments made 
in Madras is that the rent or revenue fixed by such 
calculations should not exceed onc-third of ike gross 
'produce of the soil where the land is not irrigated at 
Government cost. I have had occasion to point out 
in another place that this proportion is excessive, and 
will necessarily impoverish the peasantry of any part of 
India In Bengal, the cultivators do not pay more than 
one -sixth the gross produce to their landlords in a 
District, if the District average be taken And in 
Northern India, according to Sir A Macdonnell’s evi- 
dence before the Currency Committee, the cultivators 
pay about one-fifth of the gross produce of the soil to 
their landlords I hold it, my Lord, that where the 
Bntish Government stands virtually as landlords, the 
Government should be less exactmg, and not more 
exacting, than private landlords m India And I also 
hold it, that cultivators living directly under the Bntish 
Government should be treated more leniently, and not 
less leniently, than cultivators livmg under private land- 
lords I feel confident that these views will commend 
themselves to Your Lordship, and that Your Lordship 
will condemn both the rule of levying one-half the net 
produce ^ revenue, and the rule of making that revenue 
approximate one-third the gross produce There is not 
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a oalUvator uv India vrha does not TocogniE© 3 annoa m 
the rupee of grosi produce as iair rent And there w 
not a cultivator in India who does not consider 6 or 6 
annas out of each rupee of grtws produce to be an 
oppressive and impovenahing rate of rent 

10 The thvrd and last point to which I beg to 
invite Tour Excellency a attention 13 the Bill recently 
mtrodooed in the Madras Legislative Council to enable 
the Government to levy a compulsory water rate on all 
lands within the wet cultivation area, without allowing 
the cuitivatoTB the option to take or to refuse wster 
The reason assigned m the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons is that, where a j0eld is m the midst of 
wet cultivation any attempt to exclude the water 11 
frustrated by percolation.® Tested by the eipenenoe 
gamed in other part* of India the reason is msaffiment. 
There are large tracts of country in Bchar m Bordwon 
and m Onssa, which are withm the imgatiou area, but 
no cultivator is comptdsonJy assessed on tho ground that 
attempts to exclude the water from bis field are frustrated 
by percolation. A private cultivator who digs n wcQ 
or a tank to imgate his field cannot recover a part of 
the cost from his neighbour oven if ho proves that h*s 
neighbours field bos been benofited by percolation, 
and tho Government should not by legislation nssutoo 
a power which would bo considered unjust and wrong in 

a pnTato indinduaL 

11 A compulsory water rate has boon repeatedly 
condemned by tl>o highest anthontiCH. In 1870 tho 
Buko of Argyll then Secretory of State for India 
refused his sanction to tho Northern India Canal and 
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Bill borniM' IIi'^ (inu*' In Id tint "to force 
irrigation on tiu jx o|ilo would be not unlikoh to make 
tlml «n}H>jnilar v\hicli louUI utlnrv\ivt* vnireK fail to 
be regarded as a bU ‘■“'iinj.’' Ani'llw r piojio^d inadi* in 
1S7M m connection with the llombis Irrigation Ait, 
that nil 1 inds eomnnndetl b\ the wati-r of tin canals 
should be tn\od was nbo thrown out b\ the .Secictar} 
of State for India TInie is fir It •-a nason for a coin- 
puBor\ rate in M.nlris than in Northern India, because 
it was phown in a Menioninduni jui'pircd in ISSO, 
and presented to both ]Ious(>s of Baihanient, that wdiilc 
canals paid only lour jicr cent on their cost in the 
Pnniab and the X.W Pro\inees. the irrigation woiks in 
Madras paid moic than fifteen pei cent on then cost 
It IS not staled in the Statement of Objects and Bcasons 
that the revenue 1ms declined in recent \oars 

12 The High Court of Madras has held that, under 
the present law', a cultivator cannot be ta\ed unless 
he appbed for the water It is pioposed m the Bill, 
not only to alter the law and to make the watci-raie 
compulsory within W’et cultivation areas, but also to bar 
the jurisdiction of tbe High Court and all Civil Courts 
in cases relating to assessments of w'ater-ratc made by 
the Collector. My Lord, the people of India have 
the greatest veneration and faith in the High Courts of 
Justice, and to bar the jurisdiction of High Courts in 
the matter of water-rate assessments would create the 
impression that the Government seeks to iiphold an act 
of wrong-doing by stopping all appeals to Courts of 
Justice It IS neither fair nor wise that such an 
impression should be created in India, and it is not 
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THIRD LETTER TO LORD OURZON BOMBAY 


Mt Lord, — In continuation of my letteiB of the 
12th and 20th February laat, on the subject of Land 
Settlementfl in the Central Provincea and m Madras, I 
take the hberty to submit for Your Excellency s con 
Bideration the fiiota and oircnmatancee narrated below 
relating to Settlementa in the Bombay Presidency The 
distresaod condition of the^agncnltunsts of the Deccan 
, and Southern India has often received the attention of 
Your Excellency's predeceasorB, and I feel convinced that 
in the present year of famine the subject will rocoivu 
Your Lordships attention and that every suggestion ^ 
made with the honest doairo of improviDg the condition 
of the peasantry of Bombay Madras and the Central 
Provinces will receive Your Lordship s consideration. 

2 Land, SysUm tn the Decean under ISdhratlo- 
Rule . — The prevailing teunlu in the Deccan under tho 
Mahratta rule was the ilfiras tenure under which the 
Land Tax was 6xcd in perpetuity in money or m kind 
m proportion to the not produce, and settlements wero 
mado with viUngo commumtios tlirougb tlioir headmen 
on the joint and several rosponsibility of tlio ifirrt' 
holders. "V^cn additional contributions were required 
by tho Stale for prosecuting wars or other purposes they 
were levied in the shape of extra ccsics or ipoctal dc 
mands from tho village communities and did not disturb ^ 
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the unity of "lullage life and the permanence of tlie Land 
Tax Extraordinary contributions were frequent in the 
last years of the Mahratta lule , village communities 
were haiassed with unending demands and went largely 
into debt to meet them , but even then the unity of 
village life and the permanence of the land assessments 
were seldom disturbed 

3 Early Land Settlements under Eiituh Buie — 
The dominions of the last Mahratta Peshwa passed under 
British Rule in 1817 , and fiom that year the land 
revenue was continuously raised In 1817 the revenue 
realised m the newly -acquired tern tones was eighty 
laJcJis, m 1818 it was raised to 115 lahlis, and m a few 
years more it came up to 150 lalJis, or a milhon and 
a half tens of rupees The village community system 
broke down under this pressure, and the Byotwari 

^ system, introduced in Madras by Sir Thomas Munro, 
i suggested the mtroduction of a similar Byotwari system 
m Bombay, a system of separate settlements with 
individual cultivators 

4 Settlement of Pringle and CruicJcskank — Settle- 
ment on the Madras prmciple was ordered by the 
Government of Bombay in 1825, and was undertaken 
by Mr Pringle, C S , in the Deccan, and by Captain 
Cruickshank in Gujerat But the estimates of produce 
made were incorrect, the share demanded as revenue 
was therefore unfair, and the cultivators were reduced to 

ft 

poverty and distress The settlement operations, both 
m the Gujerat and in the Deccan, were' stopped m 
1829-30 “ Every effort was made — lawful and un- 

lawful — to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry. 
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who were subjected to tortare — m some mstanoeB cruel 
and revolting beyond description — if they could not or 
would not yield what was demanded. Nambers aban' 
doned their homes and fled into neighbouring Nafave 
States large tracts of land were thrown out of cultiva- 
tion and in some distncta no more than a third of the 
cultured area remained m occnpation." (Admxnxstrahon 
Beport for 1892 93 p. 76). 

First Begular SeitUmmt from 1880 — The Govern 
ment then ordered a general inquiry into the subject, 
which was conducted by Mr Qoldsmid CIS. who was 
subsequently joined by Captain Wingate and Lieutenant 
Wash Their Joint Report, snbmittod in 1830 pro- 
posed a new Land Revenue Settlement on an improvod 
plan. The proposal was accepted and forms the bMis of 
what may be called the first regular Settlement in tba 
Presidency which commenced in 1830 The principles- 
of this Settlement were these tn first *t 

continned the old system of separate settlements with 
individual cultivators Kcondtif it instituted leases of 
thirty years for the short looses which had preceded 
and thirdly it abandoned the basis of produce oeti 
mates and substituted the estimated value of lands os 
the basis of assessment The Settlement, commenced on 
these pnnaploe in 1880 was completed or nearly com- 
pleted by 1872 and showed an mcrcaso of land ro\ onus 

from Ri 1 633 000 to RiJlOSlOOO nn increase of 
thirty two per cent exclusive of Poona oto then under o 
second SotUomont (Admtnisimtton Itsport for 167 2 <3 
p. 40) 

C Sfcond Btyular Ssillement from 1800 — Tliolcascs ^ 
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<<1 fill! proco< (Imi: of l!7,7sl villup*' iti tli> Pro- 

Mncc-, \i!h'o liuo tip til <!/!<<' In 'H ri'-itthHl, 

ai\(l the tot ’I land i« \i nnt* of Njll’ipo li'ts tm ri^a'i'd 

from K\ 1 , 1 n»,OnO to K\ 1 S,sn (ut(<, ‘*l)o\\nip an in- 
cica^t* of t'lplUN ]n i nut 'iniimi Ji'poi! 

for l.SOS-lPi, Apj)i lulr. 11 (i . p l! ) 

7 Thuxl litpuhn f)>iw lS0(p - -'I'lii' lo isCH 

granted at ihci-icond Sitthnumt Inuan l<> fill ui liom 
1S9G, and a third rcirohn Sotlhmont hn^ cmninenced 
and is still procc ding Ho\ out \ -eight \jlHges m tlio 
3^ona Collecloratc liaic lieen re-etthfl, and the revenue 
of these ro«eUled Milages Iris men- i^cd fiom IK 
to IK- 13,3.")!), -shov. ing once more an incrca'^e of thirty 
per cent 

S Undue JJnJiancciiirnfs of Land Jicinnu — ^fy Loid, 
the brief history of Land iScttlenienLs in Lombi} given 
above 11111 indicate to Your IXcellency one ])iincipal 
leason of the impoverished condition of the Deccan 
cultivators The produce of the soil docs not increase, 
either m quantity or in value, tlmty pei cent every 
thirty jmars, and the endeavour to obtain such an in- 
crease in land revenue necessaiily leaves the cultivators 
in a state of grcatei helplessness and poverty after 
each Settlement Much of the best lands in the Deccan 
was under cultivation in 1836, ^c, aftei the fimt 
twenty years of British lule in that country , new 
lands brought undei cultivation since are less fertile 
and less productive , and the dispropoitionate enhance- 
ments of land revenue obtained at each successive 
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Settlemeiit have necesaanly impovemhed the peasantry 
and made them more resonrcelefla and helpless in years 
of bad horveets The late Sir William Hunter speaking 
in the Viceregal Council m 1879 about the Bombay 
Settlements said that ** the fundamental difBcnlty of 
bnngmg rehef to the Deccan peasantry is that 
the Government oaseaament does not leave enough food 
to the cultivator to support himself and hia family 
throughout the year " This fundamental difficulty has 
not been removed since, and the assessment commenced 
after 1896 la more severe, and is likely to leave the 
cultivator more impovenahed and reaonrcelcfis tbftti the 
assessment commenced after I66C 

9 No Checl on STihanceTnenit provided sn ihe 
Revmw Laxo — My Lord the revenue law of the 
Province provides no adequate check on these a88csa> 
meats The assesamont made is not based on estimates 
of the produce of the fields, but on a saontific but 
thoroughly unpractical appraisement of the intrinsic 
value of tho land, and an exnmmatjon of tho fiscal 
history of tho TalookcL Knhancoments are made not 
merely on tho equitable grounds of extension of cultiva- 
tion and nse of pnccs but also on tho vague and in- 
definite ground of improvomonts effected by tho State. 
A now road conatruotod, a now lino of railway opened 
and oven the general advance of tho country m limes of 
peace, may be and arc, incladed under this third head 
08 a gronnd of enhancement and it will bo obnoui to 
YourLordfchip that tho condition of tho Dcccan peasantry 
can never iroprovo so long as tho Deccan Settlomonl 
Officer IS anned with this comprehensive power to mlso 
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the rental ^Mth the general advance of the country So 
far as the cultivator of the Deccan is considered, the 
blessings of peace and the benefits of a civilised adminis- 
tration add to his impoverishment, because improved 
roads and communications, and the general advance of 
the country are made a ground of enhancement of his 
rent. If such roads and communications have increased 
the prices of the produce, an enhancement of the rental 
on this definite ground is just and fair If the roads 
and communications have not increased the pnees of 
food grams, -wherem is the cultivator benefited ? and 
■why should his rental be increased because his richer 
neighbour can travel by rail, or his money lender has a 
civil couit nearer at hand ? All the real advantage 
which the cultivator secures from the general advance- 
ment of the country is shown m the use of prices, and 
that IS a just and legitimate ground of enhancement of 
rents’- To pro'vide an additional ground for enhance- 
ments when the prices have not risen is to tax the 
cultivatoi for a benefit which he has not derived, and 
makes him poorer after each Settlement 

10 No Eqv/iidble I/imAtations on Enhomcements — 
My Lord, there are no equitable hmitations to the 
enhancements which the Settlement Officer is em- 
powered to make The rule is that (1) the increase 
of revenue in the case of a Talooka, or group of 
villages, should not exceed thirty-three per cent , (2) 
the increase of revenue in the case of a village shall 
not exceed sixty-six per cent , (3) the mcrease of 

^ This was practically the only ground of enhancement contemplated 
by the Governor of Bombay in 1862 See Appendix L 
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revenne m the case of an indiyidoal holding shall 
not exceed one hondrod per cent I heg that these 
checks on the powers of the Bombay Settlement Officer 
may be compared mth the limitationa prescribed m the 
Tenancy Act for the Bengal Zemindar It is undesir 
able that the Government should take wider powers of 
enhancement with respect of cultivatort living under 
the State, than it allows to private landlords m respect 
of cnltivatora living nnder such landlords. 

11 No JudxcxaX Checks on Enhancennenta, — Lastly 
My Lord, there are no jodiaal checks on the notion of 
the Settlement Officer In 1873 an appeal m an 
assessment amt was preferred m the High Court of 
Bombay and the High Court decided the case against 
the Settlement Officer, and m faronr of the plamtiffi 
Immediately after a BUi was introdnccd m the Council 
to ezclade the junsdiotion of the High Court and of all 
CHvil Courts in matters relating to assessments and the 
Hon. Mr Ellis explained the object of the Bill in these 
memorable words " It was not expedient that the gen 
eml policy of Government in relation to the land revonue 
should bo questioned or that the detafls of revenue as- 
sessments should bo questioned by the Civi^Courfs. 
The Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction Act of 1^3 was* 
aoccrdiBgly patecd exc^adutg tho jansdictioa 
Courts in matters of assessment and if tho oswj^ont 
18 severe or unfair or the Settlement Officer commits a 
blunder tho aggnoved cultivator has no independent 
tribunal to appeal to from hia decision My Lord I 
do not wish to make any roOcction against Revenue 
Officers. I have been a Revenuo Officer myiclf ah 
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tlirougli my official career, and I speak from personal 
knowledge when I state that Revenue Officers en- 
deavour to perform their difficult and onerous duties 
as justly and conscientiously as Judicial Officers, or 
as any other class of officers in India But it will 
appear from a moment’s reflection that in the matter 
of assessment suits the Revenue Officer and the Settle- 
ment Officer are mrt'uxdly a party to the smt, and it 
cannot meet the ends of justice if they are made tlie 
final judges in such suits The failure of justice which 
often results from this inequitable system is illustrated 
by the facts I have mentioned m paragraph 8 of my 
letter to Your Lordship of the 20th of Februaiy last, 
the cost of cultivation in Madras is underestimated by 
the revenue authorities , and the Madras raiyat obtains 
no redress from this injustice because he cannot ask a 
Civil Court to determine the actual cost of cultivating 
his field In Bengal, the Tenancy Act of 1885 permits 
the cultivator to take his case to Civil Courts , all over 
India the private citizen and the private trader are per- 
mitted by the British Government and by British laws to 
seek redress, even agamst the Government itself, m the 
impartial Civil Courts of the land But the cultivators 
of India, the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most 
helpless class of the Indian population, are debarred 
(except m Bengal) from seeking redress agamst the 
assessment of Revenue Officers, and the assessment 
becomes necessarily unfair and excessive because it 
IS unchecked by an appeal to an mdependent tribunal 
12 S^r Charles Wood’s Despaich of 1^Q4 : — It will 
appear to Your Lordship from what has been stated m 

D 
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the four preceding paragraphs that there is no real 
check against undue enhancements made by Settlement 
Officers , that enhancemente out of all proportion to the 
mcrease of produce and the nse of prices are mode in 
the absence of effective checks , and that this is the 
real reason of that distreraed condition of the Deccan 
cultivator which Sir ‘WiUiam Hunter deplored m 1870 
and which every beneficent English administrator m 
India deplores at the present day The check on 
enhancements which was generously provided by Sir 
Charies "Wood Secretary of State for India, as far 
back as 1864 has turned out to be meffeotive in 
practice. In hia memorable despatch of that year 
Sir Charles Wood laid down the principle that as- 
sesamenta on lands should not on any account and 
under any circumstances exceed one^half of the net 
produce of the land tA one half of the produce after 
deducting the oost of cultivation. This rule laid down 
with the most benevolent mtentiODS has completely 
broken down in its appheabon. In Madras the cost of 
cultivation is underestimated m many cases and do 
appeal is allowed to Civil Courts against such under 
estimation in Bombay the cost of cultivation is not 
estimated at all, lands bemg assessed with an oyo to 
their mtuuEva ojod thcis hsca.1 hiSrtory 

13 My Lord, it has boon a poinful task for mo to 
place all these facts and ci»cuinstancc8 relating to I^nd 
ABscssmonts in India boforo lour Excollonoy, and I 
have done it because I feel convinced that "V our 
Excellency B Gosemmont is animated by a uncerc 
dcsiro to materially improTO tho condition of the 
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Indian cultivator There is no race of cultivators on 
earth who are more loyal, more peaceful, more willing 
to pay their proper contiibution to the State, and 
moie provident and capable of helping themselves if 
they are allowed the chance But the continuous 
enhancement of the lental at each lecumng Settle- 
ment, not merely on just, and equitable, and real 
grounds, but on vague, shadowy, and unreal grounds, 
precludes the possibility of any improvement in the 
condition of the cultivator, and takes aivay fiom him 
all motive and all power to effect permanent improve- 
ments It IS possible, my Lord, without interfering 
with the steady increase of the Land Revenue of India, 
to make that increase commensurate with the improve- 
ment in the condition of the cultivator , and I trust and 
hope Tour Exc^lency’s Government will adopt measures 
to secure this desirable object, viz, to make the increase 
of the public revenues dependent on the improvement 
m the condition of the people 

14 We do not ask for anythmg that is unreasonable 
or impracticable , we ask for those rules and limitations 
which experience has proved to be practicable and bene- 
ficial m some parts of India In Bengal the rent does 
not generally exceed one-sixth of the average gross pro- 
duce m any district, m the North-West it is about 
one-fifth of the average gross produce, according to 
Sir Antony MacdonneU’s evidence before the Currency 
Committee We beg, my Lord, m the first filace, that 
this limitation, which is generally observed by private 
landlords in Northern India, be introduced in the 
Cential Provmces, Madras and Bombay, where Govern- 
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roent Settlement Officere fix the rental In the Korth 
Western Proyinces again, the Government is satufied 
according to Sir Antony Macdonnell i evidence before the - 
Ooixency Committee, xnth forty per cent of the rents re- 
ceived by landlords from cnltivatore. We beg therefore 
tn the second place that thii healthy role be extended to 
other parts of India, and that wherever the Land Kevenne 
is obtained from the landlord one-half of the landlords 
asset* be fixed as the maxunnm State-demand. Thirdly, 
in the North-West and in Bombay also Settlements ar® 
made for thirty ycara , we beg that this rnlo may be in 
variably adhered to m all provincee of India, and that 
no shorter torraa of tettlement involving fha^aent harass- 
ment to the people oa well a* frequent enhanceniODU, 
be sanoUonod under any circumstances. FcnvrUily we 
beg that where the SetUemont i* made directly with 
cnltirator* the mle proposed by Lord Ripon in 1882 
with the concnrrcnco of the Madras Government bo 
adopted and that in districts which have been completely 
BttTvoyed and settled no eohancementa of ronti bo made 
m snbteqnont Settlements except on tho solo ground of 
a nso m pnee*. Fifthly where water rate* arc imposed 
for irrigation wc beg that tho rates bo optional as it m 
U/3W va. <sJJ. *3^ lo/l'a. , wL tW- bo. made 

compclsory until tbero oro stronger grounds for doing w 
than have yot been shown to exist in the Bill recently 
introduced in iladins. And stxthly anti lastly we con 
sidcr it fair both in tho matter of water mlcs and of 
land assessments to permit tho cultivator an appeal to 
a otiV tribunal agmnst tbo action of tbo Hovonno Officer 
who is virtually a party to such suits. I do not thlnb 
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that such a permission is hkely to foster litigation , the 
Indian cultivator is not often likely to question the 
v action of the Revenue Officer unless the Revenue Officer 
has committed a mistake Such an appeal is necessary 
to guard against unfairness and undue assessments, for 
the best and most conscientious amongst us are not free 
from blunders, and it cannot be the desire of the British 
Government that such blunders should remain unchecked 
precisely in those cases which affect the interests and the 
well-bemg of the helpless and voiceless peasant popula- 
tion of India 

Gth April 1900 
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Mt Lobd — In continofttaon of my previcmfl letter* 
on Land Settlementa in the Central Pronnce*, Madras, 
and Bombay I aak leave to submit the present letter to 
Your Excellency about Bengal. I bar© passed all my 
ofBciii life in Bengal districts, and among Bengal culti 
vatora and I venture to hope that such Ikcts as I 
able to lay before Yonr Lordship about £he agncnltuial 
condition of the Pronneo will receive Yonr Lordship • 
conoderatioo. I will not enter into any matteni of 
controversy I will endeavour to make my letter ft 
brief and clear statement of facta. 

2 H^siory of the Bengal Zemxndart wider the 
Afghan Hide , — As for back as wo can obtain ftny 
evidence of a hirtoncaj nature wo always find the 
Province of Bengal parcelled out among Zoraindara who 
were virtually rulers witfam thoir respective estates 
When tho Afghans conquered Bengal they carved out 
estates Loro and there for military Commondors ftod 
Jaigidais but loft Hindu Zemindars generally lo 
possession of tho estates which they had inlicnted from 
their fathers. Mahomedan Kaxis and Kotwals per 
fonned judicial and police work in town* hut witliru 
their own estates tho Hindu Zcmindara were left with 
their old powers. Tlicy levied rents preserved peace 
and order settled disputes and loti large armies Goo 
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of these Hindu Zemindars helped the Afghan Emperor 
of Delhi about 1280 ad., with his own tioops against 
an insurgent chief, and when Bengal became inde- 
pendent of Delhi m the following century, one of the 
Hindu Zemindars had sufficient influence and military 
power to make himself King of Bengal, and to leave 
the throne to his son 

3 H'lstoi'y of the Bengal Zemindars under the 
Moghal Rule — Bengal was once more brought under the 
rule of Delhi by the Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and Hmdu Zemindai-s confmued to hold the same 
position, and to exercise the same political and mihtary 
powers, as they had done under the Afghans We 
read in the Ayeen Alcbam that the Zemindars of Bengal 
were mostly Kayests by caste, that the militia force 
in the Piovmce consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,150 
infantry, 1170 elephants, 4260 guns, and 4400 boats, 
and that the revenue of Bengal, includmg Orissa, 
was Rs 14,961,483, or m round numbers about 
Rx 1,500,000. Similarly Behar had a militia force of 
11,415 cavalry, 449,350 infantry, and 100 boats, and 
paid a revenue of Rs 5,457,985, or in round numbers 
about Rx 5 0 0, 0 0 0 (A y%n-%-A vol. u , Ool. 

Jarrett’s translation, pp 129 and 158) Roughly 
speakmg, the land revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
demanded from the Zemindars by the Government of 
Akbar, but perhaps never fully collected, was about 
two Krors The land revenue of the sa’me Provmces 
actually collected m 1897-98 "was Rs 39,782,190, or 
nearly four Krors 

4 Beal Posrtion of the Bengal Zem^ndars — My 
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Lord I have thoiight it necessary to state these facta 
because speakers and writers on Indian subjects some- 
times make the mistake of supposing that Zemindar" 
were mere middlemen and rent collectors under th 
Mahomedan rulers, and that they were raised to the 
status of landlords, in the Enghsh sense of the word 
by Lord Cornwallis. This is not the fact Zemmdsi* 
have not only been da jacto landlords but also de fudo 
rulers within their own estates since the dawn of his- 
tory They performed the same necessary and neefnl 
part in the history of Bengal prtmons to the British 
rule that the barons of Europe performed or were 
supposed to perform m the Middle Ages. They pre- 
served peace and order mthin their own estates, im- 
pressed enme and punished offenders adjudicated cases 
and protected labourers and cultivators, and represented 
and maintamed the royal authority and mOuence. 
Their system of adnumstration was no doubt rude their 
exermse of power was often arbitrary and thcor force* 
wero often engaged m w am ag with each other os wft* 
tho case in Enropo down to tbo oighteonth century 
But in spite of all this tho Zommdars of Bongnl plowed 
a useful and necessary part m tho history of those 
times they maintained order in tho intcnor whero tho 
King or Subahdar had no means and no agency to 
preserve tho peace , tb(^ settled disputes adjudicated 
coses and punished enmo , and thoy encouraged learn 
mg and arts in their courts. Tlio Ulomturo and trndi 
tions of Bengal reflect to this day tho position and 
mflucnco whicli /cmindon occupied in tho political and 
social economy of tho Province. 
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6 Pohcy of Wai'^'en Hastvags — When the Bntish 
became the virtual lulers of Bengal in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, the Zemindars of Bengal 
necessarily lost some of their influence and power. 
Feudalism had died a natuial death in Europe, and it 
was inevitable that such quasi-feudal powers as the 
Zemindars exercised before should also be withdrawn. 
Warren Hastings depnved them of their judicial and 
police powers, and bestowed those powers on newly- 
created district collectors and police officers I wfll 
not enter mto a discussion as to whether this was 
wisely or hastily done, but it is obvious that the step 
was mevitable, for under a modem system of rule the 
fimctions of the judge and the pohce can be exercised 
only by officers of the Crown But when Warren 
Hastmgs imprisoned defaulting Zemindars, sold their 
estates to outsiders for arrears, or let them out on short 
, leases, he scarcely acted with sufficient regard to the 
ancient traditions of the Piovmce, or to the position 
which the hereditary landlords had held for centuries 
among their people 

6 Polwy of Lord GomwaUw — Lord Corn walks 
acted with a truer appreciation of the spirit of Indian 
institutions He did not render back to the Zemindars 
those judicial and pohce powers of which they had been 
deprived, but he wisely sought to secure to them that 
honoured place which they had held for centuries 
With the tme mstmcts of a nobleman, he* saw that it 
. was not good for the people, or for the rulers, that the 
estates of the ancient houses should pass mto the hands 
of shroffs and money-lenders and other auction pur- 
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chaaerB , and ^ntll the trae matmctfl of a gtateaman he 
endeavoured to give the Zenundars of Bengal the 
motive and the opportunity to extend cultivation, to 
accumulate capital, and to improve the country All 
the estate* of Bengal were very severely aaseesed after 
an elaborate inquiry but this aaaeeament made with o 
strict regard to the intereste of the Government waj 
declared to be permanent, by the famous Regulation of 
1793 

7 Result of the Permanent Settlement — My Lord 
this Permanent SetUement of the land revenue* of 
Bengal la sometimes condemned by writers who merely 
look upon it OB a loss to the Government revenue. But 
odministiutorB who have lived and worked in Bengal 
distnota, and have studied the for reaching aud bene- 
ficial results of Lord ComwaUis e policy do not share 
this opinion. In the first place the placing of a limit 
to the Government demand m the permanently settled 
tracts of Bengal has enabled tho Government by sub- 
sequent l^islation to hmit tho demand of tho Zemin 
dars themselves from tho actual cultivators and tho 
cultivators of Bengal arc therefore more prosperous, 
more resourceful ond hotter able to help thomacivc* m 
jears of bod harvest, than cultivators m any otlicr pert 
of India. In tho second place tho limitation of the 
State demand has fostered ngncuUural enterpnso 
extended cultivation, and led to tho accumulation of 
Kimo capita m tho hands of pnvato propnclors, » 
result which far sighted administrators wuli to bnnp 
about in other part* of Indio. Tlus capital I* erponded 
m fostering trades and industries m supporting school* 
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dispensaries, and charitable institutions, in excavating 
tanks and wells, and lastly in supporting the poorer 
classes in seasons of distress and famine I may cite 
here the remarkable instance of the late Mahaiaja 
of Darbhangaj who altogether expended a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling m relief woiks and in re- 
missions of rent, durmg the famme of 1897 In the 
third place, the modest capital accumulated is not 
retained in the hands of a few exclusive houses in 
Bengal, it is fairly distributed among mtelbgent, en- 
terprising, and industrious men in all districts and of 
aU classes, it passes from those who are unworthy to 
those who prove themselves to be worthy, it encourages 
professions, education and culture, and it promotes 
generally the weU-being of all classes and thereby 
indirectly helps the revenues of the country Fourthly 
and lastly, the policy of Lord ComwaUis has confirmed 
the loyalty of the most substantial classes of the people, 
and through them of the entire people, towards the 
ruling power All who have anything at stake look 
on the British rule in India, not only as a just and 
enhghtened system of administration, but as a Govern- 
ment with which their own interests are mtimately 
associated, as a Government whose permanence means 
the well-bemg of the people In the dark days of the 
Mutiny of 1867 there was no disaffection in Bengal, 
and in the words of Mr Seton Karr, “the Sepoys took 
to the villages and the jungles, and then they literally 
melted away before the impassive demeanour, the want 
of sympathy, and the silent loyalty of the Zemindars ” 
And Your Excellency is aware that m the present year 
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of a Bntiflli war m South Afiica, Bengal ZemmdarB have 
been the foremoet, among all the loyal cximmanitias of 
India, m their enthuaiastio eupport of the Bntish cause, 
and that their influence and their example and their 
exertions have told on all olaases of the people and 
evoked a general and euthusiastio expression of loyalty 
throughout the country 

8 £ent Lav>» for the ProiaZtoif of OvUivaton . — ^The 
Regulation of 1793 making a Permanent Settlement of 
the land revenue payable by Zemindars contained at the 
same time a promise to enact laws m the future for the 
protection of cultivatora. This pledge was first redeemed 
by the Government of Lord Canning by Act XL of 1859 
which prohibited the enhancement of rents except on 
certain well defined and equitable grounds. These pro- 
visions of the law of 1869 were upheld by the subse- 
quent Act VIII of 1808 and lastly the occupancy 
rights of cultivators were largely extended by the Ten 
nncy Act of 1885 which was drown up under the 
Govomment of Lord Ripon and passed by the Govern 
ment of Lord Duffenn. Theso rent lows of Bengal have 
given adequate protection to cultivators and it will ho 
found on inquiry that the rents goncmily realised by 
Bengal Zemindars aro fair and modomto and permit the 
cultivotori of the soil to save in good years for years of 
bad harvesU. 

9 Proportion of Pent fo produce tn Bengal pitfnrt#. 
— 'Ikly Lord during a period of over twenty five year* 
that I was employed as a Revenue Ofllccr in difitrcnt 
distnets in Bengal I liod occasion to male such Jo 
quines for myself, and I found that the rents gLuernlly 
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realised by Bengal Zemindais were about one-sixtb of 
the gross produce in some districts, and vs^ere even less 
in others I have, smce then, compared the results of 
my own inquiries with the figures contained m Sir W 
Huntei’s Statistical Accounts of Bengal,” pubhshed 
in 1876 and subsequent years, and I note below the 
figures given in Sii William Hunter’s work The 
“ Statistical Accounts^” do not, unfortunately, give the 
average produce and the average rents for all districts 
in Bengal , but for almost every distnct for which 
figures are available m the work, they have been re- 
produced by me m the hst given in the next paragiaph 
I have used the letters (aj and (b) to indicate, gener- 
ally, superior and inferior lands accordmg to their 
produce. 

10 ProdAJi/ie and Bent %n Bengal slwvm in figures 
as given in “ Statistical Accov/nt of Bengal ” 


District. 

24 Peeganas 

Nadiya 

Jbssoe 

Midnapur 

Hdgli 

Howeah 

Bankura 

Birbhtjm 

Dacca 


Pro^aceper 

Acre, 

£ s 
f(a) 6 2 

1(b) 2 2 

/(a) 3 3 
1(b) 0 13 
(a) 3 13 
(a) 3 15 
/(a) 3 12 
1(b) 1 10 
f(a) 3 8 
1(b) 2 0 
f(a) 2 17 
\(b) 1 14 
f(a) 4 3 
\(b) 1 16 
(a) 4 13 


Bent pci 
Acre 

d £ B d 

0 0 18 0 

0 0 9 0 

0 0 7 6 

6 0 3 0 

6 0 9 0 

0 0 9 0 

0 110 
0 0 9 0 

0 0 18 0 

0 0 9 0 

0 0 14 3 

6 0 9 0 

0 0 18 0 

0 0 9 0 

0 0 10 6 


Proportion of Rent 
to Produce 

1 18 7 per cent 

}l38 „ 

12 3 
12 0 

}29 4 „ 

j250 , 

}25 5 „ 

}227 . 
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ProftnMMr 

Btfil per 

Prwortte* rt tot 

ntitrtet 


Am. 


Am. 


to 

FredacA 



t A 

4 . 

A A 

A 



BACKXBOAirj 

(b) 

1 18 

0 

0 fi 

8 

lO"? per cent 

Faxtopctr 

W 

1 10 

0 

0 3 

9 

19*6 

n 

Utjgdibisg 

/w 

Q i 

0 

0 16 

0 

jlT-S 



1(b) 

S 14 

0 

0 9 

0 

J 


NoAxniu 

(») 

3 fi 

0 

0 9 

0 

is-s 


Tutkhh 

r(») 

3 13 

0 

0 18 

0 

|24‘0 



1(b) 

1 18 

a 

0 0 

0 

) 


DnrAJPXTB 

(b) 

1 10 

0 

0 9 

0 

26-0 

„ 

TltJimtm 

(b) 

1 13 

0 

0 0 

0 

97 -9 

n 

Pabjta 

(«) 

3 10 

0 

0 0 

0 

ISO 

r, 

Qata 

/(«) 

3 la 

0 

0 18 

0 

Isi 1 



1(b) 

2 10 

0 

0 9 

0 

/ 


UAiruHtm 

(b) 

1 IS 

0 

0 0 

0 

S81 

w 

BiiiASoa 


1 0 

0 

0 6 

0 

|S83 



1(b) 

0 12 

0 

0 3 

0 

/ 



FF — All diitnotfl for vhich Bgnrc* oro given in Su 
Wilham Hanter’a •wort are incloded in the abovo lul, 
except Burdvran lUngpur and Mnldo, for which tbe 
Bgnrcs given ore obvionalj incorrect Bcnta for Burd 
wan and Rangpur havo been overostunat-od and roots 
for Moldo undcrcatimnlcd Tbo nverago rout for tho 
twenty dislncta named above is about twenty per cent 
of tho produce and if tho value of straw was included 
in tlio produce in all diatncts tho proportion of rent 
would bo *liU lc*a«' 

11 hfi licrd tho figure* given in Sir Williaro 
Hunter fl work and quoleil abo\*o were compiled nlwul 
thirty yoars ago Since then tho pnee* of food gnuos 
have risen m Bengal higher limn tho rents of lands 
and tho Tenancy Act of 1885 )hu given n wider pm- 
tcction to cuUuTitom than existed before. If on inquiry 
wero now made distnct by district ns to tlio average 

’ Foe li* pro port fan of Uod t«Teiio« to roal wo AppewUt A 
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produce, lucludiug stiaw, and the average rents of 
Bengal, tire rents now generally realised be found 
to be below one-fiftb or oue-sixtb the gross produce m 
most drstrrcts It will, therefore, appear that the Pei- 
manent Settlement of Bengal and the subsequent Rent 
Acts have secured all the results which they were rn- 
tended to secure They have extended cultivatron, 
fostered enterprise and works of public utility, and 
mamtamed in Bengal an mtelligent, influential, and 
loyal class of landlords, the strongest supporters of 
British Rule in India They have protected cultiva- 
tors, moderated rents, and enabled the poorer classes 
to save somethmg in good years for years of bad har- 
vest They have decreased the indebtedness of the 
cultivating classes, and enabled them to live in better 
houses, use better utensils, and save more in agricultural 
stock and m silver jewellery, than them fathers did be- 
fore And lastly, moral advancement has kept pace 
with material advancement, and the Bengal cultivator 
of the present day is better read, better informed, more 
self-reliant, more able to defend his own interests, than 
he was before 

12 My Lord, these are blessings which have been 
secured to the Bengal landlord and the Bengal culti- 
vator by the Permanent Settlement and by the succes- 
sive Rent Laws of Bengal But I do not wish to be 
misundemtood I do not at the present tune ask for 
the extension of the Bengal system to other parts of 
India , I have not made any such suggestion m the 
three letters which I have had the honour to address 
to Your Excellency Each Province in India has its 
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own land Bysteco, under which the people have lived for 
generationfl, and with which the people are familiar , 
hnd it ifl possible nnder each land system to afford 
adequate protection to the cultivator against frequent 
reassessment*, and undue enhancements. What I have 
asked my Lord is that such protection bo granted to 
the cultivator of each Provmce under the land Bystem 
under which he lives. I have prayed that where tho 
cultivator pays direct to tho State, tho impracticable mlo 
of realising one-half the -net prodneo or one-third tho 
grosi produce bo abandoned and the mlo of fixing one- 
fifth tho gross produce ns the manmnin of rent ho 
adopted. I have prayed that where tho revenue w 
paid by landlords one-holf of tbear assets bo fixed « 
the Government revenue os is done in tho NW 
Provinces of India. I have prayed that where no 
Permanent Settlement ho* been made, tho ponod of 
each rocumng settlement bo fixed at thirty years os 
m the N W Provinces of India. And I havo proyod 
that whore diatncts have been onco snrvi^od and settled 
a nso m pnees be mado tho solo ground of enhonecraent 
in future soltlomonta, as was proposed hy tho Uorquu of 
lUpon in 1882 I sincoroly trust and hopo that these 
proposals, which arc modomto and practicable and 
Tph.vci) is ssy RtodtSf ihff trf 

tho diffoTcnt land systems m tho diffcront Province*, 
will find occoptanco with Tour Excellency a Oovernmeut. 
caii ..tprii looa 
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My Lord, — In continuation of my previous letters on 
Land Settlements in the Central Provmces, Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, I take the hberty of suhmittmg 
to Your Excellency this final letter on I^and Settlements 
m Northern India The land system in the N.W 
Provinces differs somewhat from that in Oudh, and 
these systems again are somewhat difierent from the 
Punjab system , but there is a general resemblance in 
the systems prevaihng in aU these three Provinces 
of Northern India For m all these Provinces the 
cultivators generally pay their rents to landlords , and 
the revenue payable by landlords to the Government 
(except where it is permanently settled), is liable to 
revision and enhancement at each recurring Settlement. 
I shall, therefore, with a view not to prolong this 
correspondence, endeavour to compress my remarks 
and suggestions with regard to all the three Provmces 
of Northern India withm the limits of this letter 

2 Acqyb'is%tion of the North-Western Provinces — 
The North-Western Provinces came under British Rule 
at different dates (a) Benares and some adjoining 
districts were acquired fiom the Nawab of Oudh by 
the treaty of 1775, and were permanently settled m 
1795 In this respect they resemble the permanently 
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settled tnurta of Bengal of tvIucIi I have tpoVen before 
and I shall have no farther remarks to make of these 
distncta in the present letter (6) Allahabad and some 
adjoining distncte were ceded by the Nawnb of Ondh 
in 1601 (c) Agra and some other dutncti vrere 

oonqnered by Ixird lake in 1808 Some leas important 
tracts were added in rabseqnent yeara 

3 Early Mxstal^ea tu Larid Revenue Settlements . — 
It may easily be imagmod that mistakes were mode 
by administrators who first endeavoured to Beltlo tha 
land revenues. It was the custom in the last days of 
the Mahomedon rule to fix the State-demand at a 
very high figure and then to reahso as much of tha 
nominal demand as was poasiblo from year to year 
The mistake made by Bntish adminutmtori was to ad 
horn to thus high nommal demand ond then to try and 
realise tho whole of it. Some Bntash administrators raw 
this mistako, and ono collector Mr Dumhleton wrote 
that tho Settlement of 1803 pressed beyond a leowu 
ablo demand and also coroploiDctl that tho Bovoro rates of 
tho Nawnb s govommont were stereotyped by tho Bntish 
ruler* ^(rUJiout tho same clostjcity in rtaillsmg" (Baden 
PowcUb Laud Sptom* of Bntisb India" voL lu p. 14) 

4 Early Setaements 1802 to 1822 — Prodama 
tlons wore utauod in 1802 that a Settlement woald 
ho mode for throe years to bo succeeded by onothcr 
Settlement for tlireo years and tins was to be followed 
by a thml Settlement for four years after which a 
Permanent Settlement would bo concluded But before 
the expiry of tho total period of ten years, the ticwb of 
tho ruleni had clianged and the idea of a Permanent 
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Settlement had been abandoned. Two fresh Settle- 
ments were made for five 3 mars each, down to 
1822 In the meantime, Mr Holt Mackenzie sub- 
mitted his famous Minute, which led to the passing of 
Kegulation VII of 1822 

5 H^gxdaUon YII. of 1822, IV of 1828, and IX 
0 / 1833 — The three successive Regulations were passed 
within eleven years, but the mistake of over-assessment 
was not altogethei rectified, and the State-demand was 
fixed at two-thirds of the rental by the last Regulation 
Settlements were accordmgly made between 1833 and 
1849, and the country remained in a state of perpetual 
poverity A terrible famine visited the Horth-Westera 
Provmces in 1837, and desolated the whole country 
from Allahabad to Delhi, though it was most intense 
m the Doab, and m the neighbourhood of Agra, The 
Government revenue was permanently decreased in most 
districts after the famine 

6 “ Saharanpur RvZes” of 1855 — It was not 
until 1855 that the exorbitant State-demand of two- 
thirds of the rental was reduced to one-half the 
rental by the famous “ Saharanpur Rules ” This is 
now the general rule m Northern India, and has given 
considerable rehef to the people When a famme again 
visited Northern India m 1860, it was less severe 
than the precedmg one , and Colonel Baird Smith, who 
inqmred into the causes and effects of the famme, 
declared that its comparative mildness was due to the 
moderate demands of the State Colonel Baird Smith 
recommended a Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenue for the improvement of the condition of the 
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people. Tb© recommendation received the approval of 
Lord Oanning and of the Secretary of State for India m 
1862 , but the proposal wa« long kept in abeyance and 
■was at lost, ■unfortunately abandoned in 1883 ^ 

7 A<A XIX, of 1878 and the Preaenf Method of 
BeitLemesnU , — ^The revenue law was much simplified by 
Act ITIT, of 1873 which repealed about fifty Rcgula 
tioua or port* of R^ulationa, and eight Acts. The 
assessment of renta, too whidi had hitherto been mode 
by Settlement Officers after elaborate calculations and 
on somewhat theoretical grounds, resulting m much 
harassment to cultivators and gross meijuality of m 
cidence was now much amplified Tho healthy rule 
woB at last adopted m 1880 that the rents octuallf 
receiv6d by landlorda as shown in villago ronl rolls, 
should bo roceivcd oa the basis of osscssment, with 
necessary cotrectiotit. “ Wc do not,'’ says Sir Antony 
llacdonnoll in hia endenco before tho Currency Com 
mittoo, for the purpoao of osseesiDg the Government 
revenue mako a basis of our own wo proceed on tho 
basis of actual facts which have been brought into 
existence by tho operation of tho ordinary law of 
rent, and tho arrungornoat which ibo landlord has 
made with bu own tenant” (hlinutca of Evidence voL 
1 . p It will thus bo seen that though the 

North Western Pronneea lm\o not obtained a Per 
manonl Settlement -which would liavo led to some 
occumnlalion of capital nod promotion of indnitncs I® 
tho country yot tho worst blunders of the early Iflod 
Bctllcmcnta havo been rectified one by one Tn iSfb 
I Ai*i*eirflt IL 
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the revenue was fixed at one-half the rental, m 1878 
the Land Revenue Act was simplified, and in 1886 
the haiassmg process of settling rents on theoretical 
grounds, which stdl unfortunately prevails m some 
other parts of India, was abandoned, and the actual 
rental of the country was accepted, with necessary 
corrections, as the basis of assessment. 

8 Acquisition of Oudh . — Oudh was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie in 1856, ie after the land revenue 
administration had been reduced to system in the N W 
Provinces, and it therefore escaped some of the worst 
blunders made in earlier years The landlords of Oudh 
were called Talukdars, and out of 23,543 villages in 
Oudh, 13,640 weie settled, m 1856, with Talukdars, 
and 9903 with Village Proprietors 

9 Settlement after the Mutiny of 1857 — After 
the Mutiny of 1857 all lands were confiscated by 
the Government by a proclamation in 1858 This 
summary and somewhat alarmmg procedure was much 
criticised m England, and then the estates were re- 
conferred on the Talukdars, with a provision for 
protectmg the nghts of subordmate tenants, which 
provision was entered m the sanads or title-deeds 
which were afterwards issued The assessment of the 
estates of six (reduced to five) loyal Talukdare had 
been made permanent , the other estates were settled 
between 1860 and 1878 for thirty years 

10 Acquisition of the Punjab — ^A portion of the 
Punjab, between the Sutlej and the Eavi, was annexed 
after the first Sikh war in 1846 The remainder was 
annexed after the second Sikh war m 1849 And 
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Dellu and flome other dislncta "were transferred frota 
the North ‘W’estom Provmcea to the Poiyah after the 
ilutiny m 1868 A Board of Admmiatration 'was 
formed for the Pmyab m 1849 , it gave place to a 
Chief Commissioner a few year* later and after the 
Mntmy and after the tranaferenc© of Delhi and other 
districts into the Ponjab a Lientenant-Govemor ^ 
appomted for the Punjab in 1869 

11 SettUmenta \n the Punjab, Rates of Assess- 
ment — ^Mistakes, similar to those which hod been 
made in the early Settlements in the N W Pronnccs 
were mado m the Paiyab and British administrators 
endeavoured to realise the rates at which lands were 
assessed under tho SiVhs. M^or Wace said in hn 
evidence before tho Famine Commission of 1878 tbst 
commencing m 1849 with a standard of ono*tbird 
of tho produce a period of low prices, combined with 
other confidomtious affecting tho welfare of a nowly 
conquered and previously much-oppressed country com 
pellod us to reduce that standard socccssivoly to a 
fourth and a sixth Even this standard applied only 
to Lahore and Amntsar Divisions settled between 
18C0 and 1872 in later SottJemonts, ono-half tho 
customary rents was accepted as in tho N W Pronnccs 
M the Qovejnmrnt jmmufi -IIX to Famino 

Commissions Report p 306) A I^nd Bovenuo Act 
(XXSItT of 1871) was passed for tho Punjab in 1871 
and tins has been replaced by tho present law Art 

■'C\Tr ori887 Thcro nro a largo nui ibor of petty Unil 

lonls in the Punjab who cultivate their own lamN and 
in tho InmiDo Commissions Report (1879) it w »tfttc<l 
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lliat fifty-foui per cent of tlic cultivated area is held by 
cultivating landlords, and foit^^-four per cent by tenants 

12. Assessment JiuJcs — Rules vere formulated, under 
the Revenue Act of 1S71, that the Government revenue 
should not evceed the " estimated value of half the net 
produce of an estate, or, m other words, one-half of 
the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receiv- 
able by the landlord in monej' or in kind ” This rule 
has been reaffirmed and explained by the subsequent 
rules passed under the Revenue Act of 1887, two of 
which are quoted below — 

“(1) The general principle of assessment to be 
followed IS that the Government demand for 
land revenue shall not exceed the estimated 
value of half the net produce of the estate” 

“ (3) In estimating the net produce of cultivated 
lands of any class, whether occupied by land- 
owners themselves or by tenants, the rents paid 
m money or in kind on an average of years by 
ordinary tenants-at-wiU for such lands m the 
assessment circle to which the estate belongs, 
shall be the principal guide ” 

It IS important to note that while the principle fixing 
the Government demand is the same in the Punjab as 
in Madras, viz one-half the net produce, the practice 
IS widely different In the Punjab the usual rent ip 
accepted as the net produce, and the revenue is 
therefore about half the rental, as in thb North-West 
Provmces In Madras the net produce is calculated 
by an elaborate process which is inaccurate in results, 
and IS unjust and oppressive to the cultivators 

13. My Lord, I have m the preceding paragraphs briefly 
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deccribed tbe land revenue systems and rules of tbe 
North West Provinces Ondh and the Punjab , and I 
crave permission to indicate in a few words the modifi '• 
cations and the safeguards that seem to be called for 
I will not m the present letter recommend the erten 
mon of the Bengal system of Permanent settlement to 
Northern India, I will merely suggest improvements 
which are consistent with the systems prevailing in 
Northern India, and which will not in any way affect 
the principle of those systems. 

14. Faxr Rente and Secure Tenures for Ovltwaiors 
— The protection of the cultivators is the first object of tho 
Government and this object is imperfectly secured under 
tho present laws. Sir A. Macdonnell said before tho 
Currency Committee- '‘Whenever wo find a rent-roll 
which we consider unstable or oxcessive, we roduco tho 
rental for the purpose of assessment os between tho 
landlord and the Government wo mate no intorforenco 
as between tho landlord and his tenant (Mmutes of 
Evidence, Part L p. 211) It is necessary to consider 
whether such ' unstable or exxieasive " rental should bo 
permitted and whether a maximum hmit of rents in 
proportion to tho gross produce should not bo hud down 
by law m case of ordinary cultivated lands. Some jears 
ago tho British Indian Association of Calcutta repre- 
senting tlio largo landholders of Bengal proposed (o 
accept twenty five per cent of the gross produce as tho 
landJonl s sluiro as appears from Sir Dampicr s evidence 
before tho Famine Commission of 1878 (Appendix II 
p. 72). And when the Bengal Tenancy Bill was framed 
in 1883 it was proposed to lay down one fifth the gross 
produce as the maximum rent Again in the Punjab 
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Administration Report of 1898-99 I find that “over 
two thousand notices (to eject tenants) were issued in 
Hissai ]\Iost of those were in Susa , the}' show that 
the people are preparing for the coming Settlement by 
ejectment of such tenants as might claim to he occu- 
pancy tenants ” This, I submit, is another case which 
requires attention, and I venture to hope that the Gov- 
ernment will so modify the law as to extend occupancy 
rights to all settled tenants in Northern India 

15 Fa%r Fcvcivm cmcl Long Settlements — The pnn- 
ciple on which Land Revenue is fixed in Northern India, 
viz at one-half the rental, is fair, and Settlements are 
generally made for thirty years in Noithem India It 
IS desimble that these rules should be made universal in 
their application in all parts of India, to prevent frequent 
harassment of the people Each Settlement generally 
seciues a large enliancement on the revenue, as will be 
seen from the figures given below, and it is necessary 


Dbtrict 

Increase of 
Revenue 
duo to 
resettlement. 

Budatm 

27 4 per cent 

Garhwal 

63 2 „ 

TJnao 

19 8 

Partapgarli 

31 7 

Rae Bareli 

24 8 

Sultanpur 

24 2 

Lucknow 

21 6 

Hardoi 

25 6 

Sitapur 

28 9 „ 

Ban Banki 

30 8 

Fyzabad 

29 0 


Admimatratton Report of 
NWPdi Oudh, 1897 98, 
pp 1 to 9 




Increnso of 

District 

Old 

Revenue 

Revenue 
due to 



resettlement 


Ra 

Rs 

Montgomery 

408,981 

163,058 


Admimstraiton Report of the 
Punjdb, 1898 99, pp 23, and 
Statistical Table X V 
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therefore to inquire minutely if this is not partly due to 
undue and exceaive enhancements of the rental secured 
by landlords. There la ^ways the nak of landlords try 
mg to obtain each enhancementa of the rental, afte 
they haTe submitted to an enhancement of the rerenu' 
at s new Settlement. 

IG The Imposxtxon of Ceeat ^. — The difficulty of real 
ismg direct taxes m India, principally on account of thi 
poverty of the people has induced the Government ti 
raise such taxes from the land along with and in oddi 
tion to the land revenue. In Bengal cesses ore levi6( 
from landlords and colfavatora for roads and for pubhi 
works , in Northern India ceases are levied for Koads 
Schools, Fo«t Onico Duponsary Famines Paiwans, oik 
Cbowkidars, amounting to eight and a quarter per cent 
on the rontal and in tbo Central Pronneos such cease 
come up to twelve and a half per cent on tho rental 
Tlieso cesses are assessed on tho rent, &i^d paid by land 
holders with the land rovenuo and when tho lane 
rovonuo is enhanced at sotUoments tho cesses ndvnnct 
automatically It will bo clear to lour Excellency thai 
tho object of fixing tho rovonuo at lift} per cent of tlu 
rental is entirely lent if another eight or twelve per cent 
on tho rent'd is added under the namo of ersses. TIh 

Sahnranpur Pules which reduced tJio land revenue 
from aixty-Bix and two-tbirds per cent to fifty per cent 
of tho rental ore thus reduced to a dead letter and thi 
object of fixing a moderate land rovenuo ii defeated 1 
the land is onco more a.^-K.'sanl wUh vanoui ccstea 
There may In. somo reason for avesung the land foi 
works which directly lK.Dcfit tho land like roads anti 
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wells, but there is no reason oi justice in assessing the 
land for schools and dispensanes The total of cesses 
fin Bengal is one anna in the rupee, or six and a quarter 
per cent of the rental, and this late should be fixed as 
the maximum total of all cesses imposed on land, leviable 
only for works benefitmg the land If a moderate as- 
sessment of the land be essentially necessary for the 
weU-bemg of a nation of cultivators, it is absolutely 
necessary to guard against indirectly raising that assess- 
ment to a material extent, or for purposes not directly 
calculated to benefit the land 

17 In the last place, I desire, my Lord, to say only 
one word about the Land Ahenation Bill, now under the 
consideration of the Indian Government I shall not 
anticipate the decision of the expenenced administrators 
who are giving their attention to the matter, noi shall I 
venture to express an opimon how far some provisions 
of the nature may be needed in some locahties as a 
temporary measure of rehef AU that I wish to urge is 
that no permanent rehef can be given to the cultivators 
of India by taking away from the marketable value of 
about the only property which they possess In Bengal 
such proposals were under consideration m 1883 and 
again in 1896, but it was wisely decided that good rent 
laws and light rental were the soundest means to save 
the cultivators fiom the grasp of money-lenders, and 
withm my experience, good rent laws and light rental 
have to a great extent freed the cultivators of Bengal 
from mdebtedness within the last thirty years The 
cultivators in Northern India, the Central Provinces, 
and the Deccan, are not less thrifty and frugal than 
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Bongal caltivEtors and the tomo result which has been 
achieved in Bengal can be produced elsewhere through 
tho Bame means, vis^ light rental and good rent law 
protecting the caltivators firom undue and uncertain 
enhancements, 

18 For the Bake of convemience I desire briefly tc 
summons© the proposals which I have modo in tho five 
letters, of which this is the last , and as these proposals 
embody tho viowa of my oonntrymen genorally I feel 
convinced they will receive Your ExceUen*^ s considera- 
tion. 

(a) Where tho State receives land rewenuo through 
landlords and tho rovonoo is sot pennanontly settled 
wo oak that tho Soharanpur Rules may bo uni 
voiKdly applied and tho StotiMlomand bo limited to 
one half tho rentoL 

(b) Where tho State romvc* land rovonuo direct 
from cultivators wo ask that tho rate bo limited to a 
maximum of ono-fiflh the gross produce of tho soil * In 
Madras tho old rule demanding ono-holf tho not produce 
as revenue is supplemented by a rulo limiting tho 
rovonuo to one third tho gross prodneo and tins lias led 
to over assessment in that Province Having regard to 
Iho rales of rent and rovenuo in all Provinces of India 
wo osL that tho old rulo of demanding ono-lialf tho net 
prodoco bo mipplcmcnlcd by a rnlo limiting tho revenuo 
to one fipii tho grojs produce wherever revenuo is paid 
to the State direct by cultivators. 

' Tt* tuMimoiB ot oDv-Utb the prolnw •hoaVt col etc«»W In 
It ot say ilnRl* boUlBR Tb »Trr»Bn ImkI twtentw foe • wt»ota 
d rtrv^ IncladiDji w»l »BiI dry lind*. b* lunltnl Uy oot I'^th 

lb« frodoc* u In Ncftl.*Tn 
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(c) Where the State receives land revenue direct 
fi?ora cultivators, we ask that the rule laid down by Lord 
s-Eipon, of making an increase of prices the sole ground 
of enhancement at the tune of re-settlements, be uni- 
versally apphed 

(d) Where the land revenue is not permanently 
settled, we ask that Settlements be made not oftener 
than once in thirty years. 

(e) We pray that no cesses be imposed on the rental 
of the land except for purposes directly benefiting the 
land , and that the total of such cesses assessed on the 
rental may not exceed six and a quarter per cent (one 
anna in the rupee) m any provmce of India 

(/) We pray that where the Government provides 
water for irrigation, the cultivator may be left — as he 
has been during the last forty years — the option of 
paymg for the water if he choose to use it, and that no 
compulsory water-rate be imposed 

ig) And lastly, we pray that m the case of any dif- 
ference between cultivators and Settlement Of&cers m 
the matter of assessment, an appeal be allowed to an 
independent tribunal, not concerned with the fixing and 
levymg of rents and rates 


12</i May 1900 



FAlfTNE mSHRANCE GRAOT lUILWATS 
AND IHBIGATION 


The cfccnrrence of the Madras fomine of 1877 in 
daced Lord Lytton 8 Government to create new resonroe 
for Famine Belief and Insurance New taxes wen 
imposed the annual famine grant was fixed a 
Hi.1 500 000 and a pledge was given to the peopl* 
of India that the proceeds of the taxes would not tx 
expended for any purpose other than that for whicl 
they wore imposed The mmple object was in fact t( 
provide so for as possible an annual surplus of on( 
and a half crores for fomino relief or famine insurance 
expenditure. To the oxtont to which in any year the 
amount was not spent on relief it was to bo spool 
solely on redaction of debt, or rather upon avoidance 
of debt which is tbo some thing Soch avoidonco was 
to bo effected by spending tbo money on productive 
public works tho cost of which would othorwiso hs\c 
boon root by loans. * 

Tho pledge was broken soon after it was given. In 
tho budget of 1878 79 tho grant ivas mode hut in 
tho budget of 1870 80 it was suspended. There was 
a strong protest from the public in India, and tho 
Secretary of State in his despatch of 20rd December 
1880 took exception to Sir Tohn Strachej s argument 
Uiak whether tho public accounts showed surjdos 
equilibrium or deficit, tho new taxes must prevent 

' tb ruTtiot Coounlnf^ of p. 

n 
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debt by tbe amount they yielded, and therefore ful- 
filled the conditions under which they were imposed. 
,The mergmg of the proceeds of taxes, imposed under a 
distinct pledge, m the general revenues of India, was 
felt to be a violation of the pledge , and it was decided 
in 1881 that the full grant of one and a half crores 
(Rx 1,500,000) should always be entered in the budget 
under the head of Famine Relief and Insurance, with 
sub-heads for (1) Rehef, (2) Protective Works, and (3) 
Reduction of Debt 

It will thus appear that “the origmal policy of 
devotmg the whole of the grant, less actual cost of 
famine relief, to reduction or avoidance of debt had 
been changed by the acceptance of the view that a 
large part of the grant might be better apphed to what 
are called Famine Protective, as distmct from Produc- 
tive Pubhc Works ” ^ But even this new and modified 
purpose of the famme grant was not strictly adhered 
to In fifteen years down to 1895-96 the famine 

grant, at a crore and a half annually, was 22^ crores 

(Rx 22,500,000) while the expenditure for the pur- 
poses set forth above was only Rx 17,644,185, thus 

1 Spent on actual famine relief Rx.320,664 

2 On protective irrigation works 1,813,841 

3 On protective rad ways 6,550,931 

4 Interest upon Indian Midland and 

Bengal Nagpore Rad ways 3,631,450 

5 Reduction and avoidance of debt ^5,327,299 

17,644,185 

^ Report of the Famine CommiBsion of 1898, p 325 
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It IB obvioufl that the money spent under the fourth 
headmg x,c, in paying interest on Indian railwavB cam 
not come under the purpoee of the Famine Grant, 
as ongmoUy defined, Exoluding that sum the total 
money spent m fifteen years fell short of the grant by 
over eight rmlhoDs of tens of rupees. The history of 
the Famine Behef and Insurance Grant is on lUustra 
tion of the truth that the inteieaLs of the people are 
hut imperfectly safeguarded under the present system 
of administration 

With the best of intentions British admimstraton m 
India have repeatedly drifted into errors or forgotten 
thoir pledges because the people tliorasolvc* liavo been 
carefully debarred from any real share m tho administra- 
tion. So truo u tho maxim laid down by John Stuart * 
Mill that ** It 16 on inhoront condition of hnmon affairs 
that no mtontion bowoTcr sinccro of protecting tlio 
interests of othori con mako it safe or salntary to tic 
up tbar own liands." 

Tho largo sums spent m famine rcbef in 1897 and 
in 1900 will probably bnng up tlic total of ftvmioo 
cxpcnditnro to tho total of tho grant but it is ncccs 
sary to lay down spcafic rules for the future oxpcndiluro 
of tho grant. In tho first place tho construction of 
protective railwap should now bo abandonctl bccauwj 
the Famine Coramissioncni appointed m 1808 liave 
flatcd m their Ilcport that most of the ncccwry 
pro/frtin* nulwap have now been con^tructcil nnil (Iml 
there IS a pos^tibility of otlicni being constructo«I as 
j/rwlufMt'*' worts.* In tho second plact the interest 
* l.r|>ert ot Uw r*aiIo» Cotsml loo of 1 0 j», MO 
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upon the Midland and Bengal Nagpur Bailirajs should 
not he charged to the famine grant, and the sanction 
given hy Lord Bandolph Churchill, Secretary of State 
for India, to this irregular proceeding in 1885 should 
now be revoked ^ The whole of the famine grant of 
11x1,500,000 should thus be set free, and should be 
devoted entirely (1) upon actual famine lehef, (2) upon 
protective inigation works, and (S) on the reduction 
of debt When there is no famine, a million tens of 
rupees should be spent annually on protective irrigation 
works, and the remammg half a miUion should be used 
as a sinking fund to reduce the enormous pubhc debt 
of India. 

The total length of railways m India up to the end 
of 1898-99 was 26,059-| miles, of which 22,491 miles 
were open for traffic The net loss to the State, to 

^ Lord Randolph Churchill’s sanction runs as follows — “Great 
objection has been taken, both by former Secretaries of State and by 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons last year, to the pro 
posal to appropriate as interest any portion of the Famine Insurance 
Grant, the declared object of which was to keep down debt I recog- 
nise, however, that the circumstances of the present time are of a 
special character, and could not have been contemplated either by my 
predecessors or by the Parliamentary Committee I therefore 
authorise you to charge against the Famme Insurance Grant the 
amount payable dnnng the next five years, an mterest on capital 
raised by compames for the purpose of constructmg any of the Imes 
which are mentioned by your Government as being, m your opimon, 
needed for the protection of the country against famine, but which 
you are not at present able to construct through State agency ” Sub- 
sequently, after the lines had been opened, it was agreed, m 1890, 
that the charge agamst the Famme Insurance Grant should be, not 
the guaranteed interest, but the net loss on the railways, mcludmg 
that mterest It is needless to add that the people of India, to whom 
a pledge had been given when the taxes were imposed, were not con- 
sulted when these various orders were passed about the apphcation of 
their proceeds. 


F 
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the people of India, from those railways after deducting 
all their earmngs and rotnmfl, was Ri.67,734 761 up 
to the end of 1898 99 It is apparent fixjm the« 
figures that railways have been overdone m India — 
overdone in oonsideration of the resources of the country 
Nearly all the lines needed for famine proteotivo pur 
poses have been completed and it is reasonable therefore 
to hope that no future lines shall be undertaken by 
the State either as protective works or os productive 
works and that the profits of no future lines shall bo 
gnoranteed out of the pobho revenues. If there is a 
reasonable chance of profits from now lines m any part 
of Indio, private capital and private onterpnso will 
undortoko them. If thoro is no reasonable chance of 
profits from fresh lines to oonstract thorn out of Indian 
roTonnos, or to guAnmtoo profits out of the proceeds of 
taxes, IS to sncnfico the interests of tho people of India 
to tho interests of speculators and capitalists.^ 

What India wonts now is an oxtcnsivo system of 
irrigation and wo havo already soggestod that a croro 
of rupees, out of the croro and a half of tho famine 
grant may bo nnnnally spent on protective imgntion 
work-s. ■ It appears to us wnto tho members of tho 
Famine Commission of 1898 that most of tho noccs 
sary protective railways havo now been constructed 
that tlicro is a possibility of others being constructed 
on their raents as productive works ^or os feeders to 
the trunk lines of railway without phutance from tlio 
famine grant and that ondcr exurfing circnmstoncus 

‘ Sf* vrUrece of Hr H Jacob befor* th Comtnl Ion Mi 

lodiM rrn^tMliloTt ApproJix U 
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greater protection will lie afforded by the extension of 
irrigation works ” ^ 

In 18C9, Colonel Stracliey, then Inspector-General 
of Irrigation Woiks in India, submitted a report after 
an inquir)" ordered by the Secretar}’’ of State for India 
He stated in the report that m Madras 3,000,000 
acres, being about oue-fbuith of the whole cultivated 
area, were irngated , that in Bombay there weie few 
imgation works deserving special service, except m 
Sindh, that in the Punjab, 800,000 acres were under 
imgation , and that in the North-Western Provinces a 
similar area was imgated 

Imgation works are now classed into three classes 
I — Productive Works 
II — Protective Works 
III — Minor Works 

ProdALcUve ImgaUon Worlcs — The capital outlay on 
productive imgation works up to the end of 1879-80 
was Ex 20,298,000 The capital outlay up to the 
end of 1896-97 (mcludmg one purely navigation work) 
was Ex 31,262,948 The capital expenditure dunng 
seventeen years was, therefore, only eleven million tens 
of rupees, but, deducting from this a sum paid by the 
Government to the Madras Irrigation Company, the 
actual capital outlay dunng the seventeen years has 
been only Ex. 640,0 00 per annum The area irngated 
m 1878-79 iVas 6,171,497 acres The area imgated 
m 1896-97 was 9,448,692 acres The net return on 
the capital outlay m the year 1896-97 was 6 36 per 
cent , showmg that, financially, the productive irrigation 
works have been a success 

^ Eeport, p 330 
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Prcftectxve Imgatwn Works , — The capital outlAj on 
protective imgation works np to the end of 18D6 97 
was R1.2 099 2B3 out of which Kx.1 698 424 has 
been charged against the Famine Insoranco Grant 
The total area irrigated hy these works m 1896 97 
was 200 733 acres not including 123 087 acres im 
gated by the Swat River Canal. Interest is not 
charged against protective irrigation works, ns tho cost 
of coDstmction is met from revenues. 

Mxnor Xmgatton Works — Tho irrigation effected by 
wbat ore called minor works is of the very greatest 
importance. Many of them ore old imgation works 
constructed by Hindu and ilabomedan mlers, or more 
recently by distnct board* or pubho-spintod indinduala, 
and bnvo been taken over by tho State. Some of tho 
old works arc of great suo imgating scvoral Inmdrcd 
thousand acres others are email works which oro 
nnmorouB m Madras and about one half tho total 
irrigated area in that pronneo is imgatcd from such 
works. 

Not only nro these minor works exceedingly boncficml 
to tho country hut tbcir financial returns too arc also 
very satislactor^ bccauso tho British Oovomment did 
not spend any capital on tho construction of moat of 
ihcTO Tho total oapcndituTO inouTrtd on tlicso rolnor 
works during the sovcntcon jears ending 1S9C 97 
was over eight crorca. Tho rovenue atlnbuLablo to 
works of tins class exceeded tho cxpcnihture by over 
SIX crofos. Tho total area imgnted by minor works In 
1S9C 97 was 7 4-12 990 

Taking all the three chk cs of works togither tho 
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total area irrigated in India in 1896-97 is shown 
below — 


By productive woiks 

By protective works 

By minor works 
* 

Total area irrigated 


Acres 

9,448,692 

323,820 

7,442,990 

17,215,502 


The figures given above, which have been taken from 
the Eeport of the Famine Commission of 1898, show 
the area of land now under imgation and the satisfactory 
financial results of the irrigation works hitherto under- 
taken But the figures do not represent the entire 
financial value of these works They show the direct 
proceeds of water-rates collected, either separately, or 
with the land revenue as in Madras, but they do not 
mdicate the extent to which the land revenue itself is 
made stable by imgation works ensuring the prosperity 
of agriculture The Famine Commissioners very rightly 
urge, “that the value of these works should not be 
judged too strictly by the financial results, and that due 
credit should be given to the works, even if it cannot 
be reduced to a quantitative form, not only for the 
stability of the revenue assessed on the lands de- 
pendent on them, which may be small, but also for 
their great value m such a countrj^ in all seasons of 
drought, to the people of the neighbourhood, as veil as 
to those whose crops are actually secured ” ^ 

Fai above financial considerations should be reckoned 
the duty of the State to protect agnculture and to ■'aie 

’ Roj'ort, p 3-lG .See nRo Jneoha K\ jdcnce. Appendix U 
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tbe hv©6 of the people m a coantry so dependent on 
water as India. The painihl eipenenco through which 
we are passing m the present year most convince the 
Government of India of the necessity of storing water in 
every part of the coimtry for the saving of crops m 
years of drought, for the saving of cattle and for the 
saving of human lives. The canal system may not bo 
practicable on high table-lands and m hilly country but 
embankments and husids constructed across slopes would 
convert large dry areas mto perennial lakes capable of 
imgating thousands of acres in the surrounding country 
This was very clearly explained by Mr Samuol Smith 
M,P in his speech in a recent debate m tbo House of 
Commons, and this was also fonshly urged by tho Hon 
Bai Bahadur E K. Bose m his recent speech In tho 
Viceroy s CouociL 

** ^Tiat I am unable to make out ” said Mr Boso is 
why tho question of having storage tanks has never j 
attracted attention. It cannot bo said there is nothing 
in tho country to suggest tbo utility of such works. o 
have many such tonka, modo mainly m pro-Bntish da}** 
m what IS known as tbo lako region of tho Central 
ProMDCOs. Hero an imgalion tftnlr uj an irregular sheet 
of water its banks formed by hills and its dyke shaped 
out by spun from tlicm thrown athwart llio liollow Tho 
largest of thorn has a circumference of seventeen miles. 
By two short bumJji tho waters of scores of liill^ liavc 
been impounded into a lovely lake whicli spn^ad^ its 
ftrtilwlng streams over largo arean of surrounding culli 
ration WTicto tbe crude untrained 'ilhg httulni'iii 
succeeded Bntisli scientific skill is bound to attain 
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greater success In a question Like this I speak ivitli 
great diffidence, but I believe that the tracts of high 
lands and valleys whicb abound in the Central Provinces 
would, if looked into, fumisb suitable sites for several 
such tanks Two or three of them have been made of 
late years to supply dnnkmg water to mumcipal towns, 
but their importance for irrigation does not appear to 
have received consideration ” ^ 

Besides such artificial lakes, it is possible to multiply 
wells foi irrigation purposes throughout the country 
“ Whatever field there may be,” says the Famine 
Commission of 1898, “for many years to come for 
the construction of protective irrigation works of the 
ordmary kmd, % e canals or storage works, there are 
probably more tracts hable to periodical drought m 
which the desired protection may be afibrded with 
greater certamty or at less financial risk by the con- 
struction of wells, by means of State advances which 
would be only partially recoverable, the irrecoverable 
portion of the advance being a final charge against the 
Famine Insurance Grant , It is open to considera- 
tion whether when wells have to be sunk through rock 
with uncertain results, it might not be worth while for 
the State to share part of the cost in view of the pro- 
tection afforded, if water is eventually found It is 
also open to consideration whether the State might not 
bear the cost of scientific aid m the shape of bormg 
operations to ascertain whether or not a sdpply of water 
will be forthcommsf if the well is sunk We have been 

O 

^ Speech m the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 28th March 1900 
See Appendix F 
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informed that in the North Weatom Provinces opera 
tions of this nature have been condnoted in a more or 
lees syatematised method and that the result has not 
been nnsucoessfoL" ^ 

It ifl abundantly manifest from these observations of 
representative men like the Honourable Mr Bose vrho 
know the country and of the Famine Commiasioners 
who have thoroughly mqmred mto facts that there 
IB ample scope for constructing stomgo lakes and woUi 
where irngation by canals is unpossibla If the samo 
activity which has marked the oxtcntion of railways in 
India withm the last thirty or forty years had been 
manifested in irrigation works in the Central Pronnccs, 
Qujrot and the Deccan tbo present famine would have 
been less extensive m its area and leas disastrons in 
tho loss of cattlo and the loss of human lives. Another 
mistake which bos boon nmdo in tho past is to look 
only to tho direct financial results of tho imgation 
works constructed os shown in tho proceeds of water 
rates and increased land rovonuc. It is a mistake 
bocnoso these rates do not represent tho savmg winch 
IS effected by arresting famines by securing crops 
and making land rovenuo stable in ^cars of drought 
And it 18 also a mistake bocauso n too clc«o atten 
iion to tho direct proceeds of tho imgatha vorl* 
diverts attention from tho duly of tho State both 
os a Ruling Power and as tho Superior I/indlonl in 
India, from fiio duty of saving the lives and promoting 
tho agneultnro of the people of India, irrc^j'octiTe of 
financial eon idoration^ Tlio pronounc* rncnl of th» 

• I pWi |v 
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Famine 'Commissioners is clear and emphatic on this 
point also “ the State in India,” they say, “ is 
generally m the position of supenor landlord, there are 
special reasons why the Government should undertake 
without expectation of direct return works peculiarly 
protective of agriculture, such as irrigation works ” ^ 

The most recent instance in which this mandate has 
been violated is the imposition of a compulsory water 
rate withm all wet areas by an Act passed by the 
Madras Government in the present year For the last 
forty years and more, water rates have been optional , 
the cultivator who chooses to use canal water pays for 
it, and the cultivator who does not use it does not 
pay 

This method has answered well enough in practice , 
the mass of cultivators voluntarily use canal water for 
the protection of their crops, and the financial returns 
from irrigation works have been satisfactory, as has 
been shown before But local governments have, m 
their anxiety to secure financial profits, needlessly 
endeavoured from time to time to make that com- 
pulsory which IS voluntarily paid without objection, — 
to make that an irritating tax on the people which 
the people have regarded and paid as a fair return 
for benefits obtamed As long ago as 1869, the 
Government of India submitted the “ Northern India 
Canal and Drainage Bill ” to the Secretary of State for 
India, and proposed to make the irrigation rate com- 
pulsory The late Duke of Argyll, then the Secretarj' 
of State for India, declined to accord his sanction to the 

^ Report, p 330 
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measure and recorded Iub reasons in hi» letter of tho 
11th January 1870 the main portion of which is 
quoted below * 

^ To HU ExceUooej tiie Right Honoonble tho Qotucot Oonerml of 
ladU io OdocoQ. 

Mt Loed IxniAiv Omc*, lilt /asiKiry 1870. 

PiBJL 1 I baTo had ttadar coocidflmtkio Iq Ootmell^ tb« Northern 
Indian Canal and Drainage BUI, I6Q0 '* oopy of which vai raokaed 
with yonr Excallenoy a LagialatlTo Deapatt^ Ko 22, of 18th October 
last \<m hare already been infomod by te l e g t a m that great objee* 
tkmi are ontertaiMd by ca« to Seetlon M of the BUI which deolam 
that if at any time, not tea than dre yean after the oommeoce- 
ment of irrigatloa from any eaoal, the average net reremo In the 
three next preceding yean reaUaed by tbe Oovenunent from the ttao 
of the water thereof and Inelnding all eonrcea of Ineome dependent 
OQ nth canal, and dedacting all chargee for maintenance and manage 
ment and working properly dehitable to the toTenne acconnt of the 
tame, ih&U sot amount to a earn eqaal to eOTrn per cent, oo the 
capital expended on the aald oajoal, iht local gererement may charge 
on the laa^ irrigable by the water of vneh canal, bat not pc^ng any 
water rate therefor tn^ a yearly tato or ntee u ahaB iriien ^ded 
to tbe set yearly eatiuated income reckoned ae a/ereaaid prodsea a 
total amoont ai seaiiy aa may be ei^oal to Mren per cent oe tbe 
capital aforesaid ” 

a. 1 wfU now expUln In what my objectloni to Ihia rcotUm conaJH. 

3. The objeot of tbe proriticn lo ijneatioo U to enable Oorrmarnt 
to aecore luelf aploil pcconiary low In the erenl of a canal proving 
a dnanclal faiinr* fanore night cnaoe from three canv^ A 

canal might not be able to aepply for irrigational perpewa the 
pxpecled qnanlity of water or tho rip'*clcd qeanlity being avallthW 
cnltlratora might decline to avail \bemwlrcv to tha expected client 
or excctdve co tllnew of conetroetlon might, in order to rerwlrr a 
canal remnncraliTe nectwilal* tb« impoellHin of higher ratei than 
cnllivatora could afford or wonU volontarily pey In the Aral ca»e 
ornlif the propmeil rnaetment the low coowr^aent oo Oormwent 
Variag engapej la an anmccewtol epecnlation. wooVl fall, not apm 
Iteelf but npoo the cntllvalora whom ft had illiappolafetL la li« 
fectroJ euliiTttora would Vm f reed to p»y for wal r f r whkh they 
had n* aw or at any rate were rest dltpowd to a*e femllily no 
lonbt frota Imperfrct appfreUlloo of Iha Tale of Imwlien bat 
quite pieiP 1} al»o (rrta a jerf*^ljf lot Blgihl le»lrv to hav ptrt ef 
thrlr laM ODlrf Iry cfT’pe lanead of all andcT »el \t Itb rejvr I P 
tbe third, none cmn rrqaJre l»ealh o jt»ur Govemmeol V rrmln lof 
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Another proposal made m 1879 in connection with 
the Bombay Imgation Act, that all lands commanded 
by the water of canals should he taxed, was similarly 
rejected by the then Secretary of State for India And 
now, in a year of distress and famine in India, the 
Government of Madras has thought it fit to pass an 
Act which, in the opinion of the late Duke of Argyll, 
would either throw on the cultivators the loss conse- 
quent on unsuccessful speculations undertaken by the 


how prone to become excessive guaranteed expenditure always is , 
and under the provisions of the Bill all expenditure on Government 
canals would be guaranteed 

4 To this alone there would be no objection if the guarantee 
were given voluntarily But here the guarantee is to be extorted 
compulsorily The inhabitants of a diatnct are not to be asked 
beforehand whether they desire irrigation or not The Government 
alone is to judge whether irrigation is desirable It alone is to 
decide arbitranly whether an irrigation work shall be constructed , 
but the landholders, and not the Government, are to be responsible in 
the event of the latter’s committing an error of judgment There is 
httle analogy between a plan like this, and that under which county 
oesses are levied in England and Ireland, for those by whom these 
cesses are imposed, besides being themselves cesspayers, represent 
theoretically, if not really, the great body of cesspayers who are 
assumed consequently, to have given their assent by proxy The 
outlay to which they are subjected has been undertaken by them 
voluntarily, and in the event of its proving unproductive, they have 
no pretext for considering themselves aggrieved 

5 These considerations would, in my opinion, go far towards 
neutralising any recommendations which the proposed enactment 
might otherwise possess, but I am greatly in doubt whether it is 
really calculated to serve any useful end To force irrigation on the 
people would be not unlikely to make that unpopular which could 
otherwise scarcely fail to be regarded as a blessing, and wbich, as all 
experience shows, Indian agriculturists, if left to theiiiselves, are sure 
duly to appreciate, sooner or later, and seldom later than the first 
season of drought that occurs after irrigation has been placed within 
their reach 


(Signed) Aegiix. 
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Government,^ or would force them to pay for water for 
wlucli ttey have no use or would lead to exceaaive 
expenditure under the vicioos system of guaranteed 

pTOfitfl. 

No reason exists for making the water rate compul 
sory m Madras for prodactiTe irrigation works are 
paying at the rate of 6 86 per cent on the capital sunk 
m all India, and at the higher rate of 7 14 m the 

* lutukoei ha,Te o cuuii o d la th* put In whloh the QnTcnmeiit hu 
throm on the coltlvAton the loa goctelaed ooncoettlol tpecnlA 
tloiL The foIlcmingeTtniffte Irooi BlrQeorjpC^pbeUe llo^nof 
my Isdiui Career relete to one eoch inddeat which took pUee ia 
Bragnl 

air Arthur hed tuccetded io formlag a Urge prlrete cotnpMiy la 
EogUad to eatehliah u great fjitea of Irrigktioo la Orioa { and mtteh 
pregreae hod beta toode with the works when there eame tbU Ualae 
whl^ eMmed to Jutify the project. 6U1J looking to the rvlty of nJa 
faQare oad the UcfUtlee for importiag grata, if neasores were takra 
lo time we greatly doubted If «ch ecrtwulTe works would erer pay 
We suggested a liberal treatment of the cosnpaay — the offer of auUt 
aaoe la the way (f loons ete.— hot w^ stroogly sdrteed the Gorern 
meat not to puruhase the works, as had been suggested. A lJUU 
time after howsrer that bappeoed which usually happens when 
British capitalUts hsre put their mooey la losiog coaesma In India, 
people la I^oodcm bolUed and abused the OorenuDcnt to get ihs 
concern taksa orer and oTcatoally they were successfol Ths 
Goremreent paid out the Company In fall with an additional boais. 
and hare iloce expended a great deal more making upwards of three 
millions sterling From ihit day to this, the cooeera has hardly erer 
paid It Working etpenses mo^ leas a farthing of Interret eo tie 
capiut"— ^ oL lu p. ICl 

The tuccesi of ths locsl ecas (R^wd Les ) Uhtoced ths Oorrmreent 
of la lia, a few jein laUr to nrge npoa th (J TcrBmcnt of l^ogal 
the ImpusiiioQ of a farther proiriaelO ce« (1 uUlo ^\©rka CrssV 
It seenied to that ihs Oorwiment of India miUJ a IlttU B»-sr the 
wind la rrrpi^ of my plrdgri In tbit the food (JHihlic U oris O** 
Foadlwas to a Urge eitent applW to rrroop ihelrowa la*! bsrpit. 
to which the Oo ermnsal of Ifco-nl Lid la no 0 grrw surntr<i 1 Lwl 
protcstc<l sgiim^-tbs porchass of that mewl roarcre U< Gtu« 

ItTiffatWjw Company L IL p. .IX 
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Province of Madras^ No object is gained by forcing 
on the people the benefits of a system of which they 
^ have availed themselves voluntanly as a blessing, and 
which they will detest as a curse when it is needlessly 
forced on them. No mcrease in the total revenue can 
be expected, for in Madras lands are already over- 
assessed, and responsible administrators will find it 
necessary, before long, to bghten the burden in that 
Province and not to add to it And no endeavours to 
make the system of irrigation works really useful to the 
cultivators aie likely to be made when the canal oiOScers 
are sure of their returns in the shape of a compulsory 
tax over the entire area supposed to be benefited by 
those works The blunder made m Madras is likely 
to spread in other parts of India , and instead of a 
voluntary rate which the people are willingly paying 
everywhere in India, they wdl find that irrigation 
means another and an odious tax on their limited 
savmgs 

The Act passed by the Government of Madras is 
another instance of an admmistrative blunder due to 
disregarding the opinions of the people , and it is 
another illustration of John Stuart Mill’s maxim, 
quoted before, that “it is an inherent condition of 
human affairs that no intention, however smcere, of 
protectmg the interests of others, can make it safe 
or salutary to tie up their own hands ” 

a 

^ Report of the Famine Commission of 1898 



FALLACIES CONCERNING THE LAND TAX 
OF INDIA 


“ The Government m India exercises over a groat 
portion of the soil the some rights of property as those 
■which an Enghsh landlord exeroiscfl ovor his own estate. 
The Government m India takes tho place of individual 
landlords and tho coltivators of tho soil rent thoir land 
from tho Government instead of from private landlords. 

Honco A land tax is no harder upon tho cultivator 
nor does this impost caoso any Joss to the rost of tho 
commnmty 

Thus wrote tho lato Mr Fawcott in his Manual of 
Political Economy " and os a popular occount of tl>o 
Ryotwan system of Madras ond Bombaj tho description 
IS intolbgibla Public wntors ond speakers have how 
ever often chosen to construe this dcscnption in o 
way which is somewhat curious and thej ha\o otgued 
that tho land revenue of India — which Mr Fawcett 
himself calls o land (ax — is not o tax nt nil I It is 
one of tho most favourite fallaacs concoming tho laud 
TOTcnue of India. 

If there IS one thing w’hicli lias eomo out clearly m 
tho controN ernes on this subject by rcsponsiblo ofncial'** 
it 13 that the land rerenne of India is not rent Thi^ 
was dcclorcil by the Court of Directors of tlio I Kt 
India Company n.% djstincUj m the I^nglnh languas^ 

• An>*i>JkT* M lA ft 
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could express it The Court of Directors wrote in their 
despatch of the 17th Decembei 1856 that the “right 
of the Government is not a rent which consists of all 
the surplus produce aftei paying the cost of cultivation 
and the profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue 
only” The same thing was repeated by Sir Charles 
Wood, Secretary of State for India, m his famous 
despatch of 1864, and he desired to take only a share, 
generally a half share, of the rent, as the land tax The 
question was discussed by Sir Louis Mallet, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and others in 1875, and Lord Sahsbury, then 
Secretary of State for India, came once more to the 
conclusion that the land revenue of India was not rent, 
and was not meant to be rent Mr Sullivan, a member 
of the Famine Commission of 1878, has shown that 
the Government is not the landlord in India, and has to 
purchase land and pay for it when required for public 
purposes And Mr A. Rogers, one of the ablest 
revenue authorities that the Indian Civil Service has 
produced, remarks that land revenue m Bombay is a 
tax on rent 

It would be honest and candid, therefore, to recog- 
nise that the land revenue of India is a tax, and a very 
heavy tax, on the people But financiers and pubhc 
men still find it convenient to underestimate the m- 
cidence of taxes m India by caUmg the land revenue a 
“ revenue not derived from taxation ” And they quote 
Mr Fawcett to prove that to be not a tax which Mr 
Fawcett himself called “a land tax” An error dies 
hard, especially when it serves the purposes of partisan 
controversy ! 
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So fax as the poor agncultansts of India aro con 
cemed the dispute is merely a quibble and often a 
beartlesfl quibble. Four fifths of the population of 
India depend directly or indirectly on the produce of 
the soil, and if an unduly large share of the produce is 
taken by the State so as to leave the cultivators im 
povenshed it is small comfort to them to learn that 
some able and ingeniavts fiaanmers call it a rent and 
not a tax. The ten thousand cultivators of Madras 
who oro annually driven &om their homes and lands for 
being unable to pay the Stato^omand will denvo httlo 
saliafaclion from the thought that very dislinginsbcd 
and very honourable gentlemen give that demand ono 
name rather than another Tho millions of cultivators 
who aro dnvon to the money lender within two months 
after they have reaped their harvest m order to meet 
tho Stato-demand wiU find httlo consolation if tho 
cunoas information bo placed before them that learned 
pohtical economists m Europe giro a very special name 
to that very severe demand. And tho six millions of 
starring men and women and children who haio been 
imablo to save anything after paying tho State-demand 
in past yearn and who arc crowding to relief centres in 
this year of drought and failure of crops will foil to ftp- 
predate tho kindacas of able ftnd eloquent dobaton* who 
oro ready to prove that tho demand was no tax at ftlL 
Tho nation in India depends on the produce of the soil 
It IS a cruel gnovaneo when tho Oortniment deminds 
tlnrtjr per cent, of that prtvluco or mon as Is done In 
soTOO parts of Madras and Bomlar, and it is a n’^lrr^s 
of thu gneiaoec wlndi the poor and rr*ourcrle^i peoj 
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are asking for To them our arguments would appear 
a hateful quibble, a .heartless mockery of then mis- 
fortunes Let us not give them a stone when they are 
asking for bread Let us find out if too much of the 
produce of the .soil is demanded from them in any 
piovince, and let us, as responsible and reasonable 
adnmnstrafors, moderate this demand by whatever 
name we may choose to call it 

A second fallacy, which is often committed in esti- 
matmg the incidence of land revenue in India, is to 
estimate the supposed gross produce of an entire pro- 
vmce As an mst|,nce, we quote the following figures 
from the Report of the Famine Commission of 1878, 
vol 11 p 112 — 


OTlnce 

Population 

Cultivated Area 

1 

Value of 1 

Land 

© 0 

|« S.'S 

Food Crop 

Non food 

Gross Produce 

hevenue 

0 d P c 3 

Pm'S ► 

and Oudh 

Provinces 

T 

17,600,000 

41.000. 000 

60.000. 000 
8,200,000 
2,250,000 

16,000,000 

31,000,000 

Acres 

18,600,000 

31.460.000 

48.000. 000 

12.000. 000 
8,700,000 

21.600.000 

1 26,000,000 

Acres 

2.500.000 

5.200.000 
6.000,000 

2.600.000 
2,800,000 

6.500.000 

2.600.000 

£ 

34.160.000 

71.760.000 
103,500,000 

21.260.000 
11,500,000 
39 000,000 
60,000,000 

£ 

1.910.000 

6.665.000 

4.050.000 
600,000 
625,000 

2.970.000 

3.160.000 

66 

78 

3 9 

3 8 
46 
76 
63 


The value of the gross produce is calculated at 
£5 per ton for food and £3 per acre for noil-food 
crops The fallacy in this calculation lies in the fact 
that it assumes an annual produce for India which 
India never produces in any single year All the culti- 
vated area does not bear ciops every year Ho approxi- 
mately correct average can be struck, because it is not 


G 
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known and it has never been reckoned how much of 
the cultivated area ” in. a province like Bengal for 
instance is actually under cultivation and bears crops 
m any single year or in a senes of years. No appron 
mately correct value of food-crops and of non food crops 
can be estimated because it la not known how ranch of 
the area under cultivation beaia any produce in any year 
or m a senes of years. The entire calculation is based 
on an assumption which has no bass on actual fncU. 
The percentages shown m the last colnmn show t)jo pro- 
portion of revenue to a produce which India might bo 
supposed to bear bat which she does not bear m any 
single year Tho pcrccnUges aro absolutely valueless 
for all statistical purposes. 

Tlio real porcentagos which tho bnd rovonno bears 
to tho gross produce is shown with a greater opproxima 
lion to correctness m Appendix A from tho evidence of 
officers who liavo tned to amvo at tho truth from such 
facts os were available to thorn. Their evidoneo show* 
that tho land revenue in Bengal is bolwcon five and six 
per cent, of tho gross produco in Northern India it i* 
between eight and ton percent in Madras it is between 
twclro and thirty-one ptr cent In Bombay it is prob- 
ably higher 

It {* a rcmarkahlo instance of tbo tendency to mini 
mwo tho Incidence of taxation In ladia tliat tho figure^ 
placed by responsible administrators h* fore tho loroini 
Commwion of 1878 (pven in ApiXMidu A) m to the 
acitial I roportion of the bind revtoue In jiroJuct varjin^ 
from fire to thirty-onc p»*r r*^nt on never quotc<l m ^ 
spov'chts and debates. And the figures ■howmp t!i 
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proportion of the land levenue to the possible produce 
of India, ranging between three and eight per cent, 
are seriously relied upon by responsible statesmen ' 
For the practical admmistrative purpose of fixing 
the land revenue evenly and moderately in those tracts 
and in those individual cases where it presses hard on 
the population, the supposed average for all India is of 
little value When the people of Madras complain that 
the State-demand of twelve to thirty-one per cent of the 
gross produce impoverishes the cultivators, it is no answer 
to say that the average for aU India is less than eight 
per cent When the Malguzars of the Central Provinces 
represent that an enhancement of the revenue, exceeding 
a hundred per cent in some distncts, has been made by 
the last Settlement, and is felt as oppressive and severe, 
it IS no satisfaction to them to learn that in Northern 
India the enhancement by the recent Settlements is not 
over thirty per cent It is not in this manner that 
practical statesmen deal with the grievances of particular 
locahties m the TJmted Kingdom , and when the case of 
the West-Iieland cottier or the Highland crofter is under 
consideration, we are not told that farmers m Devon or 
Lincolnshire pay a reasonable rent Humane adminis- 
trators will rather seek to consider the case of each 
locality and of each individual Malguzar and ryot, in- 
stead of flauntmg the figures, supposed to represent the 
average for all India, befoie our eyes 

A third fallacy which is often made in dealmg with 
the question of land revenue m British India is to 
compare it with the figures which we possess of the 
assessments made by the Mahomedan emperors of India 
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It IS forgotten that the old figures only represent on 
ideal demand which was never collected in fall , that it 
was the pohoy in previona ages to fix the demand at a 
high figure and to collect as muoh of it os wna possible 
from year to year and that to compare modem figures 
with these old figures is to compare collections actually 
made by Bntish administrators with collections which 
tcere never made by hlohomodan admimatratora, 

Ono collector Mr Dambloton, pointed out in the 
early years of this centarj that Bntiiih administrators 
were trying to continue the sovero rates of the Govern 
ment of the Nawab of Oudh ** without the sumo elas- 
ticity in realising And Sir John Stmehoy in quoting 
some supposed figures representing Aumngiobs land 
roTonuo moke* the significant remark wlicthor thcao 
figures ropresoDt the demand or tbo collections ts not 
stated but no doubt the former u intended ’ 

Lastly it 18 forgotten that the whole of the iloglinl 
revenues denvod from the land was spent in the 
country fructifying agnculturo and the industries and 
flowing back to the people In ono shape or another 
Spent on the anny U mamtoinod nnd fed tho people 
spent in tho construction of great edifices or in article's 
of luxury it encouraged nrU and industnes hpent in 
the construction of roads and irrigation canals it directly 
benefited ngnculturc It v obvious that llie people of 
a country can bear the inadcnco of heavy intalloo 

' flutm J lAOii el HrflJ h j “ ret i] J *- 

' I'lr Jol Q S(r»^L»7 • It>«l » ** (IsOI) f*- 

y mauV UttU rv-« r«n In ny cr{ InWi t® 

p»rlk*Ur C-ar*^ jT»rp^rrt l« TrffeKni IL* inbuilt cf th* 

Mehjttl rt-*»R /Ifct p, ICT «•-/ 
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better if the proceeds of the tax flow back to tbe people 
themselves, than if a large portion of it is sent out of 
the countr}'-, adding to the capital and helping the 
trade and industries of a distant land We are not 
here entermg mto the vexed question of the annual 
dram from India , we are speaking here only of the 
pressure of the land tax on the people of India , and it 
must be obvious to every candid inquirer that the same 
tax would fall lighter on a people which benefited by 
the tax, and whose trades and mdustnes and agncul- 
ture were dnectly or indirectly fructified by the pro- 
ceeds of the tax It is a fact, however we may explain 
and defend it, that a very large proportion of the net 
revenues of India is now sent out of India , and it is 
therefore mcumbent on the present rulers of the country 
to so moderate the land tax that it may fall lightly on 
the nation which depends on the land as virtually the 
sole means of their subsistence 

We conclude this chapter by quoting from the late 
Sir George Wingate, who saw in its true light the 
economical results of sendmg out of India so large a 
portion of the proceeds of the taxes paid by the Indian 
people “ Taxes spent m the country from which they 
are raised are totally different m their effect from taxes 
raised m one country and spent in another In the 
former case the taxes collected from the population 
are again returned to the industrious classes But 

the case is wholly different when the taxes are not 
spent in the country from which they are raised 
They constitute an absolute loss and extinction of 

the whole amount withdrawn from the taxed country 
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Might as "Well be tbrowix into the aeo. Such 
IS the natnre of the tribute we havo so long exacted 
from Indm. From this explanation somo faint 
conception may bo formed of the cruel, crushing effect 
of the tribute upon India.** * 

The conclosiona to which we amvo therefore arc 
these 

That the land revonuo in India la a tax. on rent, and 
should bo limited ovciywhoro to a manmnm of fifty 
per cent, of tho customary rents as it is m Northern 
India. (See Appendices A- and XL to R.) 

That tho land revenue should be limited to n 
maximum of ten per cent, of the averngo prodnee os 
it IB in Northom Indm, and os is coniistont with the 
laws of Eoatom nations. (Soo Appendices S and T) 

Tlmt tho land rcvenuo whoro not pennonenUy fixcrl 
should not bo roiiscd oftonor than onco in tliirty ^cars , 
and no enhancement should bo permitted except on iho 
ground of actual increase in tho assets of landlords or 
in tho prices of crops grown by cultivators as was 
proposed by Lord Ihpon. 

That the growing evil of rcmilling a largo portion of 
Indian revenues out of India sliould bo cliocke^l bv an 
honest cndca>onr to reduce tho public debt tlio *'!ioino 
charges" and lljc military expenditure 

’ A Frw It onla on oor Fliiwict*! rcUUotx wtlh Indl* " 
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PROPORTION 01 T.AND RRVKNUR AND OP RRNT TO 

TiiR VALun or Tin: gross produce 

Majo) Wacc on ih^ jyiopottwn of lAnuJ Jkicnvc io 
PjodncL ni the Punjab 

" Co'MArcNCiNO in 1849 with a standard of one-third of 
tiic produce, a period of low prices, combined w'ltli other 
considerations aflccting the w’clfare of a newdy-conquered 
and previously much-oppressed country, compelled us to 
reduce that standard successively to a fourth, and a 
sixth, and after having done this from the yeai 18 GO, 
a penod of high prices has set in under which un- 
doubtedly our assessments absorb veiy much less than 
rx the standard share of the produce on which they were 
framed.” 

Mote — “ The Financial Commissioner desires to 
observe that though the Lahore and Amntsar Divisions 
and one or two other districts were assessed between 
1860 and 1872 on a standard of one-sixth produce, 
the standard now observed {eg m the late assessments 
of the llooltan, Derajat and Delhi divisions and Jhelum 
distncts) IS one-half assets, one-half the customary 
rents, which as a matter of fact are usually produce 
rents” — Beport of tlie Famvnc Comm.'iss’ton of 1878, 
Appendix, vol in p. 365 

" If all the mfluences which I have above described 
be duly weighed, especially the effect of mcreased 
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culfavahon and of namg pncea toTvarda lightening the 
incidence of leases filed for twenty or thirty years, we 
shall find reason to admit that the ossesament in most 
years probably now abaorbe only one tenth of the wholo 
prodnc© of the land which pays it (the term produce 
being understood in its fullest sens©) — Jh\d^ p. S6B 

Sir Antony Macdonnell on the proportion of Land 
Revtnxu to Produce xnthcNW Pronnecs 
■ I should say that tho fair average shore of the 
gross production taken by tho landlords m rent would 
bo about twenty per cent and I think ns a rule tho 
Govommcnt takes loss than half of that I shoald sn) 
tho Govommont assessment of land revenue lo the 
North "Wcat Provinces is represented by about eight 
per cent of tho gross produce." — Evxdtrue taXm Vy the 
Indian Currency CommtUte (1808X ^ PP 

and 212 


ifr Toynbee on the proportion of Land Perenue 
(o Pent in Patgal 
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— Beport of the Fannne Commission of 1878, Appendix, 
vol lii p 387. 

[The proportion of Land Revenue to Rent from 
these figuies is approximately twenty-eight per 
cent] 

Ml S. L Dampicx on the pi opoii,ion of remi to the 
pi oduce in Bengal 

“ In the discussions which took place with regard to 
determining the propoition in which the profits should 
he divided between landlord and tenant, the British 
Indian Association, represen tmg the large landholders, 
were very anxious that some rule should be presented, 
and proposed to accept twenty-five per cent of the 
average gross value of the produce as the landlord’s 
share This would probably be considered as, gener- 
ally speaking, a very favourable arrangement for the 
ryot by those who hold that the ryot is entitled to 
retam nothing more than the wages of his labour and 
the legitimate profits of his stock , and as a fact, where 
rent is paid m kmd, the landlord takes half, and even 
mne-sixteenths, of the crop , nevertheless the discussions 
brought out that twenty-five per cent on the gross 
value of the produce would be a larger share than the 
landlords are now receiving in some parts of the countryj 
and would press hardly on the ryots ” — Bcpoit of the 
Famine Commission of 1878, Appendix II , p 72 
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Tr<rport\m of Beni to Prodvce in Bengal Figures com 
piled from Sunier 8 Skdxstvxil Aeamni cf Bengal " 
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ment revenue, the propoition of revenue to the value 
of gross produce is = 5'6 per cent ] 

y 

Pfo^oi hm of Bent to oducc m Bengal Bcsolution of 
tlic Bengal Government, dated Caleutta the Qth 
August 1883 

Para 8 “ The proportion of the gross produce 
which should he taken hy Zemindars or Government as 
rent or revenue has been the subject of discussion and 
minute inquiry m connection with the Tenancy BiU. 
In the earlier stages of that discussion it was considered 
that one-fourth of the gross produce was an equitable 
maximum by which to limit the landlord’s demands 
It never was pretended that all landlords were justified 
in claiming one-fourth of the produce as rent, or that 
^ the proportion, should be looked on otherwise than as 
'j ohe farthest hmit which under circumstances most 
favourable to the landlord his claims might reach This 
one-fourth limit, however, was only provisionally ac- 
cepted by this Government It was always recognised 
that the point was one which required careful investi- 
gation , and accordingly it was made the subject of 
special mstructions to the officers who were appomted 
last year to test the feasabihty of constructing Tables of 
Bates in various portions of Bengal and Behar The 
result of the mformation collected by these officers was 
to mduce the Lieutenant-Governor to advocate the 
substitution of one-fifth for one-fourth of the gross 
^ produce m the Tenancy Bill now before the Legislative 
' Council of the Government of India ” (Signed) A 
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P Macdonnell, Secretary — SHtdxona from ike Cknrt 
spondaice Ikspaiches of Kkurda Settlement, roL lu. 

p. 226 1 

Madras Board of Beventis on the proportxon qf Land 
Revenue to Produce \n Madras 
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Cdonfl Anderpm on the proportion of Land lUrcnut 
to Produec in Bomha j 

My iropro aion ui Uiat we are pnft in raving ibat 
in fhrr ianti lo tlic genond run of r<asoas wj(?i onlinA/y 
cultivation'^ and average pnee^ tlio B‘'V-<iinent al^rl^ 
IcM than onoHigbtli of tlio provi product * and in poor 

' Til# r»U it BO b bJ«b*f BOW r r lb* f 
II rv*t# o( >It Ir»i it tw*lir* uvl tbfriy *>0 r**l. | io 

lb# a p*r arr» •! coltl tlf! Ufi 1 1 » iKifi In 

I ar 1 Ua f-r«|<trlE(m ef frotlt 4 t tira a* r« no ei«*l *l f 



Pjopoj of RrVi /V-'/f* ard Ju vJ to P) oducc i oo 

laud timlor tlio ‘■mu* i nuditn'ii*' u \tr3 jnurlj sunlit r 
jiri'j)i>rh<>n *" - Jt'j'it <>/ u- ('mAiiu nf 

Ap}>nn,<, \ol. in P :in‘! 

Pu/p(‘/tuf,', f>J L'l '>i /.’<('?■<'' />» J’tinhir- *,n Jiuml'ii/ 

Ki*riir(\ //<»};. Mr J'li, (o 
r Oi’'infuin of ih^ Moif 1*100 

"I to Ixiiov. how the cultnatois wrro laiiiij; 

in the Mll.if,'es rtniml Xandiirlni, and the following 
notes of a talk I had with a group of f,^uncl■^ h^ the 
well at the \illage of Xaghodc will show that the battle 
with faiuino is a hard afiuir c\en for the men of 
substance — 

“ Mathaii, a man of thirt}’, owned fno bullocks last 
year Three died from want of waater, one was killed 
by the Blieels, and one was left The survivor w’as 
trying to get on its feci at the moment w c began our 
convcisntion, and jMathan wont to help it up — by the 
tail i^Iathan farms sixty acres, but had no pioducc 
this year The land is moitgagcd, and he is living 
now' as a labourer With no w-ater and no bullocks, he 
can do nothing on his own land Last year, after pay- 
ing 116 rupees for land levcnue (on eighty-four acres), 
100 rupees to a money-lender, and some barley to two 
servants, be bad 70 rupees left for bimself, his son, and 

foro bo higher Recent calculations made by myself, and by other 
observers vilio have made inquiries on the spot, sliow .that the pro'- 
portion of produce taken as revenue in Bombay is generally between 
twenty and thirty-three per cent of the gross produce of fields The 
figures given by one such obsen'er, Mr Vaughan Nash, who made m- 
1 quiriea in the present year (1900), will he found in the extract from 
— hiB letter to the Manchtster Ouardmn, quoted above 
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two daughters , his wife is dead. He has been called 
upon to pay his revenue this year but has not 
done 80 

Murar the Patel, a young man farms sixty acroi 
but there has been no produce thiw year The firm i* 
mortgaged to the extent of about 3000 rupees. Ho 
estimates his last years produce at 376 rupees of 
which he paid 104 rupees to Qovommont. Ho bod to 
huy four bullocks for 100 rupees, and pay 40 rupees 
for servants and was therefore unable to pay onythmg 
to the money lender The other expenses of cultivation 
amounted to nearly 00 rupees. Ho kept the rest for 
himself hia wife undo, and two children. Ho has^ 
boon served with notice of asseasmonk Ho had six 
bullocks and has lost four 

Laxmonn has eighty four acres his crops have 
faded , bo has lost four out of eight bullocks , tlirco arc 
in o condition to work and one is nt the point of dcnt|-< 
He 18 indebted on his personal sccunty for 700 nipl’^c 
Ho had nothing left for paying tho mono^ lender 
year oficr payment of the Gorcmracnl assessment — 
105 rujiees— expenses of cnltivatioD eta 

Isalhu farms thirty nino acres, llii crops Ciiletl 
and five bullocks out of six have died. After pa} mg 
tlio Government CO rupees last year tlicro rrmaind 
only 40 or 50 and he Imd to go out to Uhonr to 
keep Ills wifo and five cliildreti. Ills farm is mortpO''! 
for 700 n!pce« 

Three of these sons with two otlicr* AnMJi 
Zuga had taken tho bit of gnrUen round the well 
to tlicm rent free liy an ahtMrnUe cullirator on I wtvr 
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doing their best with it, but they did not see how 
they could hold on foi more than another month They 
have no gram at home, and some of the cookmg pots 
have been sold 

“ A bullock cart chme by, and some farmers from 
Sarvala, a village eight miles off, seeiog ns talking, 
pulled np to ascertain what it was all about Would 
they be wilhng to say how things were going with 
them '2 I asked through the interpreter They made 
no objection 

“Gutal farmed 225 acies, and had no ciops He had 
100 beasts last years, bullocks, buffaloes, and two horses, 
and has lost seventy Last year’s crops were worth from 
1000 to 1200 rupees He paid 600 rupees to the 
Government and 500 for labour, and bon owed money 
for mamtenance. 

“ Dulladha owns 135 acres, and has lost fifteen cattle 
out of his stock of twenty-two After paying assess- 
ment — 350 rupees — last year, and the expenses of the 
farm, he was able to pay his way with his family work- 
ing on the farm His ancestral debt is 5000 rupees, 
and up to last year he has paid interest on it in money 
or in kind 

“ The third Sarvala man was in good circumstances, 
and his companions discreetly moved away after explain- 
ing that his maternal uncle had left him great riches, 
and such was my own embarrassment that I forgot to 
take down his name The prosperous nephew owns 300 
acres, but this year there was no produce, and out of 
120 beasts, 20 remained, the others having died for 
^ want of fodder 
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The three had been served >Yith notices of assess- 
ment I did not see the actual notice but tbo following 
ifl a literal tranfllation of the Mohratti from a c 
•which I have since obtained — 

NOTICE. 

A- B Inhabitant of 
Village 
Toluka 
District 

You ore informed that tho land marginally noted 
and tho asseismont marginally noted are in tbo rovenuo 
records. Tho assessment for instalment of 

year being Ils. was duo on 

and you liaso not paid it yet Tins noUeo is thoreforo 
given to you that if the instalment of Bs. and 

tho notice foe total is not pat I 

witliin ten da^-s from tUo date of thu notice stricter 
measures will bo token according to tho law and the 
whole assessment for tho current year will be recovered 
at once and you will bo Ibbh to pa> as on 

account of tlio non payment of instalracnL 

Pate . _ 

CoM comfort tliis for people who arc bnmglit a< b"' 
as the p'^^uls of branct Inforr the llnvolutioji wlo 
liave rum niul liuufrer os their dally p‘)rtmu vrliif 
plagu»* nn<l cholera stand ovrr them rinJy to stnkr ^ 
To them aj»p^ar* the Oo>efntncul of the Jlntidi bun) tf»* 
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m the likeness of the broker’s man The Government 
may explain that what it wants is to get the money 
from those who can afford to pay, and especially from 
the ‘ hunya/ , to which I would reply that recovery 
from the ‘hunya’ will in nine cases out of ten only 
increase the burdens of the cultivator, that it is difficult 
to discriminate between those who are able to pay and 
those who are not, and that even if the selection could 
he managed with a certam rough justice, the sight 
of Government hegmmng to distrain — I hear of 
‘ examples ’ being made as I travel about the country 
— ^will break what httle is left unbroken m the hearts 
of the people, and lead them to suppose that their own 
homes and lands are gomg to follow ” 
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INCIDENCE OF LAND REVENUE PER ACRE OF FULLY 
ASSESSED CULTIVATED LAND . 
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ES^A^CEMF3^r of ntyr awd nircajE undct xiir xrw 
BETTLEsrcrr in the central rnovrxcEs 


Statement aboTfing iKsrccDtago of cnlmnccmont of rent 
of tonnnta aa imp'yvMl at tbo now Sctllcrocot • — 
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Distkict 

Pori.ontngo of cnlinnccmont In \nrlon3 groups 

1 
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13, 17, 15, 14 
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14, 16, 13 
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16 

Eaipiir 

12 

Bilaspiir 

13 4, 7 
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(Figure not available) 


The Hon B K Bos^s speech tn the Viccroy^s Coimcil, 
28th March 1900, Annexure B 


Biatement showing enhancement of Jand revenue 
demand under the new Settlement — 


Distkict 

Perconfage of enhancement on provioua demand 
In various assessment groups In the District, 
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The Hon B K Bos^s speech %n the Viceroy’s Council^ 
28th March 1900, Aimexicre A 
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EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OP THE HON P IL HETIIA 
aLE. AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN THE 
LEOISLATIVE COUNCIL OP THE VICEROT OF INDIA 
ON THE 28Tn UAROn 1000 

Mt Lord — I hopo my honoumble friood tho Financial 
Member ^11 pardon me for eaying that this is really 
too bad of him Ho just gives us a foretaste of hotter 
thmgs and then ho bids ua farewell — a long farcwolL 
Hitherto tho financial statements placed before this 
Council have been compamtivo accounts of realisations 
of income and of growth or saving in expenditure for 
two provious yean and approximate estimates based 
upon them for tho Budget year But thoro wm no 
attompt to go into tho heart of things, to discuss tho 
Bonrccs of incorao and heads of cxpcnJituro with special 
regard to tho needs conditions and circumstances of 
tiio country and its varied popnlations or to construct 
a budget to uso the words of a famous Finance ilinistcr 
moulded by art on pnnciplc* of science Tlio onl) thing 
that enlivened tho dull mononton) of figun.-s in the*'* 
statements were deep curves at tho vagancs of ciehango 
when there was a defial and sighs of relief on tho cLi* 
tteily of Indian revenues when there was a 
The deeper CauK-s of financial phenomena or the far 
reaching indirect clTccts of financial op* ration wire hft 
s^verrly to themMrlti-c Jfy Iviril I vinture to say ttn \ 
dogmau ro on the stability of Imlun finan'**' can r errr 
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be safely indulged till the complexity of the problem is 
thoroughly investigated and ganged The several m- 
teresting discussions which irradiate my honourable 
friend’s Fmancial Statement of this year indicate what 
might have been fairly expected of him if we had suc- 
ceeded m impounding him for the full term of his office 
As it IS, he has only succeeded in givmg us a taste of 
the suffermgs of Tantalus When hstemng to the terse 
paragraphs, clothed m apt language and sounding almost 
like judicial summing-up, in which he expounded the 
currency problem and the 16d rate of exchange, it was 
impossible not to wish that he had gone on to furnish 
us with his views as to whether the measures for secur- 
mg a stable exchange had cost the country anything 
and what, whether the deficits owing to exchange were 
not turned mto overflowing surpluses by the difference 
having come indirectly from the pockets of the people, 
whether it was not the indirect impoverishment, caused 
by the stoppage of the mints, which perhaps intensified 
the inability of the people to stand the strain of the 
present famine These are problems which are not only 
mteiesting m themselves, but they demand solution be- 
fore it IS possible to come to any useful or positive 
opinion about the real character and solidity of the 
existing state and condition of Indian revenues But 
the question which I should have liked to have seen 
dealt with, above all others, is the question whether the 
financial condition of the coiintrj' can be regarded as 
safe if, as is sometimes alleged, laud in large provinces 
IS unable to bear the burden that is imposed upon it 
Is it true that the effects of famine are hastened and 
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iQtenaified by the decline of staying power in the raiyat 
owing to over asseasment 1 Of couibo nobody domes 
what ifl Bometimea bo pasmonately urged that tho im 
mediate caa»e of faminea is failure or ecaraty of rainfolL 
Bat surely it i« possible to conceive that a failure of 
crops one year does not necessarily involve starvation if 
there was some balance m hand of post years to tide 
over the calamity jost as a mercantilo firm docs not 
necessarily become insolvent bccauso there have been 
heavy losses in one year It is theroforo a question of 
tho most vital importance to nscortam whether it is true 
that there is thus wont of staying power and if thcro is 
if it 18 in any way duo to faults in the existing sj'stoms 
of assessing or coUccUog rovenuo if it is due to oxccin 
of oBtcssmcul or ngidity of collection. On more tbar 
ono occanon I havo vonturod to draw Uio attention oi 
tlio Council to tins important topic. That tho mijnt u 
deeply in debt scarcely anyone denies, ^^ith irgartl 
to tho Bombay Presidency bir Tlicodoro Hope odmittctl 
in tins Council that “to our roitnuo system mn»t in 
candour bo ascribed some share m the indobtctlnevs of 
ibo raiynt" Tho Dcccan AgncultunsU I chef Art 
Commisaion emphasised this opinion by reporting that 
there could be no question that tho npidily of the 
revenue a-*e*smcnl system is one of the mam cautr* 
which leads tlic miyals of tho Deccan into frt li del't. 

In nnswennp, roy contention on this jmint on the fn* 
occasion Sir James ^\cs!lan^l rL|lird that tlt« only 
opinion 1 could cito wm l!ic opinion of n v rv d'‘ 
tin^ni hcil oflieia) ^ho ntircl i ii^hl** n vtai* a"’ 

\\ h«’n on the oeit o^tssioii I pnot* 1 < nt tl 4t tl 
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IB ovidcnt that re-settlement is earned oat m a most 
empincal foahion without being regulated by well 
ascertained and definite principles. A wnter weU 
acquainted with the matter has desenbed the pro- 
cedure of revision operationa as follows. The Settle- 
ment Officer surveys the lands and generally discovers 
some under measurements. A fallow piece of land here, 
or a rocky stretch there, or a marsh at another plaoe, 
reclaimed at some cost and labour — all such attract hiB 
attention and the measurements are tiiua increased. 
Then he proceeds to roister his reasons for enhance- 
ments, There is a railway newly bnilt m the neigh 
bourhood, there is an morease m the number of tiled 
housee and of cattle there 10 a new bazaar begun to be 
regularly held there is a school and children, and bo on, 
and 60 on till everything 10 included which by book or 
crook can show that prospenty has mcrefiBed. It is 
Baid that even sending delegatee to the Indian National 
Oongreee has been used as an argument for a reviBion of 
the Settlement. Then comee the mention of any canals 
or tanks built by Government, and of the fact, if it 
enats of water being found at a certam level by Bome 
raiyats who had been fools enough to dig wells. There 
is hardly on attempt to inquir© whether the fimnem 
themselves have shared in this outward prosperity 
Then there is a Bpeculafcion and perfonotoiy mqniry as 
to the general yield and the end of it is a recommenda 
tion for generally raising the aaseesment mto from fifry 
to two hundred per cent, at one sweep. It will bo 
thus seen that, however conacientionsly punraed these 
opomtionfl are in their very nature empirical uncertain 
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nnd there la a sufficieatly large conaenstiB of opinion m 
their support to prevent them from being scouted as 
utterly visionary or unfounded Under these arcum 
stances I rcapectfuU) venture to submit, for the Bcnoas 
consideration of your Jjordship if it would not be an 
act of provident and sagucions statesmanship to take 
measures for a full and exhaustive investigation of these 
questions, by means of a CommissioE empowered to deal 
with them in all their varied aspects, I make this 
suggestion my Lord m a spirit of earnest and smeere 
loyalty not less eameet and sincere perhaps thnn that 
of those who talk more of it. 


APPENDIX E 

KXTIUOT FBOU THE BPKEOH 01 THE HON ANANIT' 
GHAHLES, dJL, AT THE DEBATE ON THE BDDOET 
IN THE LEOIffLATTVE OOUNOIL OP THE VIOEBOT OF 
INDIA ON THE 28 th IIABCH 1900 , ' 

Mt Lord — No man with a soul, not altogether dead 
to all finer sensibihties, will hesitate to give Your 
Excellency » Government the very highest pmiee for 
cheerfully and nnreservedly takmg upon its uhonldei* 
the entire burden of the fomine expenditure m the 
present cnsifl. There ore mdeed m the budget before 
us, some clear indicationB — I should say for the firet 
time perhaps — of how the fund onginolJy designed 
solely OB on insurance against famine and assorted year 
after year os apphed to that object, was not always 
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administered in strict adherence to principles initially 
declared But, in the face of the hearty consecration, 
as it were, of the entiie available resources of the State, 
by Your Excellency’s Government, to safe-guaid life in 
the present juncture and m the face of the no less 
colossal effort made by your piedecessor’s Government 
to seize the Indian Hydra by the throat and strangle 
it tbe year before last, even the worst caviller will have 
no heart and no vush to quarrel with the past doings 
There is further httle use in crying over spilt milk 
A word or two may not, however, be out of place in 
regard to the future treatment of famine grants In 
this view I for one will summon up courage to inquire 
whether, m order to mmimise such heroic resolves and 
such wholesale appropnation as in the present trial, 
Tour Excellency’s Government will not, once and for 
aU, debar future possibihties of deflection, by constituting 
them mto what m law is termed trust property, clothed 
with all the rights to be kept apart, to be invested, to be 
made to multiply, to be immune from all loss and to 
have all damage made good from funds, for the rehef 
of which they have been drawn upon, A suggestion, 
somewhat of this kmd, made when the fund was first 
created, was met with an outburst of temper and it 
was roundly denounced as amounting to a calumny , 
but the circumstance did not prevent the happening of 
precisely what had been feaied The process of lajung 
- unappropriated balances of famine grants under con- 
tribution for other than famine works on the argument 
of avoidance of debt, is open to four sahent objections 
First, the sums so taken out do not revert loitli interest 
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orproJUa. Socoudlj tlie loss entailed bj miBcalculatioua 
or by othor causes is made a charge on the 
Thirdly it virtually reduces the famino grant to the^, 
residue by bo much as is drawn away from it 
lastly by affording facilitiea to borrow without having 
to pay interest or profita tho usual anccmscious increase 
m the readiness to borrow would follow— often by 
discounting fears which the absence of such frujflitiee 
would inevitably accentuate. The best of men and the 
most calculating of men have not been proof against 
the in sensible growth of this insidious tendency to be- 
bttle after consequences in such caicnmstanoeB , and it 
is best to reckon with this datum of wideejpread human 
nature. 

Another point which is connected with tamine and 
which frunine brings into disagreeable proznzneDce is 
that flomething must bo radically wrong when the 
failure of ram means failure of irrigation even 
extensive tracte sot down oa tank fed tracts which am» 
therefore not solely dependent — marut-mn as we cih 
them m our Presidenciy — on the fall of rain. 
that it ifl declared in tho budget that the progisiaiD^ 
of purely protective railway works has been practK*hy 
exhausted one big dram on the famine grant ^ 
said to be at an and and the prospocte of imgation iwj 
be token vastly to brighten for there has all alc®8 
been a contrast, as it was bound to bo between the 
way the filgimw of tho railway and the claims of ^ 

tion were respectively met. I say as it was bound 
to be ” because the cause of railway la virtually the ^ 
cause of euterpnso of commerce of manufacture of ^ 
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■srhioli over7 year statemonto, accessible to the raiyals 
concsernod shall "be prepared for each tank or reservoir 
irreepcctivo of its size and irrespective of the obscurity \; 
of the villago to Trhich it belongs, sbowing ( 1 ) its 
traditonal or recorded capacity to hold Tvater , ( 2 ) the 
actual quantity it did hold, ( 3 ) if the actuals 
short of the traditional or recorded quantitios, the 
reasons for tho same and the anggestions for their 
remedy and ( 4 ) whether it is in good repair and 
whether any improvement or ertension is advantageously 
poafflblo Along with, these statements, reports must 
also be called for aa to the several places where facihties 
enst for a senes of wells by -way of a complement of 
imgatioDal oontnvances, m order that, whenever the 
clouds play ns &lse, we may penetrate beneath the 
soil and evoke the tervioee of the water-snpplv available 
there. There la indeed the system known as Varakavi 
under which individual raiyats who chooee to do so’ 
might obtain from Government monetary help for 
mnlnng a well here and a well there. Bat instances 
of such solitary or isolated action can never suffice, 
and it ifl beset further with diffionltiee which either 
greatly discourage or effectually frustrate it The thing 
18 folly worthy of systematio or organised effort on the 
part of Government To admit of the creation of a 
s_yat em of wells, in the requisite adequacy and m full 
efficiency the statements and reports I have nllodcd 
to ought id be embodied in our Yellow Book m frU 
detail and must form the basis of tho estimates m 
respect of irrigation by tho Government of Indio, which 
IB tho authonty and tho sole authority to prondo 
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funds for their execution ‘Unlc‘'S I am greatly mis- 
taken, materials in tins amplitude and mimitcness 
t happen not to be within the reach of those 'who arc 
the ultimate dispensers of the funds which must be 
forthcoming It is time, high time, that the rajiid 
recurrence of famine, wdiich we arc bitterly cxpeiicnc- 
ing, should direct and concentiate the entire forces 
of the Executive Government on liow best to render 
irrigation as complete as there is room for icndering 
it so If there is force m the lemark that the raiyats 
should take the precaution to lay by a store of money 
01 gram against the possible dearth of the ensuing 
year, there is no less force in holding that every year 
the purveyors of watei for pui-poses of agiicultuie 
should be equally providential m the matter of supply, 
expected of them 

^ As bearing on the same subject of famine, the 
^ ' question of a permanent settlement of the land assess- 
' ment is of vital importance. It was mooted so long 
ago as within the first few years of this country passing 
under the direct rule of the Queen Empress , and 
there was a perfect accord to the effect that a fixed 
rent, fixed in perpetuity, should alone be claimable 
by the Government Amid much difference of opmion 
on a number of other points of no less weight, this 
one was, I thought, conceded on all hands — the only 
reason why the thmg was not accomplished at once 
was that some years should elapse before the full 
rent-value of all tracts was ascertamed, so as to form 
the safe basis of action A period of over five and 
thirty years has i since elapsed , but the subject has 
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again pasted into the arena of controyersy It la 
neither wise nor expedient that an expression of 
opinion in the shape of a final verdict should be 
sought in the present dispniations stage of it 

But one thing mnst be stated unequivocally tul, 
that so far as the classification of the soil and the 
Government share of the produce are concerned a 
settlement should be finally and at once made and 
that all future revisions should solely depend on a 
manifest steady and tangible rise m pncee over a 
reasonable number of years so as to produoe the con> 
viction that the old order has substantially given place 
to the new In my humble judgment nothing short 
of this, as the minuanm of lasting conceecon would 
restore to the raiyat the benefits he once enjoyed of 
leavmg fallow for some years land impovemhed by 
contmuol cultivation and of pcrocanng nt (to him) a 
heavy cost gnuang and fodder for cattle, and fuel 
timber and other matenals which he had been getting 
m former tunes without paying for them. So long 
os he is dependent on land alone os ho seems dostmed"’ 
to be for a long time to come and so long os he must 
look to land alone for all his comforts and convonionces 
— sunf sty jfhr bsugr iho Jianxlanl almost 

forced upon him ns a consequence of influences un 
known to him m days gone by — thxs ts the leatt to 
bo assured and ensured to him and his children. I 
do not, of cduTse say that this ono thmg will bring on 
tho miUcnnium but I venture to say this, that there 
18 littlo chnneo of happier or nt least unfomishod days 
coming to him union and until this reform is wrought, 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SPLLCII OF THE HON B K. BOSE, 
CIE, AT THE DEBATE ON TJIE BUDGET IN THE 
LEGI<-EVTIYE COUNCIL OF THE YICIHIOY OF INDIA 
ON THE 2STII MARCH 1900 

My Lord, — I respectfully submit that with such a 
radical change foi tlic woi'se m the economic condition 
of the country, a change is called for in the piinciplcs 
which have hitherto regulated the re-settlement of the 
land revenue demand Almost the w'holc population 
depends, diiectly or mdirectl}'-, on agricultuie The 
only other important occupation of the people, iveaving, 
is a deca}nng industry, and the mills, w'e have, give 
employment to a small fraction only. Thus agncultuial 
piofits constitute almost the sole funds from w'hich any 
■ addition to the resources of the people can be effected 
The question of assessment, theiefoie, is with them a 
question of hfe and death The slightest excess beyond 
what they can pay with ease is sure to have disastrous 
after-consequences Foi it is not possible that a people, 
raising only coarse agiicultural produce, possessed of no 
large capital, no resources for improved methods of 
cultivation, m fact the majority of w^hom are in debt, 
should be able to meet with ease a revenue enhanced 
even to a fraction of a degree beyond what their exist- 
ing condition warrants, and should, under its continual 
strain, recover even with a succession of good years 
from the depressing effects of a senes of bad seasons. 
' In some distressed tracts, where the payment of the 
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enlianced demand had almost become an impossibility 
a change in the shape of an abatement has already been 
introduced. Liberal remiasions have also been given 
But something more than snob makeshifts as temporary 
remissions or reductions is I submit noir needed in 
the best mteresta of the country In making this 
appeal, I only ©oho what has been suggested in some of 
the revenue reports for 1897 98 The Commissioner 
of Juhbnlpore writes But the revenue management 
of certam tracts will require careful handling In the 
Khurai Tehinl and in the open country of the Domah 
district, very liberal general remissions will be required 
this year and a re-aettlement will be necessary os soon 
aa there are signs of an upward turn. The abatements 
granted last year haye proved inadequate.** Kegardmg 
Hosbungabad, a district once thought to be one of the 
nchost in the province, the Beputy-Commissionor wntes 
that the tenants owe heavy arrcarB and largo sums on 
account of takavi in addition to their ordinary debts, 
that a considerable area of laud Los become overgrown 
with ICfins ” grass which it la difficult and expensive 
to extirpate, and that tho Malguxars have not been 
able to realise fifty per cent of tho current rental 
demand. His conclusions arc tersely suromanted in 
tho words, the distnct is banknipt and requires at 
least two good crops to become solvent Tlio Deputy 
Commissioner of Balaglint remarks that a largo per 
contago of tenants and Malguars ore heavily m debt 
and that it U greatly to be regretted that a few years 
could not liavo been given to tlio distnct Iwforo the 
imposition of tho now Sotticment to give time to tlio 
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lu Kooxir <hejn‘'i.'ho‘' niul (opK’Vcnt tlio transfer 
of inal^UAUi uj^lits ti> the inom*\-h*nilim( cla^^es. The 
Doimt) -Cemmj'iMoncr Jhia^^poie jmmts uni that it 
would require at leist two or thicc good harvests 
(pt^rhaps inoi(') befoie normal coiuhlions would he 
uesiored Tlie C P I'annne Hepurt concludts with 
thc'ic wcightv wnids, “jlut the ground lost duiing (he 
last four 3cais will not all he rccovciod in a season 01 
two. It IS a popular s.aying among cult i\ aims that 
three good \cars aio ncccs^an to make up for one had 
one The saving may be tinged b\ the ovci -despondent 
tone winch the faimei in all parts of the w'oikl uses in 
speaking of the prospects of his agricultuic. But it is 
not unlikely that Ihioc 3 cars may pass before the pro- 
vince throws otT the last signs of the gioalest famine of 
the ceiitur3'.” All this was said in 1898 Since then 
the country has been smitten with the full foicc of an 
even greater famine, and nnlcss a liberal revenue policy, 
the benefits of wduch will peimeate all classes, be 
adopted, it is difficult to sec how the people will be 
able to lecovoi themselves The new’ Tenancy Act arms 
the revenue officer w’lth pow’ei to make the tenants 
shaie m the benefits of any concession that may bo 
made in favoui of the propiietors 

Within the last few months and while yet the pro- 
vince IS in the throes of the famine, it has, I am told, 
been announced in the Bhadara District that the new 
assessments just completed there will come into force 
fiom the next year The order will perhaps be lecon- 
sideied, but still its promulgation at this juncture is 
apt to make the people lose heart 
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Proceedings mth a view to a second new Settlement 
ore also in progress in Bdaapnr and Baipnr These 
districts, especially the former, were very hard hit 
during the last famine. They are no less so this 
tune. They were both newly assessed only about ten 
years ago The enhancement m BJaspnr was 102 per 
cent m some gronpa and 106 per cent in others. In 
clading two ceoas introdaoed in the interval between 
the two settlements the enhancement nnder the head of 
ceases was, if I mittake not nme per cent in addition 
to the oonseqnential enboncemant on acconot of en 
hancoment of land revonoe There was beside* s fall 
valuation on Sir” land as compared with tbo half 
assoeament of the old Settlement This process repre> 
sented an increase m tbo asseaaablo assets of nbont 
!B8.66 000 Tho peroentago of assets taken aa land 
revenue at the new settlement was also higher At 
the old Settlement the total assets, including full ' 
valuation of "Sir” was Ila.620 391 (Para 302 of tho 
report) Tho Governmont demand being K8.260 934 
tho proportion it bore to tho total assets was thns 
about forly>eight per cent As prospective profits from 
progress of cultivation and miscellaneous sources for 
which there were largo openings at tho time wore 
not taxed tho burden of tho Govomment demand 
bocanio lighter year after year until m tho >oar pro 
coding tho new setllcmont, it was only forty por cent 
of tho Ryot's rents, leaving tho remaining suly per 
cent and tho whole of tho Sir and mlscollaocous 
profits to bo cnjoyoil b^ tho IFolguzars. At the now 
Settlomont, tho total assots wore fixed at Rs.877 950, 
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and the land revenue at Es4'74,648 Thus the pro- 
poition wliicli the latter bear to the former is fifty-foui 
per cent, 01 six per cent moie than at the old Settle- 
ment. The large leduction in the profits hitherto en- 
joyed, which these operations involved, must have been 
keenly felt. At the new Settlement the rise la prices 
from the opening of the B N Railway was presumably 
taken into account, the tenants’ lents being raised by 
Rs 70,000 Since then, the district, instead of prosper- 
ing bas distinctly deteriorated It is difficult, therefore, 
to conceive on what ground a second new Settlement 
can, under existing conditions, be justified so soon after 
the first, A new Settlement, however carefully con- 
ducted, must unsettle men’s minds, make them suspicious 
of the intentions of Government, and subject them to 
the harassments inseparable from the visits of official 
underlings I am afraid, even with a good season next 
year, in place of stimulus of hope, there will be dis- 
couragement of uncertainty, and this feelmg will paralyse 
all exertions to recover from the effects of the famine 
Under these circumstances I venture to hope that 
there will be a readjustment of both revenue and rent 
charges of land on a basis more m consonance with ex- 
isting facts In order that the agnculturists may reap 
the benefit of such a pohcy, if generously adopted, the 
next step needed is to reheve them of their present 
burden of debt In some tracts they were so swamped 
with debt that no measure which did not biing about a 
settlement of their existing habihties could save them 
from a position of viitual serfdom to their creditors 
Mr Commissioner Fuller, with the approval of the then 
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Chief Cominiaaioner the Hon. Mr Ibbeteon elaborated a 
Boheme which has been most Bacceaafully worked m some 
of the woret tracti The scheme involved a settlement 
of debts through Panchayata working under control <4 
Government officers. As would appear from the Govern 
mont Besolntion of November last, the creditors were 
found BO reasonable that m one tract they gave up debts 
amoanting to abont ten lakba. 

In addition to these measnree if irngntionol facilities 
be increased the pocition of the landholders will bo 
much assured Yonr Excellency was pleased to sav last 
year the subject of irrigation is one that appeals 
very closely to my concern We nr© all femiliar with 
the aphorism abont the service of the statesman who can 
moke two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before and m India wo need not be reminded of tho 
direct and almost immediate benefit to the agmnan class 
that resnlts from on increase in the area of cultivation 
One noteworthy fact that has struck mo in connection 
with irrigation expenditure is, that tho Central Pro 
Vinces do not appear to have participated in its benefit 
tip to tho end of 1890 97 tho sum spent nndor the 
two mam heads of productive and protective works 
was nearly thirty three croros and a half but os far 
as I can mnko out, tho Central Province* aro con 
spicuoiia by tboir absence In tho accounts relating to 
this oipcnddurc. 

Productive Tla-Sl 25 29 480 

Protective 2 09 92 530 


Total 


33 35 23 010 
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It may be that livers virhicb can serve as source of 
supply for canals aie wanting, but wbat I am unable to 
make out is, why tlie question of having storage tanks 
has never attracted attention. It cannot be said there 
IS nothing m the country to suggest the utility of such 
works We have many such tanks, made mainly m pre- 
British days, in what is known as the lake regions in 
the Central Provinces Here an irugation tank is an 
inegular sheet of water, its bank formed by hills, and 
its dyke shaped out of spurs from them, thrown athwart 
the hollow The largest of them has a circumference of 
seventeen miles. By two short bunds the waters of 
scores of hills have been impounded into a lovely lake 
which spreads its fertilismg Streams over large areas of 
surrounding cultivation Where the crude, untrained 
village headmen succeeded, British scientific skill is 
bound to attain greater success In a question like 
this I speak with great diffidence, but I beheve that tbe 
tract of highlands and valleys, which abound in the 
Central Provinces would, if looked mto, furnish suitable 
sites for several such tanks Two or three of them have 
been made of late years to supply drinkmg water to 
municipal towns, but the importance for irrigation does 
not appear to have received consideration Probably 
the omission may be due to tbe fact that as enjoying tbe 
benefit of both tbe Bombay and Bengal monsoon current, 
agriculture in tbe Central Provinces was until within 
recent years considered immune But now that this 
belief has been dispelled, I would respectfully draw 
attention to tbe importance of tank imgation As 
pointed out by tbe Famine Commission of 1898, tbe 
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true value of these works should not be measured by 
them boanmal succees but aoconnt must also be taken 
of the protection they give m yeare of drought, while 
in seasons of average rainfall they give certainty to 
agriculture mcrease the crop outturns, and enable 
more valuable crope to be grown. These works would 
I submit, be a legitimate charge on the Famine Intur 
ance Grant. Under the scheme now in force, when the 
engenmefl of famme rehef pormit it, half the grant la 
to be applied to the redaction or avoidance of debt, 
and the other half or three quarter of a crore to pro- 
tective works Against the latter the charge to mnfco 
up the guaranteed interest upon US. and B.N Rail 
ways u about 30 lakhs, leaving a balance of 46 lakhs 
for works and I submit the Central Provincee hnvo a 
legitimate claim on this money In tbo Budget for 
1900 1901 the irrigation grant has been fixed at a 
full 26 crores, and I may be permitted to hope that 
the Central Provinces will not be forgotten when tbo 
distnbution of the grant takos place. In connection 
with this subject it is graUfying to find that more atlon 
tion is being paid to Imgation works os a moosuro of 
farruno roUot These works show better results for tlio 
money spent than roads which nro taken m hand merely 
to create employment for the people but which the 
country docs not need or which for want of repairs dis- 
appear in a few years after tholr construction 
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EXTEACT FEOM THE SPEECH OF THE HON THE MAHAEAJA 
OF DARBHANGA AT THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF THE VICEROY OF 
INDIA ON THE 28TH MARCH 1900 

Mt Lord, — In accordance with the practice which 
usage has sanctioned in this Council, I desire to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity affonled by the presentation 
of the Budget Statement to place befoie your Excellency’s 
Government certain observations in mattem of domestic 
and mternal pohcy which may, I trust, meet with 
favourable consideration at your hands 

It may be that I shall be compelled to trespass for 
’» some little time upon your Excellency’s time, but I 
venture, by way of extenuation, to plead the importance 
of the subjects I am about to discuss, and I am still 
further encouraged to proceed by the sympathy and 
support which your Excellency has invariably accorded 
to all questions concernmg the development of the 
resources of the country 

In the first place, I would ask permission, my Lord, 
to say a few words with regard to the question of 
Land Settlement, and I would direct my lemarks more 
particularly to the Central Provmces and ’Assam. It 
has been a pleasure to me to listen to the interesting 
speech of my hon friend, Mr Bose, and if I may say 
so, he has dealt with his subject in a masterly and 
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exliaufltive faahioiL I fear that it cannot be denied 
that there is a strong feeling in certain quarteTB to 
the effect that the present policy stands m senoua 
need of revosion. The cry la not for the extension to 
the other parts of India of a Permanent Settlement 
similar to that which prevailfi in Bengal It is felt 
even hy those who are the strongeBt advocate* of 
the Zemmdan svstem, that this is a qneetaon which 
has been once for all decided by the Socretaiy of State 
for India, No naefol purpoee can be served by a 
fntile attempt to reopen it, bnt, on the other hand 
it IS Bnbmitted that conceaaiona may b© reasonably and 
fairly made by Qovemruent without in any way aban 
doning the poation they have seen fit to take up It 
IS universally admitted I venture to think that the 
only paying fiscal pobey is that which imposes tho 
most moderate rate consistent with tho conservation 
of tho finances of the State. 1 do not dwell npon this 
or upon other points which occur to me for they have 
all been most ably elaborated by my bom friend who 
repreaents the Central Provinces. Bat I should bko 
to recapitulate, ns bnefiy os poesiblo in tho form of 
heads, the suggestions which I would lay before Govern 
ment in this connection. 

First tho ponod of Settlement should except in 
cases when waste land viUngca have been noWly ro- 
clnuned or when lands have been only recently oponod 
up nnd brought into communication with centre* of 
trade, bo definitely fixed nt a period of not less tlian 
thirty year*. 

Secondly the revenue shonld in no cav bo enhanced 
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In more Unii fifu jur c^-nt ov*"*! nii'l n1)'no llio psisting 
<?oinnn(l at nn\ of ttl' iiu'iif 

TiurdI}, tiie land ro\eiinp »<hou]il in no en'-o bo inoio 
than li.df tho t«>{al of tlu* \iiIacro 

Fourlld\, I lie r;n\i,rntnont slnniM not draw from llic 
Itmdiioldor- niojo ilnn per cent of tlic njIIu^o 

income, inchuhnjr and ni(<'? of all IciiuF 

All tbo'-o, in\ lyonl, are pomt-^ iiith re^.ird lo nliicb 
‘'tiong fecdni" has been o\pro'=;sed nitb icferoncc to tlic 
Centml Pro\ im.es In Caclini, aFo, I have leason to 
believe that \e\s auong feeling bus been manifested 
ivith rogird to llio resettlement rocenlli sanctioned, 
and ] find Ibat the grounds of opposition me almost 
identical with tbo‘-o adianced b) the inlmbitants of the 
Central Piovincc', allow.uicc being of com sc made for 
the diffeicnccs caused b} local circumsUncos and con- 
ditions of tenme Kor is tins feeling of ivbat J am 
afi*aid 1 must call dissatisfaction confined in Caebar to 
the general land-bolding and agricultural population. 
My infoimation is that the Indian Tea Association, 
repiescntiDg the most essential section of the community, 
have also grave objection to take to the evcessive uatuie of 
the uniform assessment of eleven annas pei bigha which 
has been sanctioned on tea lands, as compared with the 
new rates on nee lands, which range fiomfoui to eleven 
annas per bigha On the general question I will do no 
more than call attention to the ciiticisms of Mr R 0 
Dutt, whose knowledge of the countiy is on a par with 
his experience of revenue and settlement work , and it 
IS hardly likely that his observations can be all ex- 
aggeiated and beside the maik There must be a 
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mean, and I submit that mean can be arrived at 
mthout injury to the interests of the Government and 
vnthout hardship to those whose lands are asseased- 
I would venture to suggest that the beet method of 
settliDg the difference of opinion and of placing matters 
upon a satisfactory footing is the appointment of a 
CommuBiom It might bo presided over by the Ohief 
CommifflionerB of the provmoes concerned or in their 
defeult by the local Direotore of lAnd Records and Agn 
culture , and it might be compoeod of two European 
and two native membera. The gnevances, such as they 
are may be mquired into and a large amount of 
important information would probably be ooUootcd 
which the Government would find of value in making 
resettlement m the future. At all events, 1 submit 
that no harm con be done by the appointment of such 
a Commission and I am confident that on the contrary 
a considerable amount of good will result. 


APPENDIX H 

EmUCT PBOil THE ftPEEOn OF THE HON Bin HAUNAM 
SlhOll AT THE DEDATE OV TUE BUDOET IK TUC 

OK TDE 28Tn MARCH 1000 

JIt Lord — Tlio Fitmueo Member proposes to show 
future unappropnntod balances from tbe famine grant 
under tho heading of Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 
I do not clearly understand in shat rcHiK-ct tlii< would 


speech of the Hon Sir Harnam Singh 14 1 

be au improvement upon the foimer heading of Reduc- 
tion of Debt The heading pioposed will, to my mind, 
^ be as puzzling as the foimer one We aie told that in 
a normal yeai in which ordinary levenue and expendi- 
ture balanced, the Government of India instead of 
raising a loan of three crores for public works would be 
able to reduce the three ciores by the unappropiiated 
balance, say, a ciore of the famine grant Could not 
the same result be obtained by investing the unappro- 
piiated balance in a separate fund which may be called 
the Famine Fund, and appropriating a certain definite 
portion, say, one crore, in aid of public woiks if they aie 
of a protective, ^ e famine, character ? It seems to me 
that in the Budget Estimate for the coming year, a 
rather sanguine view has been taken of oui sources of 
revenue These sources do not appear to me to be so 
elastic as they are taken to be I would call the atten- 
'tion of Your Excellency to the rate of increase of 
revenue during the last three years The first year 
was a yeai of drought , m the second year the pressure 
of famine had considerably diminished, but the Province 
had not recovered its normal condition, the third year 
was a year of plenty, the arrears of revenue were to a 
great extent realised, and the Province showed a large 
increase of revenue I find from the last Punjab 
Administration Report that the increase duiing that 
year was due partly to a rise m the income from 
fluctuatmg land revenue occasioned by “ favourable 
seasons and good canal workmg, and partly to large 
receipts on account of nazaraua and sales of land on 
'^the Chenab Canal In the second year, there was an 
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mcrea&o of about eighteen Iocs and m the thud year 
04 compared with the previoua year there waa an 
increase of about twelve laca. If the large receipts o 
account of nazaiana and sales of land in the third yea 
be taken away firom these twelve lacs the increosi 
shown would be considerably diminished I am in 
oUned to thinks my Lord that the realisations of tb< 
third year were abnormal and that the Budgei 
Eeta m ate ought not to have been based on the coUeo- 
tionfl of this year In 1897 there was only an increost 
of eighteen lac* as compared with the previous year and 
tins mcreaae might be taken as a standard , hut then li 
must be considered that the produce of the land would 
be greatly diminished after a second famine within o 
penod of three years. The mortality of the agncoltortd 
cattle will he considerable those which were spared at 
the first ftunme will not be spared at the second and 
on adequate supply of fresh cattle will bo difficult to 
he obtained in the coming year largo tracts of land 
will be lying waste and rovonuo reohsationa are sure to 
ho affected What I have said with regard to tbo 
Punjab applies, muiatu mn/audte to other Provinces 
affected \vith famine. My Ixird what has been obson'cd 
by the Hon Hr Boso m regard to tlio Rovonuo Sottlo- 
mont in bis Province deserves corcfnl considoratioo by 
tho Government of India. I am bound to admit tlmt 
m my Pronneo Uio Government has been very libcml 
and no one can reasonably complain of heavy assc<v 
mont. I am sure that in this the lion, ilr IbhotHon 
ViiU bear mo onL I would however point out m the 
interest of both landlord and tenants tlml it is dusir->I 
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able that the Eevemie Settlement should be of at least 
thirty years’ duiation I am stiougly of opinion that 
'ivhen a distiict is piopeily surveyed, lights lecorded, 
and lands classified, it should not be disturbed again 
with the view of increasing the levenue demand at the 
expiry of the settlement period unless sufficient reasons, 
such as extension of cultivation and appreciable rise in 
prices of food-giain, are shown 


APPENDIX I 

PROPOSAL OF A PERMANENT SETl'LEMENT IN 
NORTHERN INDIA 

The enquiry made by Colonel Baird Smith into the 
causes of the famine of 1860 led to a proposal to 
extend the Permanent Settlement of the land revenue 
into all parts of India The history of the contro- 
versy on this proposal, which went on for twenty- 
two years, is one of the most remarkable episodes in 
the history of British admimstration in India The 
brief narrative and the extracts given below are from 
Parliamentary Keturns 431, 431 — I, 164, and 174 
Colonel Baird Smith’s pioposals were circulated by 
Lord Canning’s Government to the Governments of the 
different Provinces in 1861 for opinion The Madras 
Government replied m its No 241, dated Sth February 
1862 In this remarkable letter, which is given m full 
in Appendix K, the Madras Government explained that 
the Ryotwan Settlement of Madras was meant to be 
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a Permaaont Settlement the leading charactonatic of 
lyotwan tenure la the pennanenoj of the aasesgment." 

The Bombay Goyemment replied in its Na 162*7 
dated 23rd April ]862 embodying a minute reoorda 
by the Goyernor of Bombay and mmutes by Messn 
Reeves and Frere. The Minute of the Governor o 
Bombay is given m Appendix L While disapproving 
of a Permanent Settlement for Bombay the Governoi 
looked forward to inarease m land revenue mamly from 
• increased pnce* " of the prodnce of the land. 

The Government of the Central Provinces declared 
itself in favour of a Permanent Settlement m its letter 
Na 632 dated 22nd July 1802 given in full m 
Appendix J 

In Korthem India the Lieutenant of Bengal was in 
favour of extending the Permanent Settlement , tbo 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab was against it 
and the Lieutenant Governor of the N W Provincos 
was in its favour with doe caution and reservations. 
The following paragraphs from tho Minnto recorded by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the N W Provinces contom 
hii general views on the subject 

7 I do not, in the least, doobt that the gradual 
and cautious concessiotis of a guarantee of permanency 
to tho sottlomont of tho land rovenno in tho Isorth 
Western Provinces generally will bo prodnctiro of all 
the advantages which Colonel Baird Smith and Mr 
ilnir m oven greater detail have depicted Judging 
by tho effect of settlements for long periods it may bo 
safely anticipated that tbo limitation of tlio Qovomment 
demand in perpetuity will, in much larger degree lead 
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” '' X'T ‘•Intiihl til- muioj ti'kantuL'i *' nf rr<*cin|( tin* 
jHi.jilo fptiu ilfi \'v,ii<<n ’Ui'l c' ictiKii whuh 'in* m- 
‘■(jnruhli funn u j/t noun, i! t'cltkiin nl of the laml 
rcvenin* , of f-a\iu" (!u‘ l.ir^o* CNpriniunn which tnch 
ro\i‘'iou of ‘1 Klciuoiit cut'll!*' ujxm the <i’o\crninrn( , 
anil of rciinnin <4 tin* lcui])t'ition \shich the apjiroich 
of enh ‘•uch rcMi-iou hohK oul to hmil jnoinjctorn 
of UMnporanl\ (Iclcnonilmg then projicrt}, ho disrc- 
gnidcd IIk’i-o arc nil burthens which licai, with 
more or ]e=s se\crit\, on the fJoitrniuonl and on 
the people, and li the} can bo got nd of without 
lasting detninent to the revenues of the Slate, few 
will be found to ofTcr any opposition 

“ 0 It must also be admitted, I tlixnk, that the 
settlement of the Government demand in perpetuity 
will be politically wise It is true that in Behar, 
and also in some of the distiicts of Ihc Benares 
Province (notably Gliazecjiore), which arc peimanently 
settled, the rebellion of 1857-58 w'as not less gencial, 
01 less dotei mined, than in otliei paits of these pro- 
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Vinces Tvbich are nnddr temporary settlement. But 
these mamfestataona of feolmg must be regarded as 
having been the result of ermting causes having hut 
a transient influence and can hardly detract from the 
force of the conviction that the absolute limitation of 
demand upon their land will be received by an agnool 
tnral people with the highest satisfaction and will 
produce, if anything can, feelings of attachment to 
the Government and of confidence in its desire to 
promote the beat interests of the country 

“ 10 But it certainly appears to mo that the in 
troduction of a Permanent Settlement must be subject 
to certain conditions exceptions and reservations and 
that some years must paaa away before tho measure 
can be consnmmatod Precipitancy in a mattor of 
this vast importance is to be deprecated as pregnant 
with injury both to the Government and tho pooplo." 

On the 6th July 1862 Sir John (afterwords Lord)"' 
Lawrence recorded hia opinion entirely m favour of a 
Permanent Settlement for India. Tho following extract 
will show tho spirit in which Sir John Lnwronce 
wrote 

"16 I recommend a perpotoal settlement bocauso 
I am persuaded that bowover much the country liax 
of late years improved lU resources will bo stdl more 
rapidly developed by tho (imftation of tho Goiommcnt 
demand Such a measure will still further oncourago 
tho investment of money in tho land and will give still 
greater secuntj to the land revenue itself ulilcli in j 
years of great calnmitj occurring every now and then 
bos suffortHl largely tbougli the low has been more or J 
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less of a temporal}^ character It is also vei}' desnable 
that facilities should exist foi the giadnal giowth of a 
middle class m India, connected with the land, without 
disiiossessing the piesent yeomen and peasant pro- 
pi letors Tlierc are many men of much intelligence, 
spirit, and social influence among those classes, who are 
yet so poor that they find it difficult to maintain a 
decent appearance It is no remedy foi this state of 
things to confer great and exclusive benefits on a few 
individuals, especially when these veiy benefits are con- 
feried at the expense of the rest of the community 
"What IS reall}^ wanted is, to give the intelligent, the 
thrifty, and the enterprising among them, the oppor- 
tunity of improving their own condition by the exercise 
of such qualities, and this can be best done by limiting 
the pubhc demand on the land When such men 
acquire property, and are in a thriving state, they are 
’ almost certain to be well affected to the Government, 
and will use their influence, which will generally be 
considerable, in its favour Feelings of race and re- 
ligion have great influence on the people of India , but 
love for their lands has still greatei Thousands, pro- 
bably millions, of the people of northern India, the 
most warlike of its races, are descended from ancestors 
who gave up their religion to preserve their land It 
IS on the contentment of the agriculturists, who form 
the real physical poiver in the country, that the secuiity 
of British rule, to a large extent, depends If they are 
piosperous, the military force may be small, but not 
otherwise ” 

On the 9th July 1862 Sir Charles Wood, then 
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Secretary of State for Indio, Trrote tbe memorable letter 
m which be entirely approved of the propoeal of a Per 
manent Settlement of the land revenue® of India. It 7 ° 
a long letter of seventy-fleven paragraphs, and we extrao 
only a few of the moat important 

47 Her Hajeaty’s Government entertain no doub' 
of the pohtical advantage# which would attend a Per 
manent Settlement The aecunty and it may almost 
be said the absolnte creation of property in the soil 
which will flow from bmitotion in perpetmty of the 
demand# of the State on the owner# of land epnnot 
fail to Btimnlate or confirm their sentiment# of attach- 
ment and loyalty to the Government by whom 30 great 
a boon bo# been conceded, and on wboee exutODco it# 
permanency will depond- 

48 It 1 # also most deairablo that facilities ehould 
be given for the gradual growth of a middle olnaa cen- 
neoted with the land withoat dispoascesiug the peasant 
propnetora and occupiers. It u believed that among 
the latter may be found many men of groat lotelUgenco 
public spirit, and social influence although individually 
ID comparative poverty To givo to the intolligont, the 
thnfty and the entorpriBing the means of improving 
thoir condition by -opening to them the opportonit^ of 
exercising these qualities con bo best accomplished by 
limiting the pubhc demand on tlioir land*. M hon sacJi 
men acquire property and find therasolvca in a tlinvlng 
condition they aro certain to bo ncll affected towards 
the Govommont under which tlioy live. It Is on tho 
contentment of tho ogncultural cla^^ who form the 
great bulk of tho popnlntion, thnt tho sccitnly of the 
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Government mainh tlepcmis If they are piospcious 
any casual outbicak on the p.u( of other classes or 
bodies of men is much less hkeh to become vin element 
of danger, and the military force, and its consequent 
expense, ma\ be regulated accoKlingl} 

" 53 That this genend improvement will be accel- 
erated b} a Permanent .Settlement Ilei Ma|C5t3'’s Govern- 
ment cannot entcilain any doubt A loady and jiopulai 
mode of investment for the inci easing wealth of the 
country will be provided b}' the cre.ition of property in 
land, and all classes will benefit by the ine.isuic On 
the agiicultural population the eifect will bo, as pointed 
out by Colonel Baird .Smith in the alilc papci already 
referred to, the elevation of the social condition of the 
people, and their consequent abilit}', not only to meet 
successful!}'' the pressuie occasioned by seasons of dis- 
tress, but in ordinal}' times, to beai increased taxation 
in other foims without difiSculty, the feeling of owner- 
ship, or, in otbei words, the absolute certainty of the 
full enjoyment of the levvard for all the labour and 
capital which they may invest in the land, ■will be sure 
to call out all their energies for its improvement Hei 
Majesty’s Government confidently expect that a people 
in a state of contentment and piogressive improvement 
will be able without difficulty to contiibute to the 
revenue in other ways to such an extent as more than 
to comjpensate for the disadvantage of foregoing some 
prospective increase of that from land. 

- ‘ “68 After the most careful leview of all these con- 
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sideratioDB Her Majeety’a Qoyemment are of opimoa 
that the advantages which may reasonably be expected 
to accrue not only to those immediately connected witl 
the land but to the community generally are snffloientJj 
great to justify them in moamng the nsk of some pro- 
spective loss of land revenue m order to attain them 
and that a settlement in perpetuity in all distncts in 
which the conditions abeolntely required as preliminary 
to such a measure are or may hereafter be, fulfilled, is 
a measure dictated by sound policy and calonlated to 
accelerate the development of the rcsonrcea of India, 
md to ensure m the highest degree the welfare and 
oontontment of all classes of Her Majesty s subjects m 
that country 

“60 They consider that the direct modo of moUng 
a permanent settlement is prefomblo to the indirect one 
of obtaining a similar result by conceding to tho land 
holders tho right to redeem their osscssmont They dtT 
not believe that the power to redeem tho land rovenuo 
13 necessary to induce the landholders to incur oxpcnJi 
tnre in the improvement of tbeir property Wbat la 
really required in order to call into cfTootivo action thoir 
enterprise and capital is not an exemption from all pay 
ments to tho Government ou account of their estates 
but the fixing tbwe payments m porpetmty at a 
moderate and certain amount. In Ilongal where a 
Pormanont Settlement was made with tlio Zemindar* 
seventy years ago tho general progresa of the country 
in wenltli and prospenty notwithrtandmg tlic depressed 
condition of tho peasantry caused bv error* ond onili 
lions in tlic modo of malting the settlement lias b«n 
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most rom.ulvablc Such errors in tlic cMsting state of 
oui knowledge regarding the riglits and interests of the 
subordinate occupants of tlie ‘^oil ^\oul(] not be permitted 
to recur, 

• * 

'*G3. Her Mnicsty’s Go\cinmcnt hn\e, thcicfore, 
dclennined to limit tlie poner of ledeeming the land 
re\enuo to such cases as arc referred to above in para- 
giaph 26 , but tlicy ha\c resohed to sanction a Per- 
manent Settlement of the land revenue throughout 
India It Mill, hoMe\er, still remain to be determined 
hoM fai an} particular district is in a condition to 
uairant the practical application of the measure at the 
piesent time ” 

On the 8th June 1864 the Viceroy m Council sub- 
mitted, in reference to the above despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State, an account of tho steps taken in furtherance 
of tho object in view A Minute recorded by the Vice- 
roy himself (Sir J Lawrence) was forwarded with this 
letter The Minute ends thus . 

“43 Such, in geneial terms, is the mannei in which 
I should wish to see tho Permanent Settlement carried 
out m those poitions of the Bengal Presidency which 
are not yet permanently settled, such as the North- 
West Piovinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and other places , 
and I believe that by these means we shall best be 
able to apply the principles, so justly insisted on 
by Hei Majesty’s Government, to the actual circum- 
stances and condition of this country The 6th March 
1864 ” 

On the 24th March 1865 the Secretary of State for 
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India, Sir Ohariefl Wood repbed to the Viceroy and laid 
down the mles for the introdnction of the Ponnanent 
Settlement. He divided all distncta into 

(1) HiBtnctfi in which agncultnre waa backward 

(2) Difitnots in which the estates were fairly cnlti 
vated and resources fully developed 

(8) Hifltncts which contained estates fairly colti 
voted and also estates with resources imperfectly 
developed 

He decided that the Permanent Settlement should be 
introduced at once mto the second class of districts and 
losed in the first class of distncta. In regard to the 
a class of diatncts he stated that Her Majesty s 
Government are prepared to authonse an Immediate 
settlement on perpetuity after revisiOD for all estates 
ID which the actual cultivation amonots to eighty per 
cent, of the cultivable or malgocaarce area.” Estates 
not 80 fully cultivated Bhoold bo treoted in the ordinary 
manner and settled for a term not excoedmg thirty 
years.* 

On the 3rd August 18C6 the Viceroy in Council 
forwarded cop) of corrcspondonco with Iho Govcminont 
of tho NW Pronneos on tbo question of Permanent 
Settlement m relation to canal imgation 

Ou tho l7th March 1800 tlio Secretory of State for 
India, Earl Do Grey and Ilipon recorded his reply 
approving of the instrucUona given by tho Indian 
Govemmont to tho Lieulcnont Goromor for thi. Pi.r 
monent Settlement of Oic N W Provinces and suggest 
ing tbo following u regard to oanal irrigation 

PonAaoent 
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.Sctfionu'Ut should be concluded hn au} uslato, the 
assets of \\liicli woufd, when c.uinl urination ‘^liall liavc 
been ciinod to the full c\tcnt. at pro^ent contcinplalod, 
exceed, ni the opinion of (ho Opicers of the .Settlement 
and Irrigation Dep irtments, tlic existing assets in a 
proportion exceeding twenty jiei cent" 

On the 20th Xoicmbei ISCG tlio Vicoio^ in Council 
pointed out ceitain objections to the lulc suggested by 
the Seciotai ‘3 of State foi India 

On the 23rd Afaich lSb’7 the .Secictary of State foi 
India, Sir Strafford Xoithtotc, reafhrincd the decision of 
Her iilnjesty’s Goveinment to intiodnce a rerniancni 
Settlement Uer i^Iajestj^’s Government, lie wioto, ivcre 
prepared to sacrifice the prospect of an incieasc in land 
revenue "111 considciation of the great impoitauce of 
connecting the mtoiests of the proprietors of the laud 
nitli the stability of the British Government” And 
he laid down two rules to lestnct Peimaiient Settlement 
in undeveloped tracts and estates 

“Hirst No estate shall be peimanently settled in 
which the actual cultivation amounts to less than eighty 
per cent of the cultivable or malgoozaree aiea, and 
“ Secondly. No Permanent Settlement shall be con- 
. eluded for any estate to which canal inigation is, in the 
.opinion of the Govenior General in Council, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty yeais, and the existing 
assets of which would thereby be increased in the pro- 
portion of twenty per cent ” 

Inquiries went on with a view to asceitam what 
districts or parts of "districts m Noithein India could be 
' permanently settled under the conditions laid down by 
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Sir Strafford Northcot© In 1809 some cases were 
reported in which it was ahown that a Permanent 
Settlement oven under the conditions laid down would 
cause prospective loss to Government. This was not ^ 
new argument, for Sir Strafford North cote had foreeeen 
such loss and had declared it to be the and 

deliberate decision of Her Majesty s Government that 

this saenflee they were prepared to moke in oomndera 
tion of the great importance of connecting the mterests 
of the propnetora of the land with the stability of the 
British Government. ” Bnt every passing year seems to 
have weakened the desire to make the sacnfice and the 
objection which had been foreseen and disregarded in 
1807 seemed to have greater weight in 1860 A thud 
condition was accordiogly recommondod m addition to 
the two laid down in 1867 and this third condition 
practically amonoted to this, that the Permanont Settle- 
ment should be deferred as long as the bnd coatmn^ 
to improve in value. 

A fourth diflSculty was then presontod by tho depreem 
tion of tlie rupea Thu too bod been foreseen by Sir 
Chorlca "Wood but tho diOlculty nppearod more formid 
able to tho authonttoa in tho Seventies than it had 
nppearod m the Sixties. And for a time tbo idea of a 
Pennanont Sottlomont was dropped 

At last came tho final and fatal decision Tho 
Secretary of State for India m his despatch Na 24 
dated 28th March 188J ga\o tho (It gmet to 
tho Tccoromondatiou made by Lord Cauomg twenty 
one years before. Tlio despatch raid I eoncor 
with jour Exccllcncya Oorcroment that the policy 
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laid down in 1862 should now be formally aban- 
doned ” 

It Will appear from the preceding narrative that the 
final rejection of the proposal of a Permanent Settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue of India was dUe, not to 
any new difficulties disco veied in course of the in- 
quiries made, hut to a change in the spirit of the 
Government pohcy The proposal was first dictated 
by a desiie to improve the material condition of the 
people, “to encourage,” in the words of Lord Lawrence, 
“the investment of money in the land,” to promote 
“the giadual growth of a middle class in India,” to 
lead to the accumulation of some capital and some 
lesouices in the country which would help the people 
in yeais of difficulties, droughts and distress These 
benevolent objects were lost sight of by a newer genera- 
tion of administrators, who lived less among the people 
under the altered circumstances of later days, knew less 
of their wants and wishes, and necessarily sympathised 
less with their aspirations, than Englishmen of the 
geneiation of Canning and Lawrence , and the pro- 
posal calculated to promote the material wellbemg of 
the people ivas abandoned in the interests of the 
Government Revenue In the years succeeding the 
Sikh wars and the wars of the Indian Mutiny, Her 
Majesty’s Government desired to sacrifice a prospective 
nse m the Land Revenue, “ in consideration,” as Sir 
Strafford Northcote put it, “of the great importance 
of connecting the interests of the proprietors of the 
land with the stability of the British Government ” 
The yeais of peace which followed, and the loyal 
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devotion of the people of India to Her Majesty a 
Government, UD/ortunateJj ivfakoned this desire and 
in 1888 after a period <Jf unmtermpted peace of 
twentj five jeare it was no longer conaidered wortli 
ivhflo making’ the sacrifice. Never has the 
of a nation been worea rewarded than in India 
within the last forty two years. Proposals favour 
abie to their material wel/are have boen abandoned 
pledgee have remained unredeemed taxes and the 
pubUo debt and military expenditure have been mised 
"the cnltivatora are more subject to ihminea than before 
and the people of India are ns for from getting any 
real share of control over the Julmuuatration of their 
own concerns as they were when Bar Majesty ossomod 
the direct admimstration of India in 1858 

To ooncinde our stoiy While the proposal of a 
Fonnanent Settloment was abandoned the Man|Uis 
of Ripon then Viceroy of India, made some frdalr' 
proposals to prevent the caltivator* of Sonthom India 
from the hantssment of frequent enh&ncemonts at 
recurring Settlement oporabons. In his despatch 
of the I7th October 1882 Lord Hipon laid down 
tbo principlo that in dibtncts wblch had onco boon 
Biirvoyod and assessed bj tbo Sottlomont Boportraent, 
assessments should nndorgo no further revision excLfl 
on tLo solo ground of a nso m pncca Tlio pnnciplo 
was a counsel of moderation It was a compromise 
between a schemo of Permanent Settlements (/uufn 
don or Ryotwan) and tlio lianwsing pnictieo of fn. 
quont enhancements on vague and uncertain grouoda 
It left the door open for an Increase of tho Lanu 
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on llu I'jUitnMt' umutnl ol n ii^c in piirc'^, 
mill it {jn‘ onltii.moi'- vonu* •'«’cunt\ of 

imnt-'. *- 01111 * jimtortion linri'-'-nig ojionitioiis .iml 

iinin*-! oniMiicomont*- 

Uiifortini'iti, 1 \ o\Qn tin** inodi'rate ninl Cfjinlnlilo jno- 
pti'-al \\n*- In llu* Such tin s of State for Iiuiiu 

in In*' ilcsjiUcIi of the Slli .Tannais ISSo And lliu'i 
it happen*! that the cnllnatori of Mndra*- and Jjoniha}, 
mIio ]uy the Luid Ue\tMmo fiiiecL to the State, 
arc to t]ii*v tlay unprotected In an> eipntnhle rule 
ngain«t (*\cc*-si\e enhancements and h.inissmg settle- 
ment opentioii'! Indi'i is a gieat a”ncnltnial conntiy , 
hut agncultnro cannot llourish without sonic adequate 
protection to agi icnlturists , pennanent impio\cincnls 
cannot he made without some .ideqiiatc socurit} against 
uncertain ciihaiicomcnts at recnniiig settlements 
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PROPOSAL OF A PERMANENT SETTLEMENT IN 
THE ChNTRAX, PROVINCES 

[The leply of Mr Temple (afterwards Sir Richard 
Temple), Chief Commissionci of the Cential Piovinces, 
to Lord Canning’s proposal of a Permanent Settlement 
in those piovinces is conveyed in the following letter 
Parhamentary Betu'i'n, 164 (1863), pp i75-6] 

From Captain H Mackenzie, Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, Central Piovinces, to E C Bayley, 
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Esq Secretary to the GoTemment of India (No 
582) dated Head Qnartere, Na^pore, 22nd July 
1862 

j 

Tonr No. 2038 of the 7th October 1861, and sub- 
sequent letter No 1474 of the 20th Hatch 1802 
requinng the opinion of the Officiating Chief Com 
miaaioner on the question of a permanent sottloment 
of the land revenue disoasaed in par^raphs 62 to 82 
of CJolonel Baird South a Famine Report, and os to tho 
value of a legislative sanction for settlements for terma 
of years where enating setMememts are not of a char 
acter to be mode permanent, have up to the present 
tame remoaned unanswered. The subject wa* very in> 
portant, and the ohangee in the administration of these 
provinoeB rendered it imponiblo to accord that attention 
to it which it merited Tho Offiomtmg Chief Commis- 
Eoner having however now ftilly considered it in 
reference to its bearing on tho peculiar condition of 
tho distnots comprised in tbo Central Provinces, is 
prepared to submit hts opinion and bos accordingly 
desired mo to report os follows 

2 In the 6rat place it mav tho Officnaling Clncf 
Commissioner remorlj bo superfluous to stale tliat 
hero as olsowhoro 0 permouent soltlomont would affect 
only tho land tax itself It would fix tho as»e«mcnt 
for over and it should bo more aectimtciy termed tho 
permanent ahd pcrpctool limitation of tho direct Sinto 
demand on tho land. It would m no wise affect tho 
fundamental nght and property of tlio people in tlio 
land Titat nght ond properly will bo fixfti alKolatoly 
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and immutably, -wbether the laud taK be limited to a 
certain sum foi ever, 01 not The value and interest of 
such light and piopeity will indeed be greatei or less, 
accoiding as the State demand is fixed foi a short or a 
long term, or for ever. But under any circumstances, 
the natuie and essence of the right and property itself 
will remain the same 

3 Heie then, as elsewhere, in the above sense, the 
princvple of a Permanent Settlement is applicable It 
would have an effect altogethei, beyond immediate 
calculation, in stimulating the industry, enterprise, and 
self-reliance of the agiicultunsts, the application of 
capital, the accumulation of wealth Where the assess- 
ments were fair it would be accepted as a great boon 
by. the people On the one hand, the State, no doubt, 
will subject itself to prospective loss by surrendering 
all future right to increase its land revenue But 
on the other hand, such loss would be more than 
compensated by the gradual, if not rapid, increase of 
all the other branches of the revenue These branches 
entirely depend on the growth of wealth m the mass 
of the people A Permanent Settlement will con- 
tribute more than any measure that could be devised 
to augment that wealth It follows that a Permanent 
Settlement will cause all other heads of revenue, except 
land tax, to increase Now m these piovmces more 
than one-third of the total income is derived from taxes 
other than the land tax — the other taxes are incieasing, 
'the land tax alone remains stationary In a fiscal point 
of view, then, there can be no fear for the success of a 
j measure which ivould, while restricting the land tax. 
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cause all other taxes to nso. Again if is quite true 
that the Tolue of money inll continne falliog and that 
pnc66 of produce wiU nae more and more throughout 
these provuicea. Thus the agncultansta will, m a 
short time receive much more for their produce fhnn 
they ever did befora On the other the pnoe of labour 
■mil nse and that wiU greatly enhance the State ex 
penditure All the aalanes and eatabliahments of the 
lower grades at least will be gradually raised and the 
cost of pubho works will be greatly enhanced. There 
might appear to bo some nsk then if Qovemment, 
while ontioipatiDg increased expenditure, were to limit 
the laud tax, the mam source of re?enuo. But it wiU 
in ro&li^ bo quite safe to trust to incratse of other 
taxes. It was declared quite irrespcotivoly of tho Per 
manaot Settlement, in tho joint report of Colonel £lho^ 
and Mr Temple that t< ts rather frerm tfie m\9ctl 
laneous taxes tJian frortx the land tax that tncreaee q, 
resources \s to be expected 

4 A permanent sottlemont, then so for os it can lx 
introducod will bo firstly good for the people nod 
secondly good equally for tho State. Tho questions 
remaining are To wlmt extent could it bo opplied f 
And irhen could it he introduced t Now it is to bo 
over romoinbtrod that in these provinces tlio railway's 
tho roads, and tho navigation will certainly work great 
cLongea, wbiio similar results nro not boro to be cx 
poeted from irrigation. But this iirosjicct exuti hero 
in common with tho rest of India, noitlicr more nor !m 
If then tho prospect of mntcnal improrcraent do^s not 
bar tho concession of a permnneot settlement cUonhorc 
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neither phouhl it }m\c that cflect here So far then np 
raihvayp, roads, and naMgation are concerned, tlio Central 

Pro\<^ licos pcein as much entitled to the ndvantasre of a 

/ 

•";niancnt settlement as other piovinccs of India But 
further, it is to ho homo in mind that the amount 


of culturablc \saslc in these I’proMiiccs is enormous, 
aud though this condition maj evist more or less every- 
i\hero, It IS peculiarly prcialent hero, not only aic 
vast tracts of culturablc waste \ngnel3' claimed by 
parlies wdtb doubtful title, but within the legitimate 
boundaries of man}, cieu perhaps the majority of 
estates and villages tliroughout those pioiinces, there 
is a large proportion of culturablc waste Now al- 
thougli the inducement held out by a permanent 
settlement to reclaim the waste is one of the cardinal 


benefits of that measure, still it is but fair to the 


State that this privilege should be kept within 
' moderate bounds It w'ould be right to allow to 
every estate permanently settled a just margin of waste 
as a field for extending cultivation But it would 
not be right to allow a permanent settlement to an 
estate which might include a large or indefinite area 
of waste, at present quite beyond the means of the 
owner to reclaim, but capable in the future of being 
rendered valuable by a variety of contmgencies 

o Thus in these provinces there are many estates 
and villages, many entire tracts, and some entire dis- 
tnets, where a permanent settlement could not at 
present be properly intioduced ' Such districts are 
^ Raepore, Belaspore, Sumbulpore, Sironcha, Bhundara, 
‘ Mundla, Seonee, Clnndwara, Baitool All these dis- 


L 
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tncta are m a transiticni state , and influenoe will, it 
IS hoped he sooner or later brought to bear which 
shall change the entire face of them, 

6 On the other hand there are sotoe difitncta in 
each of which a permanent settlement might be in 
trodaoed into parta but not the iohoU with as much 
benefit and as much reason as into other parti of 
India, And into theee the introdnction of the measure 
has been reoommanded. These distnots ore Ifagpore^ 
Ohandah Natchengaon (Kowta) Jabbulpor© Saugor 
Dumoh, Nuranigpore, Hoebungabad, All those distnota 
(excepting Saugor and Damoh) have large portionB of 
their area contmuouslj and highly culUvatod, and 
Eubjeot to the some kind of development as the rest 
of India, The Saugor and Domoh distncts oro more 
ragged and do not possess long strips of onlUvation Uko 
those just named , but in other respects their position 
LB the same. As regards past assessments, somo bavp 
been too higb and others too low , but this circumstanco 
IS not peculiar to these distncta, and is but too cotnmuo 
cvmywhero. On the other hand, for the Jabhulporo 
Saugor Dumob Nutsingpore, and Hoshungabad dis- 
tricts, there are the fiscal data year by year donng 
thirty five years of Bntish rule. For tho Nngpore 
Natdiongoon, and Chondah besides tho Bntish omesa- 
ment, thcro ore tho data of tho osscasmonts made 
dnnng tho Regency cxcrciBcd by Sir R. Jonkias and 
bis officers. 

7 Sach being Mr Toroplos viows on this question 
I am furtber to slate that ho secs no reason why IhoT 
should not bo applied in tho wuisc of the settlement 
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now in progress The state and circumstances of the 
operations connected with that settlement were reported 
at some length in my No 11^ of 30th ultimo, it is, 
therefore, unnecessary to enter into great detail on this 
point The Officiating Chief Commissioner would merely 
submit that, should his Excellency the Viceroy in Coun- 
cil be pleased to approve, firstly, the general prmciples 
of the question as above laid down, and secondly, 
the apphcatiou of them at once to such of the dis- 
tricts in the Central Provinces as are advanced enough 
to receive them, then he would sohcit that sanction be 
accorded to the following speciBc measures — 

8 ( 1 ) That, when in the course of the present settle- 
ment it shall appear to the authonties engaged in 
makmg the settlement that an estate is, m the sense 
explained above, fitted for a permanent settlement, 
in such estate the assessment be made in perpetuity 

9 ( 11 ) That one of the chief conditions of fitness for 
this boon be, that at least three-fourths of the culturable 
area is under cultivation 

1 0 (ui) That it be competent for Settlement Officers 
to hold out a promise, in certain cases, that on estates 
attaining that advanced state in which three-fourths of 
the land is under cultivation, a revised assessment be 
made and declared permanent 

11 Thus, if a permanent assessment be really desired 
by the people, then this system would mduce every 
landholder to increase his cultivation, so as to secure 
the boon, and thus the greatest possible stimulus might 
be imparted to agricultural industry 

1 To Government Foreign Department 
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PEOPOSALH OF A PERMANENT BETTLKMENT IN HADRAfl 

[Tho Madraa Governments reply to Lord Cannings 
proposal was conveyed in the following letter Parlvi 
^nentary Return 1G4 (1863), pp 112 to 116] 

From J D Sira Esq Secretary to the Govoiproent of 
Fort St Qeorgo to W Qroy Esq Secretary to tho 
Qovornmont of India, Na 241 dated tho 8th 
February 1802 

I am directed by tho IIoDouroblo tho Governor in 
Council to acknowledge tho receipt of your lottor 
Na 2036 dated 7th October 1801 requesting his 
opinion upon tho odvantages of a Permanent Settle- 
ment as opplicablo to tho vnnous districts of tho 
lladms Presidency " and os to tho value of a Icgisla 
U\o sanction for terms of years m distncta in which his 
Excellency in Connal may not consider tho existing 
Kcltlcmcnts of a character to be made permanent.'* 

2 I am to prctmso that by a Permanent Settlomont 
thU Ooicrnmont understand tho Oovornor Gonoml in 
Council to intend no more Uwn fixing tho land tax in 
{•rTpctuity m otlicr words to bar the Government in 
all time to como from increasing tho assessment on all 
laml brouglil under that KUlcmcnt. 

3 The words 1 ertnanent Settlement are however 
very generally applied to zcmindon selUcmcnts under 
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Kegulation XXV of 1802 of the Madras, and Regula- 
tion I of 1793 of the Bengal Code To any extension 
of this mode of tenure in this Presidency the Govern- 
ment are wholly opposed, foi, among other reasons, the 
weighty objection, that it alienates from the State all 
waste land It is to this source that this Government 
look for a gradual increase in its land revenue, and it is 
essential that this source of future revenue should not 
be lost to the State 

4 This being understood, I am to explain briefly the 
present state of the land tenure m this Presidency under 
the prevailing ryotwari system, to which alone the pro- 
posals contained in your letter are applicable 

6 This mode of administration was introduced in 
1792 by Colonel Read, and was subsequently worked 
out by Sir Thomas Munro In 1812, the Home 
Government ordered it to be generally mtroduced, and 
it has since formed the prevalent tenure of this Pre- 
sidency, the revenue derived from zemindaries being in 
round numbers h^a milhon sterling, while that drawn 
fiom ryotwari estates is three and a half millions. 

6 There can be no question that one fundamental 
principle of the ryotwan system is that the Government 
demand on the land is fixed for ever 

7 When first settling the Salem district in 1796, 
Colonel Read issued a proclamation to the ryots, m 
which the following rule appears 

“ The putkut nellum (or holding) being measured 
and valued, the assessment of every individual field 
in it, when at the full rate, is fixed for ever, that is to 
say, the Government is never to require more or receive 
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l«s, nor yon to pay leas or moro than the preeont rote, 
nnlesa when those fields actually dry ahaH hereafter 
be converted into wet at the expense of Ooremment 
when, the rates will be proportionably raised, according 
to the conaeqnent increase of the produce, and in like 
manner pttd. /or ewr But if yon carry on snch work* 
at yonr own expense, plant topes, &c. you may depend 
on receiving the advantages accroing from these and 
from every other improvement of yonr lands while yon 
contmuQ to pay the established rotes those constatnting 
except in the above mentioned tho annual demand 
p\pon them on the port of the circar /or eter Upon 
cso pnnaplcs you may rent out lands, which you may 
j m-uo in value by tillage and manure at rotes greatly 
j^jQjjgXCoediog tho circar rates, if there bo a demand for 
nhctn while you wiU conUnuo to pay the fixed rotes to 
plnir'^® circar /or «c<t " 

aent ® Similarly in 1802 Sir Thomas Munro when 
Ijyj issuing inatructiona to iho CoUcclors of the Coded 
Distnds, expressed himself as follows When a 
’ country has been surveyed tho mdividnal (ryotwnri) 
supersedes both tho village and distnet scttlomoat. 
^ Tho rent of every field being fixed each cultivator 
takes or rejects what ho pleases and tho rents of all 
tho Gelds occupied in tho course of tho year in any 
ono Tiltoge form what u called tho solllemont of tliat 
Village Again in 18D0 when explaining tho manner 
in which a ryotwan settlement was conducted ho eay» 
When n district has been snrvcycd and tho rent of 
every field ptrmancaUy fixed tho kutwar Ond'Tidard) 
scltlmcnl becomes extremely i-Implo [or all that is 
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rcqiurcd is to n'^ccrtntn \\1mt fields nro occupied by each 
not, and to enter tlicm, \\ith tlic fixed rents ntlacbcd 
to them, in his potta • their ng^c^Mte constitutes Ins 
rent for the year, lie cdimoi he called upoo Jov more 
but he may obtain an nbatement m ease of poxorty or 
extraordinary losses He has the advantage of knowing 
in the beginning of the season, when he ploughs his 
land, the exact amount of what he is to pay, lie Icnow's 
the fixed rents of the different fields wdiich he culti- 
vates, and that the demand upon linn cannot exceed 
their total amount , he hwivs the uimosi limit of his 
rent, not only for the present, hut for every succeeding 
year; for ti cannot he raised unless he takes additional 
land , and ho is thereby the better enabled to provide 
for the regular discharge of his kists, and against the 
losses of bad by the profits of good seasons," In 1818 
the Board of Revenue issued detailed instructions for the 
general introduction of lyotwar as ordered by the Homo 
Government One of the distinguishing characteristics 
of the system, they said, was, “ that the assessment was 
a permanent maximum rent fixed on each field " 

9 At a later penod the permanency of the lyotwan 
settlement has, on several occasions, been acknowledged 
m unmistakeable terms 

10 In the Madras Admimstration Report of 1855- 
56, ryotwan is thus explained “Under the ryotwan 
system every registered holder of land is recognised as 
its proprietor, and pays direct to Govemhaent He is 
at hberty to sub-let his property, or to tranfer it by 
gift, sale, or mortgage He cannot be ejected by 
Government so long as he pays the fioced assessment, 
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and has the option annual^ of increasiDg or di minis h- 
mg hia holding or of entirely abandoning it. In nn 
favonrable seasons romiBSions of assessment ore granted 
for entire or partial loss of prodnce. The assessment is 
fixed m money and does not vary from year to year 
except m those cases ■where water is drawn from a 
Government soorce of imgabon to convert dry land 
into wet, or one mto two crop land where an extra 
rent is paid to Government for the water so appro- 
priated nor IB any addition made to the aroessment 
for improvomcnta effected at a ryots ovm expense. The 
ryot, ondoT this system is virtnally a proprietor on a 
simple and perfoct title, and has all the benefits of a 
pcrpotool lease withoQt its responsibilities inasztnch as 
ho con at any time throw up hu lands hat caimot bo 
ejected so long os he pays bi« docs ho receives assist 
anco ID difficult seasons, and is not rcsponsiblo for tho 
payment of his neighbours. A similar description of 
ryotwan was given to tho House of Commons by tho 
Homo Government m 1867 * 

11 Tho Hcvcnuo Board m 1857 m n report to 
Government on tho now survey and settlement wrote 
an follows ** It may not hero bo out of place to notice 
tl»at a general opinion prcvaib in Imgland that tho 
Bombay Settlement for Uiirty years secures a far greafer 
permanency of tenure to tho landholder than the present 
ryotwan tenure of Jtadras. Tins Is altogether on error 
for a iladmy ryot is able to retain his land in 
' lUlttTB what Ttnom, lod tnhjfct to what L»od 

Ut Lutjf h*l4 iia4<T th« •rrVTuJ PmW bcP-i ot foJJ (5(f 
tViU Cw^) I \,j llooM ot Comswo*, to bo prieUtl, 

I J«M Kv 
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peimty, iinthout any increase of asffc<^smcnt, as long as 
lie continues to fulfil his engagements” 

12 In the same year the Government, in a review of 
the Hon Mr Rickett’s report, expressed themselves thus 
strongly “ The propnetary right of a ryot is perfect, 
and as long as he pays t/ie fixed assessment on Ins land 
he can be ousted by no one ; there is no principle of 
ryotwan management more fixed or better known than 
this, and the Government deny that any nght can be 
more strong” 

18 It IS thus abundantly clear that the distinguish- 
ing feature of lyotwari is the limitation m perpetuity 
of the demand of the State on the land The ryots 
have thus all the advantages of the zemindari tenure, 
while the State has a valuable reserve of waste land, 
whence, as cultivation extends, its resources will be 
augmented so as to meet the increasing demands on 
its finances which the progress of the country will 
entail" and in practice this leadmg principle of ryot- 
wan has never been infringed The assessments have, 
as in South Arcot, Bellary, Cuddapah, etc , been reduced, 
but in no instance have they ever been raised nor m 
the recent pressure for money has so obvious a source as 
increasing the land-tax been even suggested as bemg 
open to the Government 

14 Had matters been left in this position, the 
Government would now have had merely to report 
that the ryotwan propnetors of this Presidency already 
possessed the advantages which the Governor- General in 
Council appears wilhng to concede, although these were 
not secured to them imder legislative sanction. 
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16 Bat m 1865 whea the rorvey end settlement 
now in progress were introdnced sn unportent modiBca- 
tion was made in the tenure of land- 

16 The object of th»6 operations waa to revise the 
assessments which were generally too high. In order 
to give the ryot m all cases a valnahle proprietary 
interest in the soil, and to induce extended cultivation, 
thirty per cent, of the gross prodoce carefoUy compnted 
in the manner prescribed was to be taten as the tnacn- 
mum of the Government demand " and it waa thonght 
that twenty five per cent, would be the average. The 
Oovemmont were of opinion that the assessment should 
bo fixed in gram for a term of fifty years and that the 
commuted value of the latter should be penodically 
adjusted every seven or ton years aoccrding to its 
average money value in thoso penods Tbo Homo 
Oovemmont objected to this arrangement, and gave 
the preference to an assessment m money unoltoroblo 
for thirty years. The subject was furthor ducussod 
by the Government who oltlmatoly decided that tho 
assessment should bo revised after fifty years, if then 
deemed expedient. This decision howovor has not as 
yet been authontatively inlimatod to tho people, 

17 It wiU thus bo seen that, while tho leading 

charoctcnstic of ryotwan tenure U tho pennanoncy 
eC t.U'a Vbe, wMaad Titm Vang 

introduced nro subject to revision after fifty yean. 

18 Tbo ttllcmativcs proposed in your letter under 
reply have received the careful consideration of Oovem 
ment and I am to stato bncDy Iho concluiions ot which 
they have amvciL 
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19. His Excellenc}’’ the Governor is fa^Ollrnblo to the 
imposition of a permanent grain rent, hut would reserve 
,to Government tlic power of periodically determining 
the money value of that rent, if at any future time a 
material alteration m the value of money should render 
such a measure expedient. 

20 The Honourable Members of Council, on the 
other hand, support the old ryotwari principle of a 
permanent money assessment — that is to say, an assess- 
ment based on a certain portion of the crop, and con- 
verted into a money payment at a fair commutation rate 
fixed once and for ever. 

21. I am to request attention to the minutes which 
accompany this letter, and contain the views of the 
President and Members of the Council 

22. The Government are not in favour of settlements 
under legislative sanction for terms of years Such 

’’ settlements would hamper the Government without 
materially improvmg the position of the ryot , and it 
would be better, both for the State and the people, 
either that the settlements should be in perpetuity, or 
that the Government should have the power at any 
time of acting as the exigencies of the State may 
require The Government would not alter the assess- 
ment except under the pressure of necessity, and that 
necessity might occur in the course of the series of 
years fixed by law for the unalterable duration of the 
Settlement 
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APPENDIX L 

j 

PROPOSAL OP A PEEllAHEKT fiETTLEUEHT I5 BOKBAT 

[The Bombay Governments reply to the proposal 
mode by Lord Canning is convoyed in the following 
Minoto of tbe Governor of Bomboy — Pariwmeniari/ 
HeiiLma 1G4 (1803) pp, 141 142] 

Minuto by His ExceUenoy tbe Governor of Bombay 
dated Srd Maiob 1802 

It is a maxim of tbo natives of this coiratry that the 
perfection of •ftnancaal administration may bo moasured 
by tho extent to winch an oqnitablo land tax is mado 
to contribato to tho inpport of tho State, and that tlio 
oxcollcncy of a Qovernmont may bo estimated by tho 
obsonco of a direct and indirect taxation. 

2 I bavo novoT doubted tbe truth of this opinion 
seeing tliat tho native feels that, in rotom for tho 
payment which ho makes to tho State ho acquires tho 
right to occupy or possets bis land and that in that 
nght ho receives nn equivalent which to his mind 
deprives his payment of tbe essential cliaiactcnstics 
of a tax. 

3 This financial system is one of tho most ancient 
id^titulions of this country end is founded on tlio nght 
of tho Stain to a ihare in the produce of the land a 
nght which \% proved not only by tho uoivcmlity of 
tlio practicn but by t!»e lact tliat exemption from tho 
oblrgalion to pay regarded as a much clicnshcd 
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pnvilege, wliicli lias either been forcibly acquired in 
olden times, or has been directly conferred by the State 
V upon the possessor as a reward 

^ 4. It is frequently the case that the title of the 

hold:rs or occupants of the land to enjoy the usufruct 
of the soil has become more or less complete, and their 
nghts of occupancy more or less permanent, according 
to usage and a variety of circumstances. But exemp- 
tion from payment of a share of the produce is nowhere 
the rule, but the exception , and I consider it would be 
generally impohtic, by fixing permanently at their present 
money value the demands of the State on the land, to 
transgress a pnnciple of finance so sound and correct as 
the one I have adverted to, because it is the tendency 
of prices and wages to increase , consequently the 
expenses of administration must increase If, therefore, 
, ^ the income of Government from the land be stationary, 
nearly so, which, by fixing the assessment perman- 
ently, must be the case, recourse must be had to 
mcreased taxation, both direct and indirect 

5 It Avill be perceived that in these observations I 
advert only to the fixity of settlement in respect to the 
money demand, and I desire it to be understood that I 
do not advocate any variation m the just and moderate 
proportion of the gross produce on which the present 
assessments are based But, as the prices of produce 
are yearly increasing, I see no infringement of the 
origmal conditions of the settlement, nor will it be so 
felt by the ryot, if, on the expiration of this experi- 
mental settlement, the Government land tax should be 
re-adjusted according to those increased prices, and to 
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otter circumstancet , provided that no revision la made 
■vfithm snot long period of time or otherwise than on 
coDBiderations of the most aomid character and upon 
well estahlishod fecta. 

6 This a thirty year* Settlement, snch as has been 
introduced into a considemble portion of this Prem 
denoy and i* in progress throughout the rest of it 
fnlfll*. The moderation with which the oascfflment 
been fixed has given the right of occupancy a high 
marlietablo value , and under the settlement m some 
distnets, the prosperity of the people has increased in a 
marked degree. But I do not concur with the late 
Colonel Baird Smith that to intensiJy these results, 
which ore sinular to those described by him os having 
taken place under the sotUement of tbo Korlh "West 
Pnmncca, we should hero have recourse to a permanont 
sottlemcnt of tho land tax and it appears to mo that 
more is due to those other oloments of our settlomonts. 
which ho enumerates vix. security of titles, modcra 
Uon of nSBCsiracul, and ahovo all tho Tccognvtion 
and careful record of rights than to tho mere pro- 
tracted fixity of the public domaniL” 

7 For in this rrcsidcncy it liad long been sought 
to perfect a ryotwan system by acknowledging no 
other* than the Oovcramcnl and the poor peasant, and 
Imposing on the latter all the burdens tliat bo could 
stagger under in support of tbo former That syaton) 
naturally prorod detnmenta) to tho bndn and nil their 
loKalnlanU excepting hero and there the usurer Tho 
result wa.s that which must InfalUblT ensue under any 
C ormim»*nt which lUclf lure* from hand to mouth, 
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keep*; no purjiln*; mono for mhnnee*?, nnd maintains 
no Floret for u«o, Avlicn in linrd times seed corn is 
.needed Omstant remissions, and still further decline 
of Milages, became the ordiimr) characteristics of pro- 
vinces vhich liad already undergone tlic Imrassmg and 
depopulating cflects of more than tvo centuries of vnrs 
and plunder. The authorities at length resolved on 
retrieving a position for .agriculture It would have 
ueen better, in my opinion, to have recognised some 
dormant tenures, and to have resuscitated others But 
habit and the example set by predecessors, whose wars, 
recklessness, and oppression had, generally speaking, 
exterminated the more respectable classes of landholders, 
served to keep out of \icw this best element of the 
success w'hicli depends on the possession of capital or of 
good credit. So they did the next best thing with 
, a people who are not generally Mahomedan spendthrifts, 
^but industrious Hindus After n surv^ey, they imposed 
a very moderate assessment This is now in operation, 
and IS to endure for a period of thirty years It is 
obvious that this being the first attempt on this side of 
India, within the limits of British dominions, to apply 
to cultiv'ation a method of extending and improving it, 
and to population an encouragement to immigrate and 
increase, it would be an utter disregard of the rights of 
the Government in land tax if the present Settlement 
were to be viewed as the limit of our demand. All 
that is here wanted, short of the reconstruction of such 
classes as zemindars and raeerasdars, with their worth 
and mfluence, is to allow such a duration of settlement 
(and thirty years is not amiss for the purpose) as will 
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combine the objeote of mcreoeing at fature penoda the 
moderate and jost demanda of the Government, while 
reconmling the ryot, for bis own sake, to devote hu 
mdoBtry and the utmost of hu small meaiu to tl^c 
improvement of hu long holding 

8 It IS, m my opinion, another good reason foi 
not settling oar land tax permanently that there can 
be no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that the lands 
are not yet held generally speoking, as they might 
without difiBcnlty be declared to be held on a title still 
more highly esteemed and cberuhed. However well 
satufiod the lyot may be with the seconty of hu nght 
of hu oocapancy under the Hevenue Survey SotUoment, 
the term ■meerts convoys to bu mind a aenso of owner 
ship whtoh DO oasnntnee that so long as ho poyt the 
Qovemmout revenuo he will not be disturbed in tho 
possession of hu 6clds can giro him. Thu was recently 
illustrated to mo m a forcible manner by an intolhgcnL 
Patoll who in answer to a question pot to him 
tho view of eliating the cttimation in which ho rela 
tiToly held hu mcenu " and gbatkoolco land ” replied 
Tlio mcenu u mino tho ghatkooleo is youn." An d 
ngmn as was emphatically said in my beanng on another 
occasion by a bativo District Deputy Collector and ot 
the some time by an experienced mamlutdar they hold 
aflcctionfitoly to raecras (mcenu ko bohut dll lugta).'* 

0 111 reference oUo to tho poaiibility of haTlng 

LcrcaAer permanently to impose new taxes I object to 
the propcral for abandoning Urn right of Oo\cnimenl to 
the iroproTcd value which increased pners should gifo 
to tho nglit of Uic buto to a share of tho irroduco of 
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the fertile soil worked at small cost in money and 
labour — a right which has been reserved to it from 
ancient times, and which has, until recently, enabled it 
practically to exempt the people of this country from 
the burdens of taxation which press so heavily on the 
communities of Europe 

10 I shall lament to see a departure from this wise 
system, nor do I see the necessity of the proposed 
measure, for the agiicultural classes are, on all hands, 
admitted to be improving, and to be becoming gradually 
possessed of some capital , and those works of irrigation, 
which must mamly be the mainstay to protect them in 
seasons of drought, can only be undertaken on an or- 
ganised system, which no present Permanent Settlement 
would ensure being ever executed, but which it is the 
duty of the Government to undertake whenever it has 
available resources 

11 No legislative enactments have been found 
necessary in this Presidency to give effect to the thirty 
years’ settlements now m operation, and none appears 
to be necessary 
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SIR LOUIS mallet’s MINUTE ON INDIAN LAND 

REVENUE ’ 

There are some points in these papers which I cannot 
leave without comment 

It will, no doubt, be desirable, before deciding on the 

, M 
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couTBo to ho taken mtli r^ard to the present referenoe 
to a^rait the opinion of the Government of India, bnt 
incidentnl queetions ore miaed in the correapondence, ^ 
•which ore full of significance. 

I refer to the apparent absence of any kind of 
common understanding or agreement between the local 
authorities (and I wish 1 could bebeve that it was con 
fined to the local authonties) os to the relation of the 
Government to tho oocupiers of the soil. 

Mr Bobinson in his Minute of 9th September 1873 
refers to tho controversies at the beginmng of tho cen 
tury oa to tho nature and intention of tho ryotwan ” 
Botticments, and evidently inclines to tho opmion that 
they were meant to bo and permanent} 

Ho speaks of the roaction •which has since set in and 
of the disposition in Madras to incrcaso stoodily tho 
ratio of demand upon the land.” 

Ho very wisely deprecates the dirturbanco in tho ' 
market voluo of tho wbolo landed property of n vast 
peasant propnclary by the opomtions of tbo Soltlomoot 
Department, which with more propnoty might bo 
called tho TJnsetUoment Dopartmcfnt. 

Ho conclude* by expressing a fear that tho course 
now being taken may bo • scnoubly reducing tho actual 
value of all landed property 10 iho country and shaking 
lU credit In an investment. 

Mr Sim accepts if ho docs not approro tiie pnnciplo 
dMibcratcly a. verted by tho Home Oorernment vlt the 
fTMt -v^nent of llto land every thirty year* on tho 
bosn of a moirty of i£* nef yiriKliKr <*0Tnmti^cd tnto 
• \ el i,mt U faU #1 
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money, at an average of the jprices nihng during a 
certain number of antecedent years, but he has 
apparently altogether forgotten the grounds upon which 
his pnnciple was formulated^ in an elaborate despatch 
rom the Court of Directors, of the 17th December 
L856, VIZ, that the “right of the Government is not 
L rent which consists of all the surplus produce, after 
paying the cost of cultivation, and the profits of agri- 
jultural stocks, but a land revenue only, which ought, 
f possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
ir rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land 
to others or retain it m his own hands,” for, he goes 
on to speak of the Government as virtually the “great 
landlord," and the advantages of a ‘'sound settlement 
of the demands upon the land, of which they are, in 
fact proprietors ” 

The Governor points out m a pithy sentence, “ that, 
under explicit instructions from home, a costly machinery 
IS mamtained on the basis of half net profits " (I hope 
he means produce), “ but, that practically, the rate of 
assessment is decided on much simpler considerations, 
the mam one being that the cultivator should pay no 
more than he paid before,” with, if any at all, a small 
additional percentage 

So much for the local authorities, and I think what I 
have said is enough to show the confusion of thought, 
looseness of expression, and uncertainty in action, which 
prevails in Madras in a matter which hes at the very 
root of all agricultural prosperity 

It would require far more research than I can under- 
take for the present purpose to view the mconsistencies 
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of the authontiea at home, bat I ^rill refer to a fev 
mstancea. 

lord Oomwalbs « Permanent Settlement proceeded on 
the pnnaple that the State was the propnetor of the 
boiL In that capacity it renonnced its rights to a pro- 
gressive share in the rental of the land But it was the 
rent which was renounced it ■was not revenue and yet 
to this day vre ore told that the land of Bengal is to he 
exempted from all share m the taxation necessary for 
tho purpoeea of government to all future tune, 

Mr James Mill in his evidence before a Select 
Committee in 1831 speaks of tho rent of land in India 
having always been coiundered tho property of Govern 
ment 

In a return to tho House of Commons in 1867» on 
Indian Land Tenures signed by Mr John S MHl I 
find the following general slalomont — 

Land throughout India is gonerally private pro- 
perly subject to tho payment of rovenuo tho modo and 
•j’slcm of asscssTucut ditTcring matonally m vanous 
parts," 

On tho occasion to which I hnvo already referred 
Mz. the corrctpoudcnco with Madras in 186C the 
Court of Directors cmpbalicnlly repudiated tho doctnno 
of Slate propnclOTship and ofErmod tho pnnciplo that 
the afl. wTucnl was revonuo and not rent tho rorenuo 
Iw-ing Ict 1( \ upon rent as the roost convenient onJ 
custotnarv way of rnvsiog tUo necessary taxation wlifch 
In a •elf*conlaiocd country po«^c«<c<l of vast node- 
velopt \ agncuUural resources Js perhaps tho Mundwt, 
iimjJnt, and jailctt of all fi«al *y<loin». 
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Sir C Wood in 1864 reafBrmed tbis principloj but 
went beyond tbe Court by fixing tbe rate of assessment 
at fifty per cent, of tbe net produce, fully recognising, 
however, tbat tbis was merely a general rule, and that 
in practice tbe greatest possible latitude must be given. 

Tbe principle thus established appears to rest, then, 
upon a solid scientific ground, but launched, as it 
necessarily was, in language and under circumstances 
which leally almost reduced it to an abstract proposi- 
tion (for tbe application of the principle was entirely 
left to tbe judgment of tbe Settlement Officers, and tbe 
tasks given them altogether beyond tbe power of any 
human beings to discharge, except in the roughest 
manner), one cannot wonder that the whole administra- 
tion has drifted into tbe chaos in which these papers 
show it now to be 

One IS tempted to ask if rent — economic rent, pure 
' and simple — is alone to be taxed, why, instead of tbe 
costly, cumbrous, capricious, and when all is said, most 
ineffectual settlement system, we cannot leave the 
assessments to take care of themselves, and take what- 
ever percentage on the rental of the land we want, 
wherever we find it I can only suppose that the 
answer would be, that m truth the fifty per cent of the 
net produce has been a mere paper instruction, a fiction 
which has had very^ little to do with the actual facts of 
the administration, and that in practice the rates levied 
have often absorbed the whole rental, and not un- 
frequently, I suspect, encroached on profits also 
^ But to return to my narrative of inconsistencies on 
>/ the part of the Home Government 
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I tave referred to the instructaons of 1864 and 1864 
as regards hladma. In the year 1861 proposals rrero 
mado by the Government of India for the redemption 
of the land revenue. These were not entertained, but 
I mention them as Bhoirmg that here again that 
Government at oil events proceeded on the theory of 
reTU and not revenue and in the policy pnt forward 
although still m abeyance by the Home Government so 
late os 1866 ^ the general principle of which appears to 
be that a I onnanent Settlement, after revision might bo 
made on estates in which the *Mstnal cultivation amounts 
to eighty per cent, of the cultivable area. This is a 
return to the order of ideas which prevailed in Lord 
Cornwallis a day 

I do not wuh on this occasion to discuss tho ques* 
tion of principles which lies at tho root of this cod 
trovony because I am well aware that it is odd which 
everyone connected wiUi the Govemmeut of India 
regards with extreme avemoo and idso because it is 
quite unnecessary for me to state my absolute disbelief 
m tho lucccsi of any experiment of Oovemmont on a 
largo scale founded on communlitic pnncipU-s. That 
even worse results than those which arc apparent have 
not followed tho partial awumjjtion of tlic function of 
proprietor by tho State In India is I suspect owing to 
tho conrtant cotnprombes which havo been made and 
the altcmaUng inflacnco of tho wuntcr current ol 
opiclon and pdicy in favour of pnvato nghts- 

Uut IQ anUcipalion of the comments which wiU 1 
kcow bo rmvlo bv lho*c JUrnWr* of Council w)>o lake 

‘ s«« (i. \o. II ith MAfth 
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tLe trouble to read tbesc remarks, J \\ould invite tlieir 
attention to a few practical considerations 

If general principles, as I am constantly told, are 
inapplicable to India, on nliat method arc no to piocced 
in government^ If the deductive inctlioil be discarded 
altogether, surely we have a right to ask foi some 
careful and active process of induction Yet, if there 
IS any one thing which is wanting in any investigation 
of Indian pioblcras, it is an approach to tiustworthy 
and generally accepted facts. There is hardly a subject 
upon w’hich the best authorities do not absolutely dis- 
agree as to the fundamental facts I could mention 
the most startling instances, but they must be present 
to the minds of all of us Now I am compelled to say 
that, since I have been connected wntli the India Office, 
I have found just as strong a repugnance to the adoption 
of any adequate measures for the collection of a com- 
piehensive and well digested set of facts as to the 
recognition of general principles The only occasion 
upon .which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opmions and experience I have the most un- 
feigned respect, was in my advocacy of Dr Forbes 
Watson’s proposals for an Industrial Survey 

Again, if general principles are to he set aside, why 
aie they so perpetually invoked in public documents, 
reports, and manifestoes ^ It may suit the shifting 
purposes of the hour to play fast add loose with 
prmciples, but is it safe, in dealmg with a “quick- 
witted and logical” people, to rely upon their inatten- 
tion and forgetfulness 1 
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If it IS argned that it is of no practical nse to amire 
at, and act upon, a definite pnnaplo m this matter 
land revenue and that, so long ns we obtain our money, 
It IS idle to dispute as to the terms employed in raisi^ 
it, I answer that this indifference to accurate thought 
and expression has been and is, a source of the greatat 
possible difficulty I will take, as an instance, tho 
Permanent Settlement m Bengal. Is it not notonous 
that tho absonoe of any careful distincUon between rent 
and revenue has led to tho claim still hold by many 
of our higbeit authontiea to be mcontestable, to M 
immnmty from all new taxation on the port of Ian 
holders? The solution of this diffloulty is becoming 
every year a question of greater political importance 
and may bocomo a source of much political danger 
Tho close connection between tho system of lant 
temiro provailmg m a country, and tho condition o 
Its populaUon, will, I imagmo bo gonorally admitted 
In India, where ogrlculturo is tho pnnapal and indcci 
tho only industry ou a scale largo enough to make l 
a national characteristic, it tooins to mo that tho con 
ditions ou which tho land is hold must bo an object c 
jirimary and paramount importanco 

MTiotcTer opinions may bo held ns to tho pnnciph 
of land tenure certain (acts are, 1 think apparent. 

On tho ono hand wo see a sjslom whicli sweeps iol 
the eoffers of tho State Ofly per cent or more of tl 
net iitoduco of tlio soil thus diverting a fund which i 
cnontries where pnrato property is abroluto would i 
a great extent find its leay back again into channels ■ 
ogncultural improvement 
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But the amount of produce thus diverted U not only 
}argc — it is also uncertain. Tlic percentage itself is 
uncertain, varying imUi the ^icl\s of succc^y^iNC Goicrn- 
ments, and the arnount acluallj, a'^scssed, even vrilluu 
the prescribed limits, is uncertain, \ar}ing uitli the 
accidents of seasons, with the character of the culti- 
vators, and vith the judgment and knowledge of the 
Settlement service 

Whether the Government or the assessor leans to the 
side of indulgence or to that of seventy, all the con- 
sequences of uncertainty^ arc equally involved. AVhat 
those consequences are likely to be it is needless to 
enumerate. It is enough to say that security and per- 
manence are the essential conditions of productive energy 
Tins system, moreover, is one in ivhicb proprietary 
Tights are so confounded, or so confusedly divided, that 
they are separated from their corresponding duties, and 
such IS the dislocation of the forces engaged in this 
artificial mechanism, that these rights as often serve to 
maintain and perpetuate inefficiency as to rouse and 
stimulate mdustry and the spirit of improvement 

Such are a few of the salient features of the system 
What, on the other hand, do we find as the character- 
istics of the industry and of the people to which that 
system has been applied ^ 

A marked absence of any adequate accumulation of 
capital upon the soil, and (as a consequence) of any 
sufficient appropriation of such capital to purposes of 
agricultural improvement, deficiency of stocks, of manures, 
of roads, of tanks, often of seeds and of implements 
^ In the people, prevalent habits among the higher 
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doasea of prodigality and indolence and among tho 
lower ft character of helpleea dependence on Govern* 
ment, extreme poverty and, generally very low con - 
dition* of enatence. Nowhere do w© see a epint of 
enterprise of initiation or of progress. 

I do not fhinh that this is an overstatement of the 
impression conveyed to the mind of an outside ohsorvor 
like myself by a study of the accounts which reoch na 
from different parts of India and when it is remembered 
that the state of things, which I have very bnofly 
dcacribcd, is precisely that which the taence ond 
experience of modem soaebes would have predicted 
os the inevitable result of tho economic condibons 
which have provoilod I think it must bo alJowod that, 
if thcro bo no relation of cause and effect between 
thorn, it 18 at least a stnusgo comcidonco that they 
should bo found sido by side. 

I have confined my remarks to tho economical and 
social aspects of this question but I am not sure that, from 
tt political point of viow it is not ovon moro importanL 
By a perpetual intcrfcrcnco with tho operation of 
laws which our own rulo in India lifts sot in motion 
and which I venture to thioL nro essential to succcsi 
— by a conitant habit of palliating symptoms instead 
of grappling with disease — laoy wo not bo leaving to 
tho*o who como after ft task so aggravated by oiir 
neglect or timidity tliat what is difficult for us mat be 
iropwuhle for them ? U M 

a f i *rvtrj 
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FUUTHEE MINtJTE BY SIB LOUIS MALLET ON INDIAN 

LAND EEVENDE 

I am afraid that I only find m the Minutes of Members 
of Coimcil on my paper of 3rd February last a confirma- 
tion of the grounds upon "which I "ventured to express 
my uneasiness at the confusion of principles "which pre- 
vails in the administration of the land revenue system 
of India. 

Sir Henry Montgomery urges that “volumes have 
been "wntten on the subject durmg the past century, 
and I doubt "whether the advocate of either side has 
been persuaded by the arguments of bis opponent I 
"Would ask, why have volumes been wntten on the 
'' subject if it IS one of no piactical significance, and 
Avntten, not by speculative philosophers, but by men 
engaged m the matter-of-fact work of administration ? 
I fear that, until some rational and consistent principle 
be adopted by the Government of India, many more 
volumes wiU contmue to be "wiitten upon it, and that, 
if our efforts to promote education m India are attended 
with any success as time goes on, it may take a form 
which may make it impossible to regard it with m- 
differeuce 

Sir E Perry asserts that “ Government in India has 
always assumed the nght to take what it chooses ” 
from the land, and describes the hmits within which 
^ this right has been exerted durmg 3000 years ' This 
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ifl a long tune to go back for a land lystem but, con 
fining ourselves to tho klogul Empire it aeotuB to mo b 
very unsafe defiance of our present poboj 

Sir E Perry would I think readily admit that the 
doctrine of Government to which he referi, although 
Very appropriate and sufficient at the Court of the Great 
Mogul, rnight be made to form an inconvenient text for 
House of Commons orators and newspaper correspon 
dents appealing to the British householder And oven 
now IS it not nearer tho truth to say that the Govern 
ment of India takes, not what it choosey but what it 
dares 1 

This brings me to eomo of the remarks of Sir G 
Campboll and Sir H. Maine which ofiually appear to 
mo to Ignore that tho source from which tho Govern 
mont of India donvea lU power has changed and is 
changing doily and that, if India is to bo maintaiuod 
and rendered a permanent portion of iho Dntish 
pire this mnit ho accomplisbod in some other way than 
by placing our future rclhmco on tho empirical arts of 
despotism 

Sir G Campbell says that tho question is one of 
words, I cannot agroo in ibis opinion, I am afraid 
os Sir IL Mwno has detected that Indian OoTcmmcnts 
lind their account in this obscurity and know aell 
enough that by holding this question in 8u^pcn«- they 
keep two strings to Uieir bow and erapo tho horns of 
a grate dilemma. 

bir O Cunphclls statement of the case npjwan to 
mo to b^ the question at iwie. Ho says, \\ o now 
tike as nearly m can. /*o// rent of lands not 
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permaneiitly settled, and whether we call that rent 
revenue or rent, the fact is the same. Certainly, 
but the whole point of the discussion is whether, if 
^we called our demand revenue instead of rent, we 
should be able to continue to take that half, or 
whether, if we called it rent, we ought not to take 
the whole, and whether the system which has grown 
up gradually is not so full of inequahty, and injustice, 
and uncertamty, as to be a source of future danger 
and disaffection. Instead of consoling ourselves with 
the thought that the land under the Mogul Empire 
was more heavily burdened than now, is it not a more 
profitable question to ask, what will be the verdict on 
our land system when the agencies of western civilisa- 
tion, which we are bnngmg to bear on India, have 
borne their fruit on modem native opinion, and is it 
not better to prepare in time for changes which can 
' hardly be avoided if the unity of the Empire is to be 
secured ? 

One effect of the present attitude of mdifference 
assumed by the Government on this question, of itself 
no slight evil, is that while, unless I am much mis- 
taken, the land revenue has now become such a vital 
Imperial resource that the provincial redistribution of 
it which would be mevitable in any scheme of federa- 
tion would be an almost insuperable obstacle to such 
an experiment, the facilities which it affords indispose 
those engaged in the work of govermng In look at all 
in the direction of the financial reforms, which are, as 
it seems to me, the necessary condition of a pohcy of 
centralisation and unification. For, if this policy be 
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puTHued, the day must come, and ought not to be 
distant, when even "with & people so helpless and sc 
silent there must be some recognition of the duty q; 
redistributing the fiscal burdens of the people in the 
several provinces •mth a greater regard to equahty 
^Vhen that day arrives the question of revenue and 
rent will not be a " epecuUUxan cnsxve." 

I have said that the present system u unequal 
It IB unequal both between province and province, 
between district and district, and between man and 
man. 

r append a statement of the contributions per head 
of population and per square milo to the land revenue 
of India, by Bengal Bombay Jladms, the North West 
Provinces and the Punjab respectively which speaks 
for itsolC 

The rccout papers from Madras roveal vnnoua fonna 
of incquaUly m the different distncts of tho Presidency 
and a very dangerous pressure in some 

I need only refer to tho recent coTTCspondcnco on 
tho subject of tho Into resolution of tho Oovemment of 
Bombay to show iho confusion and mischiof at work in 
that important pronneo. 

Tho accounts which I bare received of ccrlaiu recent 
Bombay settlcracnts strongly confirm overythiDg which 
I haro said as to tho practical importance of dearly 
di^Unguiahing between rent and rcTcnuc, As^cwmcnti 
Ilito been nusM MjTcnty or eighty per cent, id one 
■IroLc in WDforTmty with certain artificial and nihi 
trarj mid often at variance with actual factJi and 
roiHd di*t(nct!y under tho Inflocnco of tho rent theory 
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'svlucb. has "been ^vamly advocated of late years by Mr 
Kjiight and others 

I am also informed that, lo many cases, lands have 
been assessed which barely pay the cost of cullnalion, 
and yield no rent at all This is not a question of 
words to the cultivator 

It seems to me that enough weight is not given 
to the changed aspect of this question owdug to the 
assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown, 
and the recogmtion of its natives as British subjects. 

It IS always said that it is idle to apply English ideas 
to India, but if any of those ideas are of a kind which 
an important class in India sees its clear interest m 
adopting, IS it safe to assume that they will never 
do so? 

So long as the exactions from the land by the State 
were levied by the Company as the inheritor of despotic 
Governments, and frugally dispensed in the several 
functions of administration, or even -sent in forna of 
tribute to England, I can understand the Indian people 
accepting their fate without dangerous impatience, as 
-a customary incident m their condition But when the 
'sums so taken are largely speiit, as they now are, for 
the avowed purpose of benefiting the Indian Empire 
and people at large, on public works, education, health, 
famine, and all the objects which under the infl.uence 
of modern ideas fall withm the provmce of State ex- 
penditure, and attempts are made more and more to 
resist and remove taxes, such as income tax and customs, 
which fall on other than the landholding classes, while 
to meet the mcreasmg burdens of the State additional 
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MnnJTE BT LORD BALIHBUBT ON INDIAN LAND 
KEVESDN 

This diflcoasion has arisen upon a proposal by the 
Governor of Madras, vhich is not concurred in by his 
Ooanal that the erpenditnre of the Settlement Dopart- 
tnent should be so matenoUy diminished that its opera 
tion would bo virtually snspendcil Among tho reasons 
ho advances for this proposal is that portly in conso- 
qucnco of an onginal uudorstonding and partlr in pnr 
nonco of orders from home, tho Local Govemmont arc 
practically doborrod from increasing tho assessment and 
that consequently tho outlay brings no rctom Tho 
Council do not accept Lord Hobart ■ reason or tho con 
elusion and tho papers are sent homo in tho form which 
Madras papers now frequently assume— n resolution of 
tho Government passed over tho bead of tho Governor 
Sir I/juia Mallet writes on important Mmuto upon these 
papers to draw attention to tho abscnco of any kind 
of common understanding or ngrocment botween the 
local authontics as to lli© rclnljon of tbo Government 
to tho occupioTs of the soil " and further on to " review 
the iDcon^i^lcnclcH of tho authontlca at homo npon tho 
saroo Tlicsc toconsistencics aro estahhibed by 

alattetn and upon tlirvi ho Ikucs the contention tlist 
a definite pnnaplf’ mu«l bf> nrnvitl at and acted upon 
in tlw ln^tU^ of Uc I rertnue and that a careful dU- 
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tiDction must be made between rent and revenue 
Though he does not say it m so many words, the 
drift of his argument is to press not only for an explicit 
official declaration that our land dues are revenue, not 
rent, but for a practical apphcation of the doctrine, 
by levying a uniform percentage on “ the economic 
rent” As there is not, in most parts of India, any 
separation between profits and rent, both being enjoyed 
by the same person, this tax would resolve itself into 
a uniform percentage on the produce Several members 
of Council have -written instructive Minutes upoh Sir 
Louis Mallet’s paper, but they mostly shrink from the 
general discussion to which he has invited them Sir 
Henty Montgomery considers the discussion useless. 
Sir Erskme Perry looks upon it as a e’pecvlMvm 
oiswe Sir George Campbell considers it a question 
of words 

In this latter view Sir Henry Maine concurs, but 
does not on that ground regard the debate as idle , 
for, in his experience, questions of words have had a 
large influence on Indian pohcy 

I cannot see how the question can be described as 
one of Avords The practical difference between the 
word rent and revenue is very palpable to the culti- 
\ator Under the rent theory his payments are a 
portion of his gross produce, limited by the condition 
of his first paying his wages and profits , under the 
tax theory they are unlimited either way, save by the 
power or mercy of the Government It speaks loudly 
for the character of Bntish rule that the advocates 
of the rjot call for the application of the tax theory. 
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TJnder the Mogul they would have welcomed the rent 
theory as heartily as they would the tax theory now 
h»or can I regard it os a questxon ovnve. The fisoa 
relations of the Government to the cultivator is a ques- 
tion which I should rather acense of obtrusiveness thnj 
of indolence. We may it ib true discuss it undei 
different forma We may use the term* of pohtaca] 
economy or we may use the less accurate but more 
flexible language of anaaentific mon. Sir Bartle Froro 
has shown how difficult it i* to classify under two 
sharply defined headings a senes of facta differing only 
by small decrees. Ono mode of doacribmg thorn may 
bo more convetuont and more completo thab another 
But tho essential point t* that the language used should 
bo understood by those to whom it is addrossed Now 
it is our function to address Indian officials, and— 
speaking of tho gcnomtion now coming into ofiico — 
their vocabulary « derived with more or leas fidelity 
from tho wnting* of political cconomiata. They have 
been required to study tho science closely beforo they 
could undertako our sornce and their imnds were 
rresh from n close appUcation to it when for the fir>t 
time they came mto contact with Indian life and were 
trmtod with a sharo of Indian GoTcmmont To tho 
modem Indian stale-man O.o refined distinctions of the 
ecodnmiml school ore a solid living rrahty from whicli 
lie can ns hute separate liu lliouphts as from his 
mellirr tongue To us it may seem indifftrent whcUier 
wt- rail a inymcnt revenuo or rent so wo get the 
wtm y Irtit it Is not m liffmnt \y what name we call 
it it. hu Imnag If wr ray that it is rent ho will hold 
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tliG Goveninient in strictneps entitlod to all tliat remains 
after wages and profits have been paid, and be will do 
what be can to hasten the advent of the day when the 
State shall no longer be kept by any weak compromises 
from the enjoyment of its undoubted rights If we 
persuade him that it is revenue, be will note the vast 
disproportion of its mcidence compared to that of other 
taxes, and his efforts 'wiU tend to remedy the inequality, 
and to lay upon other classes and interests a more 
equitable share of the fiscal burden 

I prefer the lattei tendency to the former So far 
as it IS possible to change the Indian fiscal system, it 
IS desirable that the cultivator should pay a smaller 
pioportion of the whole national charge It is not m 
Itself a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from 
the ruial districts, where capital is scarce, sparmg the 
towns, where it is often redundant and runs to waste 
m luxury The mjury is exaggerated in the case of 
India, where so much of the revenue is exported with- 
out a duect equivalent As India must be bled, the 
lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood 
IS congested, or at least sufficient, not to those which 
are already feeble from the want of it 

I agree, therefore, with Sir Louis Mallet in desirmg 
that our present nondescnpt land dues should tend to 
the form of revenue rather than that of rent But the 
question for present decision is whethei;, supposmg we 
have all agreed in that wish, we should take any 
decisive step in furtherance of it Sir Louis does not 
state precisely what measure or series of measures he 
would take I presume it would be a fresh and more 
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elaborate declarataou of pnnoiple, followed bj an id 
gtruction to hniit all land paymentB to fifty per cent, 
on tbo grosi produce,* Oflcertsined presumably by an 
average of past years. There are to my mind two 
fatal objectioua to thia coarse the first ifl, that we 
cannot afford it the second is that vre have not 
the power to secure its being followed out 

As to the first, I need not enlarge on the state of 
Indian finance. Our expenses grow annually and 
almost the only pert of onr revenne whiijh can be 
trusted to grow is tbat which comes from loud. For 
many years to come we could not part with this 
increase without ondaogenng our surplus. Nor can 
wo look for any early succour from tho effects of tho 
remission itself. As far os wo can judge by tho ox 
ponenco of tho past, relief from taxation applies no 
apprcciohlo stimulus to the Indian producer Tho 
recapcratiro forco which plays so largo a part In tho 
calculations of Wostern finnnciCTB scorns to bo wholly 
wnnUng in tho East. At tho end of a long span of 
years our lost land revenno might begin " to fructify i® 
tlio pockets of tho people " but what is tho Exchequer 
to do in tho meantime t 

TIjo otlicr and moro senous difficulty is that t 0 have 
not llto power to giro permanent forco to a new policy 
Can wo enact that our snceonors sliall i!o exactly tln*t 
which wr aro not doing — forhear from allenng their 
ptr<!cce ^ori work Sir I^uln Mallet notc^ a long srriM 
of Ineonmtcnnca in the course of tho Indian Oortru 
mrnt Haro we mnr grnunds for thinking ther will 
• Or rtib«r tl\j ii«t emi at it* rmU—lL C l> 
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cease ^ They are not merely subjects of reproach , they 
aie a warning of the fashion after which our Indian 
Government is made By the law of its existence it 
must be a government of incessant change It is the 
despotism of a hne of kings whose reigns are limited by 
chmatic causes to five years Whatever power exists 
m England is divided between a council of which the 
elements ar6 necessarily fluctuating, and a pohtical 
officer whose average existence amounts to about thirty 
months It would be absurd to expect from this 
arrangement a persistent and systematic pohcy, if the 
pohcy IS to depend on the will of the Government 
We might mdeed commence a new policy with some 
confidence, .if the state of opinion m the service and 
among Anglo-Indians here was such as to give assur- 
ance that it would be sustamed , but of that security 
there is no appearance Any sharp change of measures 
would not be a natural development It would be 
“ octroy^” by the present Government, and would be 
at the mercy of any succeeding Government to set 
aside , and another hnk would be added to the cham 
of inconsistencies that would present themselves to 
future criticism 

We must be content to contribute our mite towards 
a gradual change We can favour, as we have opportu- 
nity, leniency and regularity of assessment , we can 
discourage attempts to take advantage of inflated prices, 
ve can avoid and disavow language belongmg to the 
rent theory In this, I think, we shall meet with 
sufficient support from existmg Indian opinion to hope 
that our acts and language may be accepted as pie- 
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codonti "by our iraccessora. Sir Georg© Campbell appear* 
to dread this gentle mode of progreemon -which he 
dencnmce* ■ander the name of drifting I cannot accept ^ 
the metaphor in its entire^ for I believe that there is i 
still left some though not a very important, mfinenc© 
for the holm But with this reservation, I see no 
terror m the prospect of drifting” ^On the contrary 
I believe that aU the endnnng mstitubonfl which 
human sooietiea have attained have been reached not 
of the sot design and forethought of some group of 
statesmon, but hy that unhidden and nnconscious con 
vorgcnco of many thoughts and wills in successive 
gonemtions to which, as it obeys no single guiding 
hand wo may givo the name of drifting” It is 
assuredly only m this way- that a pennonont solution 
of these difficult qaesUoDB will be given to tho vast 
communities of India. Tho vaaUation of purp^ tho 
chaos of opinion wo ore now dcplonog, only indicate 
that tbo requmlo convorgonco has not yot boon 
attained. 

Certainly tho English land toouro, which is m tho 
romds of most Kngluhroon who arguo about that of 
India la a very rcmarkablo acluoromonl of tho process 
of drifting. It assuredly has not boon created by a 
tlonnllo policy Iso one man or Council thought it 
out put It on paper and proclaiTncd it It has boon 
tlio work of many lucccsnvo pcrsoni who acted with 
out conscious ccMipcratiou or continuity and mostly 
thought they were doing something very diircrcnt 
from that whleli they octurUty did It has grown 
inrUy out of on unmarked cliango In muges, partly ^ 
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out of measures adopted from time to time to meet 
temporary exigencies Yet, whatever its merits or 
defects, it undoubtedly has these two qualities, that 
it IS pretty firmly looted, and it is consistent with a 
high degree of material prosperity We have no right, 
therefore, to speak disrespectfully of dnftmg It is as 
\likely ,to conduct Jndia to a safe issue as England 

In /the draft to Madras, therefore, though it ought 
to hi framed with tha utmost consideration foi Lord 
Ho¥art, I would ahstam from any detailed discussion 
of/ general principles, nor would I give any corrohora- 
tran to his premature declaration in favour of a fixed 
dand-payment At the same time, I think we may 
fairly discourage any scientific refinements m the work 
of assessment, which are a natural exercise of the 
intellect in highly cultivated oflScers, but which worry 
the ryot, distribute the burden of the State with need- 
less inequahty, and impose a costly machinery on the 
State Salisbuby. 

26471 Apnl 1876 

Lord Hobart died the day after this paper was 
written I circulate the various mmutes because the 
subject is one that will probably recur , but for the 
present I should recommend a draft noting that half 
the Madras Council has been changed, and saying 
that we should be disinclmed to enter upon the dis- 
cussion of any proposed changes until the new Govern- 
ment should have had an opportunity of examining 
them - S 

2947t Apnl 1876 
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UR JAUES nATRn MZJIDEB OF THE FAUtNE COM 

missioin op 1878 on the coiromoN of india 
[Srfmct] 

3 St James 8 Square, Slat Odcbcr 1879 

Mt Lord — In a letter of Lord Solisbnry to the 
Homo Secrotary m roforence to my appointment a# c 
member of tho Famine Commusion be said that (aparl 
from my special duties os a member of that Commu 
lion) odTontago to tho Indian cnltivntor might b( 
anticipated from my locpuncs and ixom the ndTict 
Rrhich I should bo in & position to tender to th< 
Government. It is therefore my duty to place befon 
your Lordship the vnovrs which I have formed in regarr 
to tho condition of tho vast population of these countne 
for which wo have made ourselves responsible. 

Tho available good land in India is nearly all occu 
pied There are eitensivo areas of good waste land 
covered with jungle in vnnous parts of tho country 
which might bo reclaimed and rcnderotl smtablo fo 
cultivation hut for that object capital must bo ora 
plovcd and tho poopio ha\o littlo to spanx Th' 
produce of tho country on an average of years i 
barely «afheicnt to maintain tho proont populntioi 
nn<! make a sriving for occasional famine Th' 
gn-atf-al export of net nn<I com in one vi-ar is no 
more than Im days con*-uraptmn of itn inhabitant' 
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Sc^nicity, deepening into fnminc, is thus becoming of 
more fiequcnl. occinicnco The people muy be as- 
iSumed to increase at the moderate r.ito of one per 
cent per 3 car. Tlic clicck caused by the late famine, 
through five million of extra deaths, spiead ns it was 
o^e^ two 3 ears and a half, would thus be equal only to 
the normal increase over all India foi that time In 
ten 3*ears, at the present rate of growth, thcic wnll be 
tw'cnt}' million more people to feed , in twenty years 
upwards of forty millions This must be met by an 
inciease of produce, arising from better management 
of the cultivated area, and enlargement of its extent 
by migration to unpeopled districts, and by emigration 
to other couutnes We are dealing with a country 
already full of people, wdiose habits and religion pro- 
mote increase without restraint, and whose law directs 
the sub-division of land among all the male children 
’As rulers, we are thus brought face to face with a 
growing difficulty There are more people every year 
to feed from land which, in many parts of India, is 
undergoing gradual deterioration Of this there can 
be no stronger proof than that the land revenue in 
some quarters is diminishmg It is unsafe to bieak 
up more of the uncultivated poor land The diminu- 
tion of pasture thereby already caused is showmg its 
effect m a lessening proportion of working cattle for an 
increasing area of cultivation 

The pressure on the means of subsistence is rendered 
more severe by the moral disorganisation produced by 
/ laws, affecting property and debt, not adapted to the 
condition of the people In most parts of India, as 
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shown by the late proceedings in the Legislative 
Cotincil on the Deccan Ryots Behef BUI, and as is 
plain to any careful observer in the country the peopl<| 
are not only dissatisfied with onx legal Bystem but 
whUo the creditor is not mach enriched the debtor is 
being impovenshed by it Those Bntish offlcaalfl who 
Boe this feel themselves powerless to influence a central 
anthonty for removed from them snhjeot to no control 
of public opinion and overburdened with detaila with 
which it 18 incapable of dealing 

We have mtroducod a system the first object of 
which for a Foreign Government, is necessarily the 
subjection of the people. This is rendered posaiblo 
by the religions dUToroocc between the Hindas end 
Mehomedans which prevents tboir union against ns, 
and they ere m such preportions that the larger 
number of the first prevents the more watliko char 
actor of tho second assuming prcdominaneo. Wo arc 
accepted os tho arbiters of justice to both and tho 
protectors of the weak against tho strong A handful 
of Englishmen could not bold these mnltitndcs on any 
other pnonplc. Tho strength wo wield Is a powerful 
onny now by tho oid of railway and telegraph capable 
of rapid conecntTOtion on any threatened point And 
wc govern through Bnllsh ofiveers Btationed In every 
district of the country who under tho uupcmslon ol 
tho respective Goicrnmcnts administer tho law com 
mand the police and supcnotcnil tho collection of the 
nvenne Native ofEccra aro employed under them 
lw>lh in tho Judicial and Ittvcnnu Dtpartnionls In 
Urge numUn to whom tho drudgery of govcrnincnt 
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IS committed The whole numbei of such officers, 
not reckoning the native army or police, is not more 
-^han one in ten thousand of the people The English 
officers are not one in two hundred thousand, strangers 
in language, rebgion and colour, with feelings and ideas 
qmte different from theiis, and enforcing a system of 
law', the justice of which they are slow to compiehend, 
while its costliness and delay are manifest 

By our centralising system we have drifted away 
from the patriarchal method of rule ‘common m the 
East, where the populations are agricultural and dense, 
under which the management of the people is left to 
their natural leaders, the headmen of the villages, 
hereditary or elected by the people, who are recog- 
msed by the commumty, and who admmister justice 
and preserve order, and are responsible for the public 
revenue We have superseded this by discrediting the 
-headmen, and in Madras and Bombay by an attempt 
to bring millions of small landholders into direct con- 
tact with the Government, through native officials of a 
low type (for the higher class of officers rarely have 
time to see them), and with a theory that our European 
officers, so few m number, wiU be able personally to 
supervise this arrangement, which is physically impos- 
sible The headmen, no longer recognised or treated 
as leaders, and seldom communicated with, except 
through the lower class of native officials (who are 
said to be apt to take advantage of their position to 
extort bribes), become distrustful of us, and are dis- 
trusted by us I rarely met a civihan in India who 
ydid not speak of the headmen with distrust The 
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heavy duty u in great and increasing demand and 
it IS equally certam that were the present restnotions 
on its manufacture and sale removed a considerable 
portion of the mne nulhona which now form a principal | 
asset of the public revenue would go into the pockets 
of the agncultural and mercantile classes. By mter 
cepting these proQti it seems perfectly clear to me that 
a heavy tax is imposed by the State on this branch of 
agncultural and commercial mdnstry a tax for exceed 
mg in amount tho share of produce and profits which 
by pre sc nption tho ruling power in India is entitled to 
chum. "VlThcn tho matter was discussed at a meeting 
of tho Commusmon it was alleged that tho profits of tho 
monopoly wore donved from the foreign consumors and 
to a large extent this is doabUcss correct bat I con 
tend that if tho monopoly wero ebolishod tho growon 
could command tbeu own terras with the morchants 
and as tho growth and rannuCacturo of tho commodity. 
B confined to a comparatively limited tract of country 
there isould bo keen competition amongst tho latter to 
secure it in view of the enhanced profits to be obtained 
from tho trade being thrown open. To maintxun tho 
proposition that tho opmro rovomio is not id any way 
raised by taxation of tbo people of India it must 
bo shown that tho price paid by Oovernraent to tho 
growers u m much as they would rceciro if thoro wore 
no State monopoly and that tho merchants profits 
rafTer no diminution thcrcl^ and until this is satis 
faclonly demonstrated the cUminalion of this item 
must in my opinion vitiate any calculation of tho ' 
inadrnt of taxation. 
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4 Still moie earnestly do I protest against the 
piocess of leasoning by which it is sought to uphold 
the theory put forward by Mr Wilson that the land 
revenue of India is of the nature of rent, and is not 
raised by taxation Rent is a payment made by the 
occupier of a property to the ownei for the use of 
the same, and to estabhsh the above position it must 
be shown that the ownership of the soil m India vests 
m the State Mi Wilson did not venture on such* a 
statement, possibly because a few weeks before he 
made his speech a bill had been introduced mto the 
Legislative Council to, amend an existmg Act for the 
acquisition by Government of land for pubhc purposes , 
but it IS directly asserted m the Report It is there 
stated that “the land revenue is therefore with more 
propriety regarded as a rent paid by a tenant, often 
a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner than 
as a tax paid by the owner to the State ” This idea of 
the Government of India bemg a vast landed proprietor, 
and the occupiers of the soil its tenants, was repeatedly 
brought forward m the course of our discussions, and, 
although opposed by me to the best of my ability, has 
found expression here and elsewhere m the Report I, 
therefore, now place on record my reasons for dissentmg 
from a doctrine for which I beheve there is no historical 
foundation, which the action of Government itself goes 
to disprove, and which, if accepted, might lead to most 
mischievous results 

5 In support of the theory of the proprietary right 
of the State m the soil it is stated m paragraph 2, 
page 90, that by “immemorial and unquestioned pre- 
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heaTy duty is m great and mcreamng demand , and 
it 18 equally certain that ■were the present restnctionfl 
on its manufacture and eale removed a conaidemble 
portaoii of the mne miUionB which now form a principal 
nsact of the public revenue would go into the pocketa 
of the agncultural and mercantile olaasea. By inter 
cepting these proBta it eeems perfectly clear to me that 
a heavy tax is imposed by tbe State on this branch of 
agncultural and commercial mdnstry a tax far exceed 
ing in amount the share of produce and profits which 
by prcscnption the ruling power in India is entitled to 
claim. "When the matter was diacussod at a meeting 
of the Commission it was alleged that the profits of the 
monopoly wore denved from the foreign consumer* and 
to a largo extent tbu is doubtless correct but 1 con 
tend that if the monopoly were abolished the growora 
could command thoir own terms with iho merchants 
nnd as the growth and mnnufaclure of tbo commodity 
H confined to a comparotivoly limited tract of country 
there would be keen competition amongst the latter to 
•ocuro it in view of tbo enhanced profits to bo obtained 
from the trade being thrown open To maintain tho 
proposition that the opium revenue is not m any way 
raised by taxation of tho people of India it must 
bo shown that tho pneo paid by Oovomraent to tbo 
growers is os much as they would rcccivo if there were 
no State monopoly and Uiat the merchants profits 
suffer no diminution thereby and until this It satis 
factonly dcraonstiated tho elimination of tins item 
must, m my opinion vitiate any calcnlation of the 
inadml of taxation 
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4 Still more earnestly do I protest against the 
process of reasoning by which it is sought to uphold 
the theory put forward by Mi Wilson that the land 
revenue of India is of the nature of rent, and is not 
raised by taxation Rent is a payment made by the 
occupier of a property to the owner for the use of 
the same, and to estabhsh the above position it must 
be shown that the ownership of the soil m India vests 
in the State. M!r Wilson did not venture on such a 
statement, possibly because a few weeks before he 
made his speech a bill had been introduced mto the 
Legislative Council to, amend an existmg Act for the 
acquisition by Government of land for pubhc purposes , 
but it IS directly asserted m the Report It is there 
stated that “ the land revenue is therefore with more 
propriety regarded as a rent paid by a tenant, often 
a highly favoured tenant, to the paramount owner than 
t as a tax paid by the owner to the State ” This idea of 
the Government of India bemg a vast landed proprietor, 
and the occupiers of the soil its tenants, was repeatedly 
brought forward m the course of our discussions, and, 
although opposed by me to the best of my ability, has 
found expression here and elsewhere m the Report I, 
therefore, now place on record my reasons for dissentmg 
from a doctiine for which I beheve there is no historical 
foundation, which the action of Government itself goes 
to disprove, and which, if accepted, might lead to most 
mischievous results 

5 In support of the theory of the proprietary right 
of the State m the soil it is stated m paragraph 2, 
page 90, that by “immemorial and unquestioned pre- 
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Kjnption the Gtovenunent u entitled to receive from 
the occuper of the land xchatever portvyn if regutrea 
of the BTirplufl profit left after defraying the expenses of 
cultivation.* If for the wntenoe Trhich I have italicued 
the words ** n certain fixed portion " be enbatitatod the 
claim of the State would be correctly represented. 
That foreign conqneronj did by force take such portion 
as they required may be conceded but it is inaccurato 
to say that they wore entitled to do sa The daun of 
the State is distinctly limited by iicnu the oldost 
authonty on tho aubjoct. He says, The revenue 
consists of a sharo of gram and of all othor ngncultuml 
prodneo. On grain ono-twelflh one eighth one*- 
sixth ocoording to tho soil and tho labour necessary 
to cultivate it This also may bo raised in cases of 
emergency oven os far os ono^fourth.” Now hero thoro 
IS not a word which con bo twisted to show that tho 
State has any right of ownership in tho soil , all that 
it Is entitled to u a certain fixed sharo of tho produce , 
and on this ancient right, and on this only our s^’stom 
of land revenue sottlomont is based as were those 
which we found in oiistcnco when the country camo 
under our rule. Coming down from Menu to our 
own times, let us see if tho Bntuh Oovemment has 
over asserted a gcncml right of ownership in tho land. 
Wicn railways were first commenced in India one of 
tho conccMions made by tho State was tho provision 
free of cliargo to the companKii of tho requisite land. 
If as iTpTCsentc^l in tho Report, tlio Oovcmmcnt was 
“the paramount owner” and tho ngncuUural com 
roaniiy m^rclr its tenants nU that it had to do wa^ 
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to exercise its rights of ownership, give its tenants 
notice to quit, and liand over the land to tlie lailway 
companies But so unconscious Avas it of having such 
rights, that legislation Avas had recourse to, and m 
1850, 1857, 1860 and 1870, Acts were passed to 
enable the GoA^ernment to acquire land for public 
puiposes, and an elaboiate code of procediue Avas 
fi allied to regulate the mode of acquisition and the 
price to be paid by Government to the owners And 
if fuither evidence be thought necessaiy to support 
my vieAv as to the relative positions of the Government 
and the people of India in regard to tlie land, I turn 
to that chapter of our Report which treats of tenures, 
and ask attention to paragraph 3, page 111, where 
the position of the ryot in the Madras Presidency is 
described. His propnetary right in the soil is there 
fully recognised, and it is explained that he is absolutely 
L free to let, moitgage, sell, devise or otherwise alienate 
his holdmg, and to this may be added that he also 
has full liberty to fell timber and to open mines and 
quarries thereon, nor is there any restriction as to 
his mode of farming or the description of crops he 
may raise I defy anyone to show that the rights 
of the Indian landholder, under whatever name he 
may be known in vanous parts of the country, are 
here overstated, and I submit that the exercise of 
all or any of them is mconsistent with the position 
of a tenant of the State, which is that assigned to 
him in the Report If the foregomg be correct, what 
vestige of ownership in the soil remains to the Govem- 
'i; ment ? That it is practically ml is shown by the 
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scnpUon tli© Govenmient la entitled to receive from 
the occupier of the land vjhxxtetw portion it requires 
of the surplus profit left after defraying the eipeusea of 
cultivation.* K for the sentence 'which I have italimaed 
the words “ 5 certain fixed portion ” be substituted the 
claim of the State would be correctly represented. 
That foreign conquerors did by force take such portion 
as they required may be conceded but it is inaccurate 
to say that they were entitled to do so. The c l ai m of 
the State is distinctly limited by Jfenu, the oldest 
authority on tho subject. Ho says, “ The revenue 
consists of a shoro of grain and of all other ogncultnml 
produca Oo grain, one-twelfth one-eightb one- 
sixth according to the sod and tho labour noccssiry 
to cultirato it This oUo 'may bo raisod in cases of 
emergency oven as far as ono-fourth." Now boro thoro 
IS not a ■word which can bo twisted to show that tho 
State has any right of ownership in Iho soil , all that 
it IS entitled to is a certain fixed share of tho produce 
and on this ancient right and on this only onr system 
of land revenue sotUomont is based as wero those 
which wo found in cxistonco when tho country came 
under our rule. Coming down from iicnu to our 
own limes let us sco if tho Ilntish Government has 
ever asserted a general right of ownership m tho land. 
■Wlicn railways were first commenced in India one of 
tijo conec*noiia made by the Stale was tlio provision 
frvo of diargo to tho companies of the rcqulsUo bod. 
If as represented m tho Hoport tho Oovemment was 
“ (he paramount owner and tho agncuUural com 
manity merely lU tenanU all tiunt it hail to do was 
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to exercise its nghts of ownersliip, give its tenants 
notice to quit, and band over the land to the lailway 
companies But so unconscious was it of having such 
'rights, that legislation was had recourse to, and m 
1850, 1867, 1860 and 1870, Acts were passed to 
enable the Government to acquire land for public 
puipioses, and an elaborate code of procedure was 
flamed to regulate the mode of acquisition and the 
price to be paid by Government to the owners And 
if further evidence be thought necessary to support 
my view as to the relative positions of the Government 
and the people of India m regard to the land, I turn 
to that chapter of our Report which treats of tenures, 
and ask attention to paragraph 3, page 111, where 
the position of the ryot in the Madras Presidency is 
described His proprietary right in the soil is there 
fully recognised, and it is explained that he is absolutely 
free to let, mortgage, seU, devise or otherwise alienate 
his holding , and to this may be added that he also 
has full liberty to fell timber and to open mines and 
quarries thereon, nor is there any lestriction as to 
his mode of farming or the description of crops he 
may raise I defy anyone to show that the nghts 
of the Indian landholder, under whatever name he 
may be known in vanous parts of the country, are 
here overstated, and I submit that the exercise of 
all or any of them is mconsistent with the position 
of a tenant of the State, which is that assigned to 
him in the Report If the foregomg be correct, what 
vestige of ownership m the soil remains to the Govem- 
I ment ? That it is practically ml is shown by the 
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fact above referred to that logifllation was necessary 
to enable the State to acquire by purchaso the rights 
of the people in the land. If then the State be not. 
tho owner the people cannot be its tenants nor can 
the share of tho produce of tho land ■which thoy 
conlnbuto towards the public necessity be designated 
rent It is, therefore a tax, and as snch must be 
taken into account in calculating the mmdenco of 
taxation. 


APPENDIX R 

im A. rumitfl late op the d.duk oittl sehvice 
AJTD MtiinEti OF Ttn: bomdat couKcnL, 1872 to 
1877 OV SETTLEMEN'TS in IUDEAB and BOiUJAT '' 

[Tho following letter with onclosuro is published by 
the kind portnission of the wntor ] 

77u* Undn' S^erttary of State for India 

Srtl Rctfruary 18D3 

Sin. — 1 have tlio honour to forward in continuation 
of my kUcr of tho 12lh ultimo bringing to notice 
the stale of malUrs in tho Mwlrofi Presidency with 
regard to tlio coemvo proccw# that appear to l»o nccei 
tary la thi collection of the land revenue a Mcma 
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showing in detail the method of settlement in that 
Presidency and compaiing it with the Bombay system 
If I were not convinced from long experience of 
settlements in Bombay that the Madras system lay at 
the root of the evils I have endeavoured to expose, I 
think the foUoiving figures, taken from the Land Revenue 
Settlement Report for 1887-88 (page 26) and those for 
the two subsequent years, the latest procurable, would be 
sujBScient to prove my pomt 

In the eleven years from 1879-80 to 1889-90 there 
were sold by auction for the collection of land revenue 
the occupancy rights of 1,963,364 acres of land held by 
840,713 defaulters, in addition to personal property of 
the value of Rs 29,65,081 Of the 1,963,364 acres, 
1,174,143 had to be bought m on the part of 
Government for want of bidders, that is to say, very 
j nearly sixty per cent of the land supposed to be fairly 
'and equitably assessed could not find purchasers, and 
only the balance of 779,142 acres was sold It is tnie 
that the area of land sold for arrears has steadily dimin- 
ished down to the amount shoivn in my previous letter, 
but looking to the very imperfect system of assessment 
now commented upon, it would seem that this must be 
due to the gradual ehmination of all land that cannot 
find men to cultivate it in consequence of the unfairness 
of its assessment The evils of the Mahratta farming 
system has been pointed out in my “History of the 
Bombay Land Revenue,” but I doubt if that system at 
its Avorst could have shoAvn such a spectacle as that of 
^nearly 860,000 ryots in the course of eleven years sold 
“font of about 1,900,000 acres of land 
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Exteact* fbom Tins Maiv 

Tt^i^ itimJAL Of Atw Tt miiHCT. 

MI51HTEiTI05 1885 

In iladrw the field emr The only djwificatlon of village* 
reya lake the fonn of a com for aettlement powihle tmder a proper 
plete cadastral, combined ^atem la one of arrangement In chuM 
with a topographical, tur ^th reference to climate and prox 
Tcy The next step connstB imity to markcta for disposal of pro- 
in the inspection of rilliges dnce. If their existing condition Is 
and the classification of looked to, and those that aro appa 
Tillages and aoili. Inspee rently proaperons are rated higher 
lion extends to the whole thon others, and dc* tvrtd, the eyatom 
tract of conntry Immoli acta as a deterrent to indostry and 
ately nndtr Sel\i«nant,and the exptndiVnrei ed capital cn tgtienl 
the Settlement OIBcctt^Is tnml improTementa, and an incentive 
as Urge a proportion aa to sloth and slovenly cnltivntlon. 
powible of tho village* con This was one of the objections taken 
tained in it, so as to make in Bomlviy to a similar departure 
himseUaequaintedwiththe from right principle in the N ‘'ft Pro* 
generelfeotares of the tract Vinces' setUementa. The two points 
and the eooditioii of each noted above mosl, of coarse, bo eon 
villrtgc. In lladms the ex eldered by tho Mttling officer as well 
tent of the tract selUcd a» the greater or rmaller valne of flcldji 
sowetltnes comprises a according to nearness to or distance 
whole sabUn lotn ( a dlv from village site and water in fixing 
trkt, with an area of lOOO the mles of Indlvidoal villages ; bat 
square miles. all other poinis connected with value 

accordlog to natural fertility should 
bo provided for In the clawlCeatloo 
of aolU 

In the civ iQralion of The theory as to the natoml rolls 
soil in Poathem Inlia, alone Iwing looked to in the fip't 
tutaral s-nb alone arc In tanee and manure l<ing sobse- 
loike<l to in the first In |D^tly «m Here^l, 1 apparentlv at 
itan e and manarr li eon aantnte with the practice for in the 
svlmtl lal-rqumily dr«cn]>tloQ of the fwrth “tmlrf ol 

► lb given Ix-low via the “alloviil 
and j»rtn.Mwmilv Improtrrl it b 
Al«l that th-vl “oobr \ rorHn fn 
n h I lamb f rttrv rdlnary f ttibty 
tod f r (nrlfo anl o'Lcr siiU per 
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\T)I. S'i'-TI M K|M\UKS 

nntii'nth nupioxofl Nov. there is 
jio ‘•iich tluii{' ns a ‘-oil pcrnmnciith 
imj>n»\Ml h\ mmiire, for llie cfTt'cl 
of the luqluiil jirtifinnl iiifiiiuro, such 
n- no imtuo of Indm U'-O'-, iiuihI W 
hnt t<'tnj>omr\, niul, ^\(‘re theic such 
foiK m to (nv (liem more 

hn\il\ wouhl he to ]n^ n direct im- 
j>oci on jiiiMitc enterprise It is 
nnother Hint lor to nitc a field close to 
a Milage Mle higher than one at a 
di*-t inte on at < ount of the fncilit\ for 
prornring manure po>t«e'-‘^Ld hj the 
ocrujtant of the forinei, and has no- 
thing to do Milh the projier classifica- 
tion arcoiding to natural fcrtilit} 

IN the tune tint the Here the P.onilm} system joins 
stage of as=c--sinent is cn- direct nsncwilh that of 3Iadras, and 
tered ujion, the Si ttlement inaintaiiifl that it is not oiil) inmeccs- 
Olhccr has before him a sir\ to a piojiei asscesiiicnt to knoas 
nuniher of general statis- or estinintc the actual grain produce 
tics collected during the of a field, hut that the attempt to 
sura'ca, inspection and clas- arrnc at ana reliable estimate of the 
Pificatiou of each aillagc, aacrage produce per acre in any con- 
and especially a ^cale shoaa'- Bidcrablo tract of coimtry is illusory 
lug the relatiae aaluc of and misleading This a\ as suhstnnti- 
fields The reacmic rate ally the system ongiiially adopted m 
per acre is thence deter- Bombay by Mr Pnngle (ns described 
mined The Madras at pages 101 to 107, a'ol ii , of the lately 
method of doing this is as published " History of the Bombay 
folloavs Land Bevenue ”), avliich aaas proa’^cd to 

From time immemorial be so faulty that the Bombay Qoa em- 
the “field” has been the ment finally came to the conclusion 
unit of landed estate and that the aa hole must be set aside, and, 
the public demand on the being satisfied that it could not even 

- ryot 18 the sum of the be made tbe basis of any revision, 

assessments on his several directed that tbe avhole operation 
fields, the assessment on should be commenced de novo Wbat 
tbe field being tbe money system avas substituted for tins in 
value of tbe Government Bombay aviU be described hereafter, 

share of its produce To but attention may here be profitably 
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UlDElB STFreM. KEMABKS. 

aflMsi a field it is neceflairy caHad to the inhcTent improVttliQi^ 
to kiKnr either on the one of the practicability of any incir 
hand the quantity ol its adienio as tlaat still in force in iladxai, 
produce erithout reference notwithstanding its known fifluro in 
to its area, or on the other Bombay 

hand its area and the The mostsuperficlalobeerreT passing 
quantity of prodnce of a over a few acres of standing crops in 
giren port of it or of an any port of the world ennnot fall to 
equal port i on of other see the great dilTerences there are in 
fields of similar quality those crops even in adjoining fields, 
and condition, A Settle- notwithstanding the apparently iden 
ment based on the former ticnl geologienl and eliinatlc eixtum 
of these methods would be stances Anyone walking over the 
interminable and necessity Arne ground when Imo of crops conM 
compels the adoption of see at a glance sufficient to account 
the Utter The detennln for such differences in the marks of 
atkm of areas being the riroJets of water caused by the natural 
province of the Sorvey flow of the drainage, and variety in 
Department, that of pro* colour of soQ, which would he aeccn 
dues alone is that of the luated if he examined its texture on 
Settlement Departmeut the surface or digging a little deeper 
found a robstratum, more or le«s near 
to that enrface, of stone, or Unj'crvions 
elav or sand, or other unfertile sulj.' 
ilance. i 

H m a space of a few neres there 
are such differ ences to be seen, thoeo 
to be found in thousands of square 
miles of country in which geolo^cal 
and climatic eircum tnnccs mould vary 
immensely mu tWallogeilicrbcytmd 
calcuUtim. NotwiUi taiylingthL the 
ibvira system of a •ei'-mient is to this 
day Ia.«ed<m th«* sapjo*eil average prt>- 
daceofsniti comi lieated after detloc 
lim of from one-fuurth to one-eltib, 
to allow for Tia-'ilU'les of fc-v*oo by 
cmiienltmof thvl prixlore into (non r 
at an aren •» of jfrifr'* of the prineijeU 
Tari li tffpralnfrrraperi loft* nty 
ycirs, anl ly Jedo-tl n fnnn the 
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money value tlius arrived at of the 
average expense of cultivation per 
acre, auch as the cost of agricultural 
cattle and of their keep, seed, hire 
of labour, permanent and temporary, 
implements, manure, and transplant- 
ing Some of these, such as the cost 
of cattle and farm tools, have even to 
be subdivided and spread over more 
than one year 

The mere enumeration of the elab- 
orate processes of calculation, gone 
through on experiments of crops to 
the number of 2000 or 3000 m a 
district, IS sufficient to convmce any- 
one not under the influence of the 
magic of figures of the impracticable 
nature of the system of thus assessing 
the proper rents of individual fields, 
which are taken at half the residue, 
called the net produce, after the de- 
ductions noted above 

Each senes is divided In order to decide to what category 
mto classes, the exceptional for assessment each field belongs, 
into two, the others mto classifiers, checked by head classifiers 
three each , the class of a and supervisors, examme it, and re- 
soil 18 determmed by the cord it as of one of three or five “sorts,” 
quantity of “ clay ” it con- of one of two or three “ classes,” of 
tains, meanmg by “ clay ” one of five senes or “ orders ” of land 
that impalpable matter The five orders are (1) the “regar” 
which IS formed by the or black cotton, (2) the “red ferru- 
combmation of nmmte gmous,” (3) the “ annaceous,” (4) “ the 
particles of the primitive alluvial and permanently improved,” 
earths with organic mat- and (6) the “calcareous” On the 
ter m a state of decay other side of the page are the methods 
The three soil classes of classification adopted The classes 
are “ clay,” “ loam,” and are said to be few, and based on tan- 
“ sand ” Clay soils of each gible difiTerences The former can 
senes are those containmg hardly be said to be the case, when 
, more than sixty - six per there may be three or five sorts imd- 
^ cent of clay , loamy soils tiplied by two or three classes multi- 
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VATtBtit SiKnat. Httuabiiv 

a field it I* neccwirj called to the inherant unprobolifl^ 
to know either on the on* ot the prftctieability of any euSlr^ 
hiiTitl the quantity of ita echtme aa that atiH in force in Madia*, 
produce mthont reference notirlthatanding it* knoirn failure in 
to it* area, or on the other Bombay 

iu area and the Themoatinper&cblobeerTerpaasing 
quantity of produce of a orer a few acres of standing crops in 
^ren part of it or of an any part of the world cannot fail to 
equal portloii of other eee the greet differences there are in 
fi dd* of eimllar quality those crope even m adjoining field*, 
and condition. A Settle- notwithstanding the apparently iden 
ment btacd on the former ticnl geological and climatic clrcum 
of theee methods would be stances. Anyone walking over the 
interminable, and necessity same ground when bare of ctops coolcl 
compel the adoption of eee at a glance sufficient to account 
the latter The dctermin for such dUTertnets m the marka of 
atkm of area^ being the nruleta of water caused by the natorel 
pro Tines of the Soiruy ftow of the drainage and \'sriety in 
Department, that of pr> colour of toQ, which would bo acecn 
duee alone b that of the taated if bo examined it* textnro on 
SeUletneni Deinrtmcot the surface, or digging a little deeper 
found a sulMratum, more or Ic^ near 
to that iurface, o! stone or im|>orTk)U^ j 
elay or sand, or other unfertile sul-f."^ 
stance. \ 

If in a spoco of a few acres there 
are such differences to bo rcen, thoeo 
to by found in thou and* of rquaro 
miles of country in which geological 
amlcllmaUecirenni tanee* would rary 
Iromenwly mu t lo all/grthcr beyond 
calcuUtbja. Notwilli tan ling this the 
Mwlra* lyitem of a v- went li to th!* 
dir lavtlon the soj arrrsge pro- 
duce of roils rotnpUcatfHl after d«lac 
lion cf from one fourth to one^liih 
to allow for tlci ilo-lr^ of *ra«ms I / 
cent r«l m of lint I rr lu'W into muticT 
alaija*frv»of j of tlw j*Ha Jpjl 
vari ll of grulnfcrf loft^rniy 
j irs an I by doluctl'm from the 
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money value thus arrived at of the 
average expense of cultivation per 
acre, auch as the cost of agricultural 
cattle and of their keep, seed, hire 
of labour, permanent and temporary, 
implements, manure, and transplant- 
ing Some of these, such as the cost 
of cattle and farm tools, have even to 
be subdivided and spread over more 
than one year 

The mere enumeration of the elab- 
orate processes of calculation, gone 
through on experiments of crops to 
the number of 2000 or 3000 in a 
district, 18 sufficient to convince any- 
one not imder the influence of the 
magic of figures of the impracticable 
nature of the system of thus assessing 
the proper rents of individual fields, 
which are taken at half the residue, 
called the net produce, after the de- 
ductions noted above 

Each series is divided In order to decide to what category 
into classes, the exceptional for assessment each field belongs, 
into two, the others into classifiers, checked by head classifiers 
three each , the class of a and supervisors, examine it, and re- 
sell IS determmed by the cord it as of one of three or five “sorts,” 
quantity of “ clay ” it con- of one of two or three “ classes,” of 
tains, meaning by “ clay ” one of five series or “ orders ” of land 
that impalpable matter The five orders are (1) the “regar” 
which is formed by the or black cotton, (2) the “red ferru- 
combmation of mmute ginous,” (3) the “ armaceous,” (4) “ the 
jiarticles of the primitive alluvial and permanently improved,” 
earths with organic mat- and (5) the “calcareous” On the 
ter in a state of decay other side of the page are the methods 
Tbe three soil classes of classification adopted The classes 
are “ clay,” “ loam,” and are said to be few, and based on tan- 
“ sand ” Clay soils of each gible differences The former can 
senes are those containing hardly be said to be the case, when 
^ more than sixty - six per there may be thi-ee or five sorts mul- 
cout. of clay , loamy sods tiplied by two or three classes multi- 
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are thoae one third plied by five orders to be taken into 
to tvo thirds clav and oonrideintioti, and it la recorded in 
the reet sand sandy aoiU the eame paper (ace p. 109, parograph 
thon with more thmi IIS of voh L of the “lladraa hlannal 
two*lhlrds sand. In *a- of Administration,” 1886) that os 
lecting ttmplee the toll many as thirty five different monoy 
it turned up to a depth of rates ate somatlmea struck for a sin^o 
6 or 8 inches •^d the pro- revenue district, ranging from 4 annas 
portions of sand and ^y to Rs.20 per acre. .Again, if liberty 
where doubtful, are testM to decide to what “sort* a field may 
by dhwilution In water bolong,a palpably dangerous liberty, 
The classes again are snV is allowed to a lowly paid clawlflor 
divided Into “sorti, the by testing for *'clay’’ with water 
“ sorts being determined why should he not equally bo allowed 
on the same consideration to tect by fire, a quasi cbomienl 
as the ” class From the method by wUch the quantity of 
fir»t Oovemment has de orjpmle matter in a sample of earth 
preeated any attempt at would be more accurately ascertained 
maklDg an accurately than by that of diwolntion in water I 
Kientifie ela*ilficaUon of (This is of course, a redsdio ad ah- 
soil*. The eU.«y?s carrfum of the system.) "What, ngnln 

adopted are few and based becomes of the element of depth mc«t 
<m tangible diffcpencM of Important in determining the fertility 
sod for the roo*t port of a soil, especially in a rocky country 
ere finger and thumb arc where In one part of a field rock mai 
the cIa ifier’s only gukles, be close to the surface ami in othei 
an J the nenrcit apprtneh to ports the earth mar bo seveml f«l 
a scientirH: meth^ that U deepi Should not al*© a sloping sur 
nllowetl hltn ii when In face which ran«»^ the rain to wnb 
cawn of ilonU he If-'ls for awnr the fertilldog properties of th< 
flit liy simple methods H>-ealUd “chy be taken into eon 
which pTc it Imik or sll ration in fixing cU « anl 
Weight, l-oi lo nrt ItxUnte “fort t U imfh a serious drt rlora 
(u chcmlt-d rutnpfwlvkm, linn In soli as that can*c<l ly Im 
pregnaiion with salt from salt spring* 
fwtwwn innal overflow rf the this noi 
lmVe»l Uil 

Thl I v1 to a ton I Icratl « of lh< 
meih I alq'lc’l In ItimluT to arrivt 
atlhe reUtlve raltlrs of f lit by ih 
fU. if. attoQ of th irsotl \tri nliof 
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to the prinoplc-s orjguinll v]nlcldo^\ n m 
18 JO, niul noted upon uj) to the present 
time, tlic ino«l imtunilly fcitilc soil 
in n diMrict is a^cci tnined from local 
inquiucs, nnd that licing taken ns the 
hot, or ]() nnnns in the lupee, faults 
taking from their productne qualities, 
such as Mnnt of depth, a mixture of 
sand or stones, a sloping surface, iiant 
of cohesion nmongst the constituent 
jnrtitles of the soil, the mixture of 
soil impcrMous to ■untei, liability to 
be swept o\er by running svater, ex- 
cess of moisture from surface springs, 
and impregnation w ith salt, are given 
])roportionatcl^ to the degree of such 
deteriorating influences, so as to re- 
duce the clnssification by one or more 
classes Of these there aie nine, found 
to be a sufficient number for all prac- 
tical purposes, to low ei the classifica- 
tion to 14 or 12 or moie annas dowui 
as low as 2 annas 

AU faults found to exist in any 
field are shown on the face of its 
sketch-map draivn iii the classer’s 
book by conventional signs On the 
sketch-map must also be shown the 
segments into which the field is 
divided by him to ascertam depth 
of soil and deduction on account of 
unarable portions (such as on account 
of rock or of a road crossing it) and 
for other classification purposes, so that 
the supervising officer, in most cases 
an European assistant supermtendent, 
can at any time test for himself the 
accuracy of the reasons given for the 
classer’s relative value in annas as- 
signed to the field In Madras ap- 
parently the classifier only records 
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Habeas Btbtex. Rexaeks. 

against s field 3n2 C2ao « 0 r< £« 9 ar 
Of aome eiTnilar entiy a vagtifl trtcthod n 
which renders any trickery of which 
he may have been guilty very difficult 
ot detection by his enpervieing officer 
That this may well be the caae is ap* 
parent from the remark at page 107 
ot the Manual, that when it is ^own 
that the ryot^s field Is of such a sort 
geologloilly and ■gricolturally (what 
the latter term ngnifiea it Is difflcolt 
to imderslaDdX and that for his neigh 
bourhood the assumed amount of net 
prodnce of that sort is so ranch, he 
knows how much he has to pay to 
OoreRunent for Ocrrenunent ask Ln 
every case half of the valae o! the nat 
produce. A method such as this must 
open a wide door for fraud, for if the 
ryot knows beforehand what he will 
hare to pay for a cortam des erip tacni 
<d land, he and the daaser wQl not be 
long m commg to terms as to thiv^ 
nature of the entnee to be made with 
regard to hu fielxl, and the slight exist' 
ing chance of detection will be rum 
In Bombay no thab can tell before- 
hand what the rent of oertam land 
will bci, for the TniuiTnnm rate u not 
fixed until all dassificatkni has been 
completed, and even after this none 
but the nettling officer can tell whether 
it win bo lowa^ or raised on account 
of greater or Ian distance from yflUge 
■ite or water or on account of the 
marl mum of the whole village being 
raised or lowered for pHmBtHc. and, 
market confideraUons. There Is, of 
eouiee, a risk of under both 

systems, hut this explanation demon 
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stntes how infinitely ‘•ninllci it is 
niulci Ihnt of Boinhny 
It will he seen from wlmt hns been 
«fn(ed nbo\e llmt the sepirnlo nsse’^s- 
nicntof fields is gmdunlcd down from 
n innMinum rate from the highest to 
the lowest qualifies of soil accoixling 
(o a regulai classification in annas or 
classes determined b} faults causing 
fcrtilit) to diminish in consequence 
of qualities existing or wanting W'hich 
arc pciceptible to the c}e, a matter 
that can be tested bj a subsequent 
examination Tlie idea that the 
amount of clay (ns technically defined 
aboi e) can be ascertained by dissolv- 
ing earth in a test-tube— such is the 
method repoitcd to be adopted — is 
chemically inaccuratCj for there are 
many chemical ingredients, both fer- 
tilising and deteriorating, that are 
soluble m water, and that would 
accordingly elude detection by this 
test, to let alone the absurdity of ex- 
pecting classers to estimate with any 
accuracy the amount of any residum 
that might be left in a test-tube in 
the case of the hundreds of fields m 
any village 

A revenue system based How far tins system of arranging 
on field assessment seems land m blocks is permitted to effect 
to demand naturally and the assessment of mdmdual fields is 
necessarily the separate not apparent from the description 
classification of each in- quoted from the Manual The con- 
dmdual field, and this is cludmg remarks are, however, sufil- 
the sanctioned method of cient of themselves to condemn the 
the department , it is at system if it has been and is allowed 
the same tune laid down in any way to infiuence that assess- 
that “ though the details ment, for it follows of neccessity that 
of dassificataon extend to the assessment is unfair, and this may 
each field, the wader com- account for the imwiUingness shown 
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IIadbab Smut ReuiBn. 

fttratire riAw of the open people to bid for land* ptit np 
tWM »lioiild neyer be lott to auction by the coUecton of Uta 
right of, as it li most decir jeai«» as proved by the annttal revenue ^ 
able that the land should be reporti. y 

vierred In a eomprehencve In flxiiig rates of asacasment, oh}ec 
■way by the cls*ifier ® tioa Is raised in Madras to former 
As a method of work the coUecdoiit being looked to. This 
Goreminent have dis- objectfon din only apply loan sttempt 
approved of the plan, bnt to amss mdivldnal fields according to 
eELCOurage bhxkliig ts a what may have been levied from them 
beqnel to field elamficeticm, in the pest> and m that case is nght, 
and as, in fact, an office Inssmnrh sa if rec o rds ware m any 
arruLgetnent made for the esse in existence showing grain rants 
purpose of check and ra- levied from fields under the old divi 
Titian, Ui^er this syitem non of prodnee lystam, they would 
it is evident that the aver be untrostworthy for various rmsons, 
sge nm of soils must deter end especially beauee the old recorded 
TEuna the classification of areas would be merely estimated and 
a block, and that isolated not aetoslly meastutd. But lor the 
fields and tracta of better purpose of determining the general 
or TOTM quality than the level of aaseasment likely to to 
average of the block must a suceessfol aettlemest, so more re> 
gam or lose by Indariaa liable data than returns of former 
withm it. levies of revenno (and area as far 

procurable) eould be made use of„ 
No moTo certain arifna exist of the 
general succoa or &ilure of pievkuts 
rerenue systems f:b*n such returns, 
whidi prove by or decrease 

of enltivated area, cemsegneut 

advance or falling oi of land revenue, 
the suitability or otherwise of the 
general level of aseeasment to the 
ccroditwn of the people and the cir- 
cumstances of the tunes. Taken into 
constderathm with firospects of rising 
or falling prices of agricultural pru- 
dnee, with the opening up of new 
and deterioratian of oH, markets, 
improvement in the means of com\ 
muni cation, Tyd other circumstmees 
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tending to sliow the general condition 
of the agricultural population, such 
returns of jirevious assessments, taken 
over a sufficiently large area and for a 
series of years, are an infaUible guide 
to what the level of assessment should 
he in future They have mvariably 
been so taken in the Bombay Revenue 
Survey Settlements, of which the suc- 
cess IS undoubted Compared with the 
compbcated Madras process, already 
described, of endeavourmg to ascer- 
tam the gross and net produce of 
land, the system, to a man of ordinary 
judgment, is simphcity itself, and 
may be confidently recommended for 
adoption in that Presidency, where 
the very slow advance m land revenue, 
notwithstanding a generally dense 
agricultural population, is a clear 
proof of the unsmtableness of the 
present method of assessment. It 
must be remembered that meguahty 
of assessment, to which the system 
has been shown to be particularly 
liable, IS almost as fertile a cause of 
the non-success of a settlement as an 
excessive rate of assessment The fact 
of large areas of land, nearly 40,000 
acres in the years 1887-8 to 1889-90, 
not being taken up by private pur- 
chasers when offered for sale by the 
revenue authorities goes far towards 
proving that the former is one of the 
faults of the existing assessments 
In addition to all this, it must be 
evident that the Madras assessments 
amounting to the full rent and not 
bemg a tax on that rent, as those of 
Bombay professedly are, the land will 
not acquire that marketable value 
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p4P»tive viirw ol tha open fay people to bid for IjuhU put up 
rirma Mhnnid never be loet to auction by the eoUecton of late 
Ktgbt of a* it i* moft dedr yean^u proved by tbe annual rorenue ^ 
able that tbe land abouM be reports. ^ 

viewed in a comprehensive In 6xing ntea o! naeaement, ohjea* 
■way by the claarifler tkm is raised in Madras to former 

As a method of work the ooUeotiou being loolced to. Thu 
Goreminent have dia> objection can only apply to an attempt 
approved oi the plan, but to as>e«a indirldual fields aeoording to 
enoourage blocktDg at a ■what may have been levied from them 
sequel to field clascfteatian, lo the pact, and m that case is n^t, 
and as, in fact, an office inaamnch as if records were in any 
arrangement made for the case in existence diowing grain runts 
potion of check and re- levied from fields under tlie old divi 
TickoL Under this sjetem sum of produce cyatem, they would 
His evident that the aver be untrustworthy foi radons renaons, 
age run of soils mxtet deter and especially beonse the old recorded 
Tnfaw the dasfiflfntiori of areas would be merely estimated and 
a block, and that isolated not actnaRy zoeasored. But for the 
fieldi and tracts of better purpose of detarmlnisg the general 
or wone quali^ than the level of aaseeement HVsly to Iwyl to 
average of the block must a sncccaKful settlement, no more re- 
gain or loae by Indoshm liable data than retoroa of former 
within it. lericB of revenue (and area as far 

procurable) could be made use of.. 
No more certain mtcrvi exist of ths 
^neral tuceeaa or faHuru of prenous 
revenue ^stams fhAn such retums, 
which prove by inercese or decrease 
of cultivated area, and consequent 
advance or tallj-ng of revenue, 
the suitability or otherwise of the 
geoeral level of aveesment to the 
eonditian of the people and the dr 
ennatanoea of the times. Taken into 
coiuideration 'with prospoets of rising 
or fal ling prices of agricultural piu* 
duce^ ■with the opening up of new 
ond detcriciation of old, markets, 
iiiiprurement in the mttms of com^ 
munlcation, and other nlr i* TTm«i«T'<iM 
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tending to show tlie general condition 
of the agricultural population, such 
returns of prenous assessments, taken 
over a sufficiently large area and for a 
series of years, are an infallible guide 
to what the level of assessment should 
be in future They have invariably 
been so taken in the Bombay Kevenue 
Survey Settlements, of which the suc- 
cess IS undoubted Compared with the 
complicated Madras process, already 
described, of endeavouring to ascer- 
tain the gross and net produce of 
land, the system, to a man of ordinary 
judgment, is simplicity itself, and 
may be confidently recommended for 
adoption m that Presidency, where 
the very slow advance m land revenue, 
notwithstanding a generally dense 
agricultural population, is a clear 
proof of the unsiutableness of the 
present method of assessment. It 
must be remembered that inequality 
of assessment, to which the system 
has been shown to be particularly 
liable, IS almost as fertile a cause of 
the non-success of a settlement as an 
excessive rate of assessment The fact 
of large areas of land, nearly 40,000 
acres m the years 1887-8 to 1889-90, 
not bemg taken up by private pur- 
chasers when offered for sale by the 
revenue authorities goes far towards 
provmg that the former is one of the 
faults of the existmg assessments 
In addition to all this, it must be 
evident that the Madras assessments 
amounting to the full rent and not 
being a tax on that rent, as those of 
Bombay professedly are, the land will 
not acquire that marketable value 
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aecled hy a mxiltitMdQ o? nveta The greater part oi 
the BOil moreover is under im^tion and consequently 
bear* two crops in the course of the year It teems at 
the name time with ammjda of all sorta — beasts of the 
fields and fowls of the air — of all different degrees of 
strength and size. It is prolific, hcaidea, in. elephants, 
which are of monstrous bulfc os its soil supphes food in 
unsponug profomon making these animals far to exceed 
in strength those that or© bred m Libya. It results 
also that, sinoe they are caught in great nutobers by 
the Indians and trained for war they ore of great 
moment in turning the scale of victory 

(36) The inhabitanto, in like manner havmg 
abtmdoBt means of subsistence exceed in coDsequence 
the ordinary stator© and or© distinguished by their 
proud bearing They or© aUo found to b© well skilled 
in the arts as might be expected of men who inhale a 
pure air and dnnk the very finest water And while 
the eoil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits which a^© 
known to cultivation it baa also under ground numeroiifl 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold 
and silver and copper and iron in no small quantity 
and evoQ tin aod other inetnla which are employed in 
making articles of nse and ornament as well as the 
implements and occontremonu of war 

" In addition to cereals there grows throughout 
India much millet, which is kept well watered by the 
profusion of nver streams and much pnlse of different 
sorts and noe also and what is called besporum as well 
os many other plants uaefnl for food of which most 
grow spontaneously The soil yields, moreover not a 
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few otlioi cclil'le piothict'^ An the subsistence of 
nnunal< 5 , about winch il would bo tedious to wuitc Jt 
IS accoidingly nffiinied that faniino has nevei visited 
India, and that (Iicie has ncvoi been a goneial scaicity 
m the snpjily of nounslnng food For, since thcio is a 
double ininfall in (he course of each ycai, — one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of the wheat takes 
place as in other countiies, and the second at the time 
of the sunimci solstice, which is the piopei season foi 
sowing lice and bo'^poi inn, as w'cll as sosainiim and 
millet — the inhabitants of India almost ahvays gatbei 
in tw'o hai vests annually, and even should one of the 
sowings pio\e more 01 less aboitive they are always 
sine of the othci ciop The fruits, moieovei, of spon- 
taneous growth, and the esculent loots wdneh grow 
m maishy places, and aic of vaiied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man The fact is, almost all 
the plains of the country have a moisture winch is 
alike genial, whether it is derived fiom the rivers 01 
from the rains of the summei season, which are wont 
to fall every year at a stated peiiod wuth surprising 
regularity , while the great lieat which prevails ripens 
the roots which grow in the maishes, and especially 
those of the tall reeds 

“ But, further, there are usages observed by the 
Indians which contribute to prevent the occurrence of 
famme among them , for whereas among other nations 
it IS usual, in the contests of war, to ravage the soil, 
and thus to reduce it to an uncultivated waste, among 
the Indians, on the contraiy, by whom husbandmen are 
regarded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, the 
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tiliere of tbo soil oven when battle is rnging^ to their 
neighbourhood arc undisturbed by any sonse of danger 
for the combatants on cither aide in waging tho conflict 
make carnage of each other bub allow tboeo engaged in 
husbandry to remain quite unmolested Besides, they 
neither ravage an enemy’s land with iiro nor cut down 
iW trees. — A'Mwni India as described by MeffosihenSs 
and Aman being a translation of the fragments of 
the Indica of MegasthenUs cdUected by Dr Sehioanbed. 
and of the first part of the Indtca of Aman by 
J W M^OrxndU MA (1877) pp 30 to 33 

Fa Hian ajx 400 

XVL Going south east from this somewhat lees 
than 80 y^anas wo pass very many temples one after 
another with some myriad of pnests m them Having 
passed these places, we arrived at a certain cotmtir^ 
This country is callod Mo-tu lo. Once more we followoG 
the Pu na nver On the sides of the nver both right 
and left, are twenty sanghdrdmas with perhaps 3000 
pnests. The law of Buddha is progreemng and flourish 
iDg. Beyond the deserts are the coontnea of Weetera 
Indio. The kings of these oouutnes are all firm 
behevers in the law of Buddha. They remove thdir 
caps of state when they moke offenngs to the pnests. 
Tho members of the royal household and tho chief 
ministers personally direct the food giving when tho 
diatnbulion of food is over they spread a carjjot on 
tho ground opposite the chiof scot (the premdonts 
scat) and sit down before it They dare not sit on '' 
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couchc', in (lie jnt'.enco of the piie'^ts. 'J’lic inlos 
1 elating to the nlins^giMng of kings ]m\c been 
hamle(l tloi\n from tlic time of Diuhlhn till no\\ 
iSmilhisaid fiom this is the M)-tallc(l nmldlc countiy 
(.Ma<lh\nile':n' The climale ol this country is waim 
and equable, without host or snow The people me 
\ei\ well olV, without poll-tax 01 oOicial icstnctious 
Onh those who till the ro}al lands rctuin a portion 
of piofil of the laud If the^ desire to go, they go, 
if the} like to stoj), the) stoji The kings govcin 
without corpoi.il iiuiushinciit , criminals arc fined, 
.iccording to circumstances, lightl) or lioatily Even 
in cases of lopcatcd rebellion the) only cut off the 
light hand 'IMic king’s pcisonal attendants, wdio giiaid 
him on the right and left, have fixed salaiies Through- 
out the countr) the people kill no living thing nor 
dunk wane, noi do the) eat gailic 01 onions, Avith 
the exception of Cliandulas only The Ch.andalas are 
named “evil men” and dw'ell apart fiom others; if 
they enter a town or market, they sound a piece of 
wood in order to separate themselves , then men, 
knowing wdio they aie, avoid coming in contact w'lth 
them In this country they do not keep swine nor 
fowds, and do not deal in cattle, they have no shambles 
01 wine-shops in then market-places In selling they 
use cowrie shells The Chandalas only hunt and sell 
flesh ” — Bmldlnst Records of the Wester n Woi Id ly 
Saviuel Beal ( 1884 ), vol % IntrodiLction, pp xxxvii 
and xxxviii 
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10 Oiml Admxnxstratuni Revenius etc — A« the 
administration of tbo Government is founded on henign 
■pnnoiples the executive is simple Tho familie* arc 
not entered on registers and the people are not subject 
to forced labour (ounBcriptwn). Tbo private demeeno* 
of the Crown are divided into four pnnoipal parts the 
first 18 for carrying out the affairs of State and pro- 
viding eacnhcial offenngB the second is for providing 
snbsidiee for the cmnisters and chief officers of State j 
the third la for rewarding men of distingoished ability 
and the fourth is for oKanty to religions bodies, wherebj 
the field of raenb is oulbvated {planted) lu this waj 
the taxes on the people are light and the persona 
service rec^uured of them is moderate. Each one keepi 
bw own worldly goods in peace, and all tiU the grounc 
for their snbsutence. Thoee who onltivat© the tojqI 
estates pay a sixth part of the prodnee os tribute. Thf 
merobants who engage in commerce -come and go ii 
carrying out their transactions. The nver passages anc 
the road bamers ore open on payment of a small toll 
When the public works require it, labour is exacted bul 
paid for The payment is in strict proportion to th( 
work done. 

Tho miUlaiy guard tho frontiers or go out U 
punish the refractory They also mount guard at mgh 
round the palace. The soldiers are levied according b 
tho reqanrotnonts of tho semce they ore promised certoii 
payments and are pnbbcly enrolled The govemors 
ministers magistrates, and cfficiala have each a portaoi 
^^ofland consigned to thorn for thoir personal snpport 
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"17 Plants and Trees, Agriculture, Pood, Drink, 
CooJcery, — The climate and the quality of the soil being 
>liffeient accoiding to situation, the pioduce of the land 
IS vaiious in its chaiacter The flowers and plants, the 
fruits and trees aie of different kinds, and have distinct 
names There is, for instance, the Amala fruit {Ngdn- 
nio-lo), the Amla fiuit (Pfgdn-nii-lo), the Madhuka 
^fiuit {Mo-tu-kia), the Bhadra fiuit (po-ta-lo), the 
Kapittha fruit {kii-pi-ta), the Amala (’O-mo-lo), the 
Tinduka fruit (Gliin-tu-kia), the Udumbara fruit (Wu- 
tan-po-lo), the M6cha fruit {Mau-clie), the N^rik^la 
fruit (Na-li-ki-lo), the Panasa fruit (Pan-na-so) It 
■would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds of fruit, 
■we have briefly named those most esteemed by the 
people As for the date (Tsau), the chestnut {Lilt), 
the loquat {P'l), and the persimmon (Thi), they are 
not known The pear {Li), the wild plum (Aa^), the 
peach (Tau), the apncot {Hang or Mui), the grape 
(Po-tau), etc, these all have been brought from the 
country of Kdsmh, and are found gro'wing on every side 
Pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown everywhere 
“ In cultivating the land, those whose duty it is sow 
and reap, plough and harrow {weed), and plant according 
to the season , and aftei their labour they rest awhfle 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are 
most plentiful With respect to edible herbs and 
plants, we may name ginger and mustard, melons and 
pumpkins, the Heun-to {Kandu plant, and others 
Onions and garhc are little grown , and few persons 
eat them , if any one uses them for food they arj 
f expelled beyond the walls of the town The mo^ 
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asaal food is milk batter cream soft augar aagar 
candy the oil of the mustard-fioed and all aorU of cake* 
made of com and naed as food Fiah mutton gazelle^, 
and deer they eat generally fresh sometimes salted 
they aro forbidden to eat Iho flesh of the ox the nss 
the elephant, the horse the pig the dog, the fox the 
ivolf the lion the monkey and all the hairy kind 
Those who eat them are despised and scorned and are 
universally reprobated they live outside the vrallii and 
are seldom seen among men. 

^Vlth respect to the different kinds of wine and 
liquors there oro vanous sorts. The joice of the grape^ 
and sugarnauie these aro used by the Kshattnyas na 
dnnk the Vai^yos use strong fermented dnnks the 
Sramans and Bribmaas dnnk a sort of symp mode 
from the grope or sugar-cane but not of the nature of 
fermented wine. 

The mixed classes and baso-bom differ in no w^- 
(os to food or dnnk) from the rest except in respwt 
of the vessels they use, which are very different both 
os to value and matenaL There is no lack of smtable 
thmgs for household use. Although thet have sauce- 
pans and stewpaos yet they do not know tbo steamer 
used for cooking nee. They have many vessels made 
of dned clay they seldom use red copper vessels tboy 
eat from one vessel mixing all sorts of condiments 
together which they take up with their fingers. They 
have no spoon* or cups and in bhort no sort of chop- 
stick When sick however they use copper dnnking 
cups ." — Biuidhist Jiecords of t/ts Western World hy 
jSamtieZ Beal (1884) voL l pp. 87 to 80 
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APPENDIX T 

LAND RLVLXUi: UNDLR TIIC MAIIOMEDAN RULE 

Tlie Malioniedan ]a^^, like (he laws of all eastein 
nations, presciihes a inocleiate land levemie, as will 
.ippenr fioni the following evtracks 

“It lb written in the Jami-u^-Saglur that all land 
subdued bj' force of aims, if watcied b}' canals cut by 
the Gentiles, is subject to tribute, whether the Imam 
have divided it among the tioops 01 restored it to the 
oiiginal inhabitants, and if theie be no canals, but the 
land be watered by springs, which rise within, it is sub- 
ject to tithe in either case, because tithe is peculiai to 
piodiictive laud, that is land capable of cultivation, and 
which yields inciease, and the mciease pioduced fiom it 
is occasioned by water ” — Hughes Dictionary of Islam 
(1885), p G30 

“Titiies or Zakat on lands Upon everything pro- 
duced from the ground there is due a tenth or ‘ oHvir 
ushr’ whether the soil be wateied by the annual over- 
flow of great rivers 01 by periodical rams , excepting 
upon articles of wood, bamboos and grass, which aie not 
subject to tithe Lands watered by means of buckets 
or machineiy, such as Persian wheels, or by watering 
canals, are subject to only half tithes {H^dayah, vol 1 , 
p 44<) ” — Hughes' Dictionary of Islam (1885), p 283 
This rule of taking one-tenth the produce as Land- 
Kevenue was however scarcely followed in India, and the 
f Mahomedan rulers of India realized what they could 
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The Emperor Akbar made a theoretical demand of one- 
third of the gross produce but it may safely be asserted 
that the revenue he actually obtained did not come up to. 
even a sixth of the groes produce of bw Indian Empire 
In the first place we ore told in the x-Ahtxm 
itself that no measurementa were made in some provmces, 
and the gross produce could not have been even appron 
mately estimated In the second place where measure- 
ments and estimates were made, they had not the scien 
tifio accuracy of the meaaurementB of more recent times, 
8jid it waa poMible for the milUona of cultivators and' 
the thousands of landlords or village head men m every 
provmce to make the State Officers accept their own 
fignres and eatimatea. And thirdly and lastly AJcbars 
figures only repreaented the demand it was the custom 
in the past centunee to fix the demand high in order to 
collect as much as was poesible and it may be safely 
asserted that neither the colUctwns of Akbar nor thoefr- 
of Aorungzeb who raised the demand still higher over 
actually represented more than a sixth or eighth or tenth 
of the real produce of the great empire, 

British administrators m the early port of this century 
began to ngidly collect the revenue* which the Alahomo 
dans, llohrattas and Sikhs bad fixed aa tbeir theoretical 
demand. It was not long before they found out their 
mistake. Mr Dumbleton complained in Oudh that the 
severe rates of the Kawab s Government were stereotyped 
by British odministmtois, toif/iout tlie same elasticity 
m reahaing” Major 17(100 admitted that in the Punjab 
the rovouuo demand had to be succewnvoly lowered from 
onotlurd to ono-fourtb and thcnco to one-siith of tho 
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pri'hu; In the X.\\' IVumucus tlu’ iixeinu' demnnti 
Ind ‘'jind.ulv tn I)i' tl* il funn tlis !<> two- 

. and Jrnin two ilnidc (o ono lull of tho mntnl 

Atul in tin' Pi'coan, tito liut cjuliavouis to make fi 
cfttlonnnit on the Insu of (lie Maiirattn dcinanik cndod 
in di-- uter and r.uluie 

h 1*- luce^Nii) to he'll tluM* fatl‘' m mind in or<lcr to 
nvoni ihc mistaKe winch u so canisl'intl^ niadu in dealing 
ttf the land Kunut of India nndei Mahoinulan ruleib 
Weahall now jaoctid to compile a hnel account, ahiidged 
from the “ Ain-i-AKhai i,” of the liftecn Suhahs or pio- 
unrcs into which Akhar duidui his extensive cmjmc 
It is the mo‘'t \alnahle actonnt left to ns of the state 
ol India undei Akhar, and giics us a toloi.ihl) correct 
idea of the eouditioii of the jjcople 

1 The Svhah (if JieiKjul had twenty-foui Saikars 
01 districts The rciemic was Ks 1 1,901,482, or nearly 
* a million and a half pounds stcilmg The Zemmdais 
wcic mostl}' Kainstlis by caste Tlic provincial tioops, 
a soit ol militia undei the jaigiidars and /emindars, 
were 2.1,330 cav.dry and 801,130 lufanti}’^, besides 
elephants, guns, and boats The Sarkar of Ghoiagliat 
(modem Dinajpur and Bangpui) produced silk The 
.Saikai of Sonargaon (modem Dacca) pioduced fine muslin 
Chittagong was an excellent poit, and was the resoit of 
Christian merchants The Sarkar of Satgaon (modern 
Hugh) had two poits lesorted to by Euiopeans Cuttack 
had a stone fort, Pun boasted of the great temple of 
Jagannatli, and Palasore and Jalasore were impoitant 
places m Orissa Rice wxas tlie staple food of the people 
"".i in the Subah of Bengal, and liai vests were abundant 
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The Emperor Akber mode a theoretical demand of one- 
third of the gross produce but it may safely be asserted 
that the revenue he aotually obtained did not come up tc 
even a sixth of the grow produce of his Indian Empire 

In the first place we or© told in the d-td t Akbarx 
itself that no measurements were mode in some provinces, 
and the gross produce could not have been even approxi 
mately estimated In the second place where measnro- 
mentfl and estimates were made, they had not the scien 
tific accuracy of the measnremenU of more recent tones, 
and it was possible for the millions of cnltivatora and 
the thousands of landJorda or village head men in every 
province to make the State OfBcere accept their own 
figurea and catimatea. And thirdly and lastly Akbar* 
figure* only repre^ted the demand it was the custom 
in the past centone* to fix the demand high in order to 
oollect as much as was possible and it may be safely 
assortpd that neither the coUeeixoms of Akbar nor thcae- 
of Aurangzeb who raised the demand still higher eTOr 
actually represented more than a sixth or eighth or tenth 
of the real produce of the great empire. 

British administrators in the early part of this century 
began to rigidly collect the revenues which the Mabome 
dans Slahrattaa and Sikhs had fixed oa their theoretical 
demand. It was not long before they found out their 
mistake, ilr Dnmbletou complained in Oudb that the 
■evero rate* of the Nawab s Government were stereotyped 
by Bntish administrators, the same elasticity 

m reoliaing " Major "Waco admitted that m the Punjab 
the revenne demand had to be succeasively lowered from 
oncf-third to onc-foorth and thence to ono-aixtb of the 
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aK‘rj’’h iitia-' of u'ol'J, ropjvr leal, nm^K, }niiif'\, j^inyci, 
\>.eiil5en ''(utl*', li;n\li‘, .iiai falcons caiiMii" tliein on the 
im n and poniC’i .and guat'^, .and exchanged 
iln in tor •Joilj'., ‘jah, orn.inu'iit--, trl.a*-s and efutlnai- 
\\nre ol tin* plaui^' LnUnow wn^ n lingo to\\n ninuKt 
delightful ''Hrron tiding" 

."a 7Vo Sith’/h t,f Jf/Ar hid thirteen Sfirknis or dis- 
trkl" 'J’he revenue was IN 1 .‘t,(>r)G,2.''»7, 01 t-oincwhai 
uiukra nnllion and i half ponmK sterling 'J’ho inihtia 
'ans ”0,08] ra\air\, and r»77,o70 infanti}, besides 
tdephaiit*: The (diiti itcMsns good, agricnituic fioniishcd, 
fruits and tlouci", melons and grapes nere ahniidint 
Agia is the capital of Akliai’h cmpiio " Ills M.ijest}' 
has built a fort of rc<l stone, (ho hko of which trn\elleis 
have ne\cr lecorded It contains more llian five hnn- 
dicd buildings of masonry, aftei the boautifiil designs 
of Jlcngal and Giijrat, which mastcily sculptois and 
^ cunning ai lists of form have fashioned us aichitcctural 
models’’ Palaces weic also built b}' Akbai at Sikii, 
and in both the places caipets and fine stuffs w'eie 
w' 0 \cn, and numerous handicraftsmen liad constant 
occupation Fine big mangoes grow' in the vicinity, 
simar' of exlieme •whiteness w'as manufactuied, and 
indigo of the finest quality w'as obtained Mathura 
was a sacied place of tlie Hindus and contained fine 
temples , ■while Kanouj was an ancient Hindu capital 
Gw'alior w'as an impiegnablc hill fort, Alwai produced 
glass and -woollen carpets, and Perath and other places 
had copper mines 

The Suibah of Della contained eight Sarkars or 
■j" districts The revenue was Rs 1 5,040,388, or about 
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2 Tlis Suhah of Behar liad seven Sarkara or dis- 
tnots. Tlie revenue was Ba.6 547,985 or o little 
over half a million pounds sterling Tlie nulitm "wm 
11 415 cavalry and 449 360 infantry besides boata7 
AgncuHure dounsbed in a high degree, especially the 
cultivation of nee. Pulse was eaten by the poor 
sugar cane ■was abondonU Patna was an important 
city Eajgar had a quarry of stone resembling marble 
Uongbyr was defended by a strong stone wall from the 
Ganges to the bills. In Champormn vetches grew with 
out ploughing Tirhut was on ancient place of Hindn 
learning, and Rohtas was an impregnable hill fort 

3 The Subah of Allahabad had ten Sarkars oj 
distnota. The revenue was IU.6810696 or ovei 
half a million pounds sterling The local militia wa{ 
11 876 cavalry and 237 870 infantry besides elephants. 
Allahabad was a sacred place of pilgnmage and Benaret 
was a large city and the most sacred town of tl^ 
Hindus and the chief seat of Hindu leanung Juaupuj 
was a large aty and Kalinjar was on ancient Hindu hil] 
fort Agnculture flourished in the Sabah- beautifal 
cloths were woven at Benaxes and carpets at Juanpur 

4. The Subah of OudJi had five Sarkars or distncta 
Its revenue was Ra.6 043 964 or about half a million 
pounds sterling The local mililia was 7G40 cavalry 
and 168 250 infantry besides elephants. Agnoultuit 
flourished and nco was grown, Oudh was one of the 
largest cities of India, and the ancient capital of the 
hero of the Jiamayana Baraich was a largo town with 
a ramt for copper coinage in its vicinity Tbo people ol 
the Himalayan regions descended to the plains with t 
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»ut‘rclt vf iTol'f. oojjjit 1 Ic'i*], nni'^li, Ihuk n , pn'4ei, 

Uf'dlh'ii -‘iJifi' |ri\\K**, an<l J 11 ( 011 % < tiiMiiu’ on (lie 
huK- of nn n and ponu''' mul goal*-, and c\oIi.uiged 
thou t*>i cloth'', ‘•dt, oniatiH'nt«, and cattlnn- 

\\ uc of tiic plain- LnKuow was a laiicc town amidst 
di lighltni ''Uinmnciin^- 

" Th' 0 / Ani’i ii ‘d tlnitccn Saikais or dis- 

trii't'- I'hf lo^cmIC' w is Hs ] .{,or»G,2'i7, 01 somewhat 
nndd a nuiimn and a liall pounds sti^rlini^ 'I’lio militin 
was ca\dr\, and 577, ."TO inlintiy, besides 

tlepliints 'J'lu' climatcwns ^oi)d, ngncnltuio tionnshed, 
fiuus and llowci>, nn*lons and grapes were abundant 
Agra was tlic cipital of AlJur's empne “JIis iMaitsI}' 
lias Inidi a fort of red stone, the like of which liavcllcis 
l<a\e !ie\cr rccoided It contains moic than live luiu- 
tired bniidiiigs of ma=oiiiy, after the beautiful designs 
of P)engal and Gu]rat, which mastcil} sciilptois and 
cunuiiiGf artists of form ha\c faslnoned as aicliitectuial 
modclb” Palaces were also built by Akbai at Sikii, 
and in both the places caipets and fine stuffs were 
wo\en, and numerous handicraftsmen had constant 
occupation Fine big mangoes grew^ m the vicinity, 
sugar of extieme wdiitcness w'as manufactuiod, and 
indigo of the finest qnaht}^ w'as obt-amed Mathura 
was a sacred jdace of the Hindus and contained fine 
temples , Avhile Kanouj wms an ancient Hindu capital 
Gwalior w^as an iiniueguable hill fort, Alw'ar produced 
glass and wmollen caipets, and Peiath and other places 
had copper mines 

The Subah of Delhi contained eight Sarkars or 
districts The levenue was Hs. 15,040,388, or aboid 
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a ttoUioTi and a half pounda sterling The militia 
force ivas 31 490 cavalry and 242 310 mfcmtry Much 
of the land of the Snbah v?aa Uahlo to laundatiom 
The harvests ‘were good and the fnuts of Iran Tnmn 
and HinduBtan Trere grown here. Delhi was a place 
of great antiquity and for a long time the capital of the 
Mahomodon emperors. There were niine^ of gold, 
silver iron, and oopper m Knmaon as well oa musk 
deer and the yak-cow hawks and falcons silk and 
honey Hisai -was founded by the^ Emperor Firoi, 
who brought the waters of the Jnmna to it by a 
cutting Sarhmd was a place of note and Thaneswar 
was an ancient Hindu place of sanctity close by the 
field of Kura, Kshetra where the war erf the MoJuU- 
Bharata is said to have been fought 

7 Tlie SiibaJi- of Lahort bad five Donba or tracts 
of country between the nvers. The revenue was 
E8.13 080 460 or under a million and a half ponn^ 
Bterling The militin force was 64 48ih-QjrvT^5y~^d 
426 086 infantry The prtmnce was populous and 
fertile, and the irrigation was chiefly from wells. 
The Winter was severer than in any other part of 
Indio. The handifTaftemen were skilful and gold 
and Blivet were obtained by washing the soil in some 
pihcea. £a6or6 was a large city and was strengthened 
by Akbar by fortificotions and beauufied by snrround 
ing gardens. Nagaikot wqb a fort and a Hindu place 
of pflgnmage. Rock salt was found in the Tila range 

8 T}ie Suhah of Uvltan had a revenue of 
Rb. 3 785 090 or lew tlmn four hundred thousnlid 
pounds fctprlmg The militm coneiated of 18 78^ 
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cavalry and 165,658 infautr}' The climate was like 
that of Lahore Subah, but the rainfall was less, and 
the heat excessive Multan was an ancient city, and 
had a buck fort, and Bhakkai had another foitiess 
From Bhakkar stietched the vast desert over which 
the simoom blew during the three months of the hot 
weathei Tlie Indus, changed its channel fiom time 
to time, and cultivation and villages followed its course 

9 The Suhah of Ajmir had seven Sarkars or dis- 
tricts The levenue was Ks 7,210,039, or nearly three- 
quaiters of a million pounds sterling. The militia 
foice was 86,500 cavalry and 347,000 infantiy The 
soil was sandy , water was obtainable at gieat depth, 
and the crops weie dependent on lain Jawar was the 
most abundant crop, and the people dwelt in tent-shaped 
bamboo huts The Subah was formed of the Eajput 
States of Mewar, Marwar and Harowte (Kota and 

■^Bundi), which weie virtually under their own Kajput 
chiefs, who owned allegiance to Akbar 

10 The Subah of Oup'at had nine Sarkars or dis- 
tricts The revenue was Es 10,920,657, or over a 
million pounds sterling The local mihtia was 12,440 
cavalry and 61,100 infantry The soil was sandy, 
and Jawar and Bajra were the prmcipal food of the 
people Wheat was imported from Ajmir and Malwa, 
and lice fiom the Deccan From the seaport of Pattan 
to Baroda the country was full of mango-groves, yield- 
mg excellent fruit Figs and musk-melons, fruits and 
floweis, giew in plenty - Painters, engravers, and other 
handicraftsmen were numerous They inlaid mother- 
'll' of-peail with skill, produced stuffs worked with gold 


Q 
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throcid and velvets and brocades, and also imitated 
Btufis from Persia, Turkey and Europe They also 
forged excellent swords and daggers and arrows niuj 
earned on a brisk trade in jewellery and silver 
Ahmodabad the capital of the province at the time 
of Akbar was a noble and prosperous city with two 
forts and a thousand mosquea. Cambay was a fiounsh 
mg seaport with fine buildings, fi^uented by merohanfr 
of many nations. Jhftlwar was formerly a separate 
pnnoipahty and was mbabited by the Jhala Bajputs 
Pattan exported fine cotton cloths. Champanir was a 
histone hill fort and abounded m frmta. Surat was 6 
celebrated seaport near the months of the Tspti, and 
the Paisees settled in this dislnct Tbroogh th^ 
■wide tolerance of hia Majeaty every sect epjoys free- 
dom Through the negligence of mimsterB of State 
and the commanders of frontier provinces, many o: 
these Sarkars are m the posseeeion of Enrop^ 
nationa” 

11 J7is Subah of Malwa had twelve Sarkais oi 
distnotB. The revenue was EaCOl7 370 or ovei 
half a million pounds sterling The mihtia waj 
29 008 cavalry and 470 861 infantry besides ele- 
phants. The elevation of the provmce was somewha' 
above that of the other provinces and the climatf 
temperate. TFifrow grew wild on Clie 'bonlcB oT riven 
and byaemths and flowers of many hues m the shadt 
of trees. I/ikes and green meads were frequent one 
stately polaces and fair country homes breathe talc 
of fairyland.” Both the hanests wore abundant an( 
the country grew wheat, poppy sngar-cano mangoes 
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und Cloth of the luir'sl textinc wn*? 

uo\i,u X'tiiun a l.ui'u anti nnciont ciU, niul rc- 
rcgtrrhil t sitiod place bv (he and there 

wore dOO Hindu temples in (ho neiglibouihood 
Ch.mtlori had a ‘^tone foit and 1J,000 ‘-(one houses 
Hhar was the ancient cajntnl of Bhoj.i. 

12 Thr Suh>ih of Kobul included Kashinii, Kanda- 
har, lud the inounttunous tiacts on the uorth-wcstcin 
frontier Kashmir is desciihcd as " .1 gaulen of per- 
poiinl spring surrounding a citadel Icuaced to the 
pkies.” (Shawls and woollen fabrics wcic made hcic 
in iiigh perfection, and flowers and fruits were plenti- 
ful Kandahai had two foils, and was hot in siiininei, 
with occasional fall of snow' in winter Kabul had a 
colder climate, " sunountlcd on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, so that the sudden invasion of an enemy is 
attended with cxtiemc difficult} ” 

1 3 The Svhdli of Khan(k’‘!k had a revenue of ovei a 
li'or Jawar rvas the principal food, but lice w'as also 
cultivated and fruits w'ere abundant Good cloth stuffs 
were w'oven by the people The hill foit of Asii 
w'as the residence of the governor, and had a 
large and flourishing city at its foot, and Burhanpur 
and Addabad were also important towns Scarcely 
any land was out of cultivation, the peasantry rvere 
industrious, and the mihtia consisted of Kols, Bhils 
and Gonds 

14 Tke Subah of Berar had a revenue of nearly a 
Lror and a half It was watered by the Godavari, and 
the chmate and cultivation were remarkably good, 
Ehchpm, the capital, was a large towm, and the whole 
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thread and volveta and brocades and also imitated 
Btnffi from Persia, Turkey and Europa They also 
forged excellent swords and daggers and arrows an4, 
earned on a brisk trade in jewellery and sflver 
Ahmadnbed the capital of the province at the time 
of Akbar was n noble and proeperous city with two 
forts and a thousand mosques. Combay was a flounsh 
mg seaport with fine buddings, frequented by merchants 
of many nations. Jhalwar was formerly a separate 
prmcipality and was inhabited by the Jhala Rajputs. 
Pattan exported fine cotton cloths. Ohampanir was a 
histone hill fort and abounded in frmte. Surat was a 
celebrated seaport near the mouths of the Tapti, and 
the Parseee settled m this distnch Throngh 
wide toleranoe of his Majesty every sect enjoys fr^e 
dom. Through the negligence of ministers of State 
and the commanders of frontier provineee many of 
thw Sarkara are in the posseesion 6f Enropetp 
nationa'^ 

11 Tlit Subah of Malwa had twelve Sarkais 01 
distncts. The revenue was Ea.0 017 370 or over 
half a milhon pounds sterling The mihtia was 
29 668 cavalry and 470 861 mftmtry besides ele- 
phants. The elevation of the provmc© was somewhat 
above that of the other provmces and the climate 
temperate. 'Willow grew wild on the 'banks oT nvers 
and hyaemtbs and flowers of many hues m the shadt 
of trees. Lakes and green mends were frequent anc 
stately palaces and fair country homes breathe tnlei 
of fairyland " Both the harvests wore abundant, anc 
the country grew wheat, poppy sugar-cane mangoes 
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X \V Pio\inc<^=; Oiulli 
Punjab . 


10,0-i2.2l0 
00,100,140 
2.’5, 000,090 


Total, IM2blSS,G40 

S'fat i,a II al ^ih'^haci rclaling to Ih'dii^h TiaJia, 

3 SSS-80 /o 1807-08, ;> OS 


APJRCXBIX U 

r.OYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN rAPDNDITURi: rxrRACTS 

PROM RVIDLNCL 

Lox'd Korlhhx'OoL on ll^trs outside India 

14,108. Have you paid an}' attention to the aii'ange- 
nient made for the jiayment of troops lent by India for 
service out of that coiintiy ^ — Yes, I liave had occasion 
to give considerable attention to this mattei 

14.109 Do you think that fan treatment has been 
given to India in the appoitionment of those chaiges ? 
— I think that India has been haidly treated 

14.110 Could you go thiough the various cases and 
give us your reasons ? — The cases will be found m 
Sii Henry Waterfield’s Memorandum m the Appendix, 
page 304 I think I might take them m the older in 
which he gives them theie 

14,111-2 I suppose you are going to take them 
from paragiapb 16, aie you? — Paragraph 19 

14,113-4 Quite so, I see, 19? — WeU, I will not 
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conntry livas atadded with hill forts, Ixxavl chiefo were 
called DeshmukliB and Deshpand^^ some of 

them owned largo proporliefl and I'lid armies und^ 
them. 

16 Thx Svhah of imperfectly ' 

conqnered hy Akbar and there is no totalled account of 
it m the Am i Akban. 

Of these fifteen Subahs the area included in the 
firat eight ronghly correaponds vnth the modem pro- 
vinoee of Bengal, NW Provinoes, Ondh and the 
Punjab The land revenue demand of tkese eight 
Subahfl under Akbar is shown below ' -y 


Bengal 

Behar 

Allflhabed 

Ondh 

Agra. 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Mnltan 


Ra.14 961 482 
6 647 986 
6 310 696 
6 043 964 
13 656 26^ 
15Cl4fr^ 
^'5 986 460 
' 8 786 090 


Total ^ Ils.77 332 311 

I 

The land revenue cotUctxons for i^ngnl N W Pro 
Vinces and Oudh and the Punjab for the yoor 1896 06 
(previous to the recent famines) excludmg land revenue 
doe to imgatiou are shown below 


> Tli»r« art inlfprhiU In tb« flgnrea glren for I*hcFrt mil JltUlan Id 
Jamtl • tranilation by tbe omlaalon of a mO Id ea«h oom Theao 
bare bean comoted In tha fljfortia glrcn by ma shore. 
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X \V PtoMncc'' n,i«i}i 
Punjab 

T(»ia! 

1SS$-S^» U> ]vS07.‘)}>, p 


Rv ‘l<b<r,j 21<I 
0n^ir,n,5 50 
1! 


IN ^J.’>.^S^^,0 10 

uhrfnof to Uidi'^h l)uh>t, 
n.u 


APJ’KXDIX U 

HOY\L (,’OMMI'’':IO\ OS JSDTAS' I MMAmU 10 J \ 1 U 

1 nOM LVIDPSCI 

Laid XoitJLhiOol on R'^n ^ outpidc fndin 

14,10^ H.i\c you paid aii} attention to (lie .inaiige- 
moni made foi the payment of t.ioop'; lent by Judin foi 
service out of that countr} ^ — Yes, J ha\e hati occ.isioii 
to gi\e considciablc attention to this inatlei 

14.109 Do you think that hur treatment ha-s been 
given to India in tlic nppoitionmont of tliosc chaigcs ? 
— I think tliat India has been haidiy treated. 

14.110 Gould 3 mu go thiough the various cases and 
give us 3 ’our rea.sons ? — The cases will be found in 
Sir Henry Waterlield’s Memorandum in the Ajipendiv, 
page 304 I think I might take them in the Older in 
which he gives them theio 

14,111-2 I suppose you are going to take them 
fiom imragraph IG, ate you? — Paragiaph 19. 

14,113-4 Quite so, I see, 19?_-\Veii^I ^^ill not 
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go back to anything before tbe Abyssinian expedition 
I think that in the case of the Abyssinian War it ivas 
not nght to charge India with the ordinary expenditure. 
of the expedition 

14 119 Do you remember the ground upon which 
the Government decided at the time that India had an 
interest in Abyasima T — ^No I should like to see that. 
I never heard of it I beheve a proteat was made at 
the time. 

14 120 I am speaking from tnemory now Was it 
not put forward that the Government of India was 
concerned in this queetion because Abyssinia, being 
vnthm the purview of India, you may say the prestige 
of the English name must not be endangered by 
allowing any English official subjects to be taken 
prisoners ? — The idea may have been put forward. I 
do not think any impartial person would have paid the 
shghteflt attention to it. 

14 121 {Mr CourtMy') I think I remember a 
French cntio arguing at the tame that the war wns for 
the purpose of discovermg a sanatonum for Euglish 
troope T — That would be a better reason than the 
reason adduced as r^ards prestige, m my opinion. 
Then I come to the next case the Perak expedition. 
It wns a very small one but m this Perak case I 
cannot conceive any one doubting that India Vms been 
hardly treated. Here was an expedition beyond the 
frontier of India, and for which in order that any 
portion of tho Indian revenno should be apphed it is 
by statuto necessary that there should be on address 
to tho Crown from both Houses of PorliamcnL I 
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happened to be Goveinoi-Geueial at the time, and I 

protested against this chaigo being put upon India 

Not oul)'^ was no notice taken of the protest made by 

the Goveinment of India, but not even weie the 

stntutoiy addiasses fiom both Houses moved, so that 

the law was broken, and the charge so made upon 

India has never been lepaid It lias remained charged 

upon India from that time to this, contrary to the 

law, and contiary to the piotest of the Government of 

India That is the case of Perak , that is the second 

one I have got to deal with, and I think this case is 

perfectly cleai I do not think that any answer can be 

given to it In legaid to the exiiedition sent to Malta, 

the whole of the expenses, both ordinary and extra- 

ordinli^, weie very pioperly paid by the Goveinment 

of England 
< 

4,124 Have you mentioned the Egyptian operation 
of'xu^ J ? — I am coming to that now , that is the next 
case, the Egyptian campaign of 1882 This was a case 
with which I individually had a good deal to do There- 
fore I should not like to give any very stiong opinion 
against the arrangement that was made There was no 
doubt that as regards keeping the Suez Canal open India 
had a substantial inteiest It had an interest The 
question was what interest, how much the interest was 
In the first instance it was intended that India should 
pay the whole cost of the expedition that was sent That 
was when it was supposed that some very small force 
would have been sufficient That was the reason why 
the Government at that time thought India should pay 
the whole The English Goveinment were put to very 
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considerablo coat and we thought that India would bo 
pat to a amall cost, and wo thought abo might very 
fairly pay the amoll cost of tho troops sent to Sa«. 
However tha operation* became very extended and it 
ended m the expedition from India becoming a large ^ 
expedition Tho whole coat was I think £1 700 000 
and the ultimate arrangomont made between tho two 
Govermnentfl the Qovemmont of India and the Govern 
meat of England woa that India paid 200 000 and 
England paid £600 OOQ That was the orningemftnt 
that was made, and it was accepted by the Govemment 
of India, bnt it certainly was accepted nnwilhng^^^ 
The Oovemment of India thought it had been very 
treated m the matter and I tbmic that, Itioking 
^it now I must aay that it wonld have been perhaps 
bettai: if we had charged India half that India should 
ve paid £860 000 and England should have paid 
£860 OOO I do not wont to press that, becanse I ray 
self was m the Govemment f>* fh ^ t;i me thfijefarp'^ 
cannot say that I ^ l'' \ 

that \ 


purpose of discovering a V) ^ ^ 

M f — That would V 
m adduced as ^ iV ^ ,, 

i I come to 
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of timt 'Statute '-hmiUl lie ndhcicfl to, 

aiul, in in\ opinion, the continned oniplo\niont of the 
Tntlnn lioop*^ at Suaknii n't a gain-'On i\.is not co\crcd 
In the addrt‘ 5 ‘'. It nione conhl unlhonso the expendi- 
ture of il ' inoncT, , that ib m\ point A*: logaids the 
foioe bcni ' iSu.ikini ln«^l Mar, I tliat coitainly 
Indn '-liDidd not have heen charged 

3 1,3 (Ja. [Ch't n out i) ) Xou }on ha\c gone tliioiigh 
and brought liefoic U'^ the giounds foi the diftcienccs of 
o])inion boii\een the two Goxcrninents ’ — 1 should like 
to be allowed to '«uni it up befoie 3011 go to the next 
question 

14,yiC Ye'-, it 3 on please? — d’o siini up what I 
have ji»ut befoic the Comini'^'-ioii with icspect to these 
c» 'S of troops lent to India, 1 think ceitainl 3 ' that, if 
the ordiraiy charges of that Aby'-sinian ivai weic 
£000,000, that is a sum of 11101103 ' ^'diich India lias 
^ a fair and equitable giound to claim The whole of the 
Perak ordiuaiy chaiges ought ceitaiuly, I think, to be 
paid I i\ill take the Suakim chaiges to be about 
£200,000, I do not know' e\actl 3 ' what they ivere, but 
wdiatevei the charges foi Suakini weie, I think the 
whole of the garrison charges at Suakim ought to be 
refunded to India My opinion is that, on equitable 
giounds, £350,000 ought to be given to India in re- 
spect of the Egyptian Expedition of 1882, so that the 
chaiges should be divided between the two Governments, 
and I think that those sums ought, either directly, or 
in some other equitable manner, to be allowed to India 
now' I do not see any leason xvhy it should be con- 
sideied that because India has been inequitably treated, 
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and in some cases in my opinion illegally treated dnnng 
msuiy years tlint that treatment should not be redressed 
by some action at the present tima That oonclndes 
all that I hare to say upon that matter 


Lord Rxpon cm Frontier Wars 

16 237 (Chairman.) Smce 1886 the number o 
frontier expeditions has increased- Lord Lansdowno 
has explained to iia that there bos been of late years 
a change of policy m deabng Tnth frontier tribes — a ^ 
system of employment I nnderatood him to say has 
replaced the system of punitive 6nea and he hoped that 
from that policy would result a smaller number of firontier 
expeditions m the future. Are you aware of this change 
of policy and would you think it hkely to have this 
result T — I was not aware of it m detail, and I do not 
feel that I have sufficiently studied the question to 
able to give an answer to it Under the system which 
prevailed m my tune as I have already told you we 
had hardly any frontier expeditions at olL And that 
again I venture to think is a question of pobpy I do 
not think that tbo Government with which I was 
connected in India hked frontier expeditions and I 
am bound to say tbat the military anthonbos of that 
Govemment disliked them as much as the civilians. 

10 238 It seemed to me from Ixird Lonsdownos 
description that the pobey was one of greater mtor 
feronce than heretofore both in forcing tho tribes to 
koop tho peace and in ondcavonnng to make it their 
interest to keep tho peace do you think that by tins ^ 
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or by any othei means, it would be possible to avoid 
sucli a disturbing influence on sound finance as these 
numerous expeditions ? — I do not like a policy of con- 
stant mteiference My impression would be that it 
would rather lead to ex23editi0DS than the reveise, but 
I am speaking very much in the dark, because I really 
do not know what the new airangements may be 

16.239 Of course, we aie looking at it simply from 
the financial side, the disturbing efiect on the Budget 
of these sums of £200,000 01 £300,000 that come con- 
stantly on the Budget? — Quite so 

16.240 And the point that struck us particularly 
m the return of Indian expenditure was, that in the 
period extending over several years from the date of 
about 1887 or 1888 forward to 1895 or 1896, the 
items of frontier expenditure were not only present 
every yeai, but were present m comparative numbers 3, 
2, 3 and 4 in each yeai, whereas the pievious yeais 
had been smgularly free from them That, of course, 
struck us as showmg that, at all events, some change 
had taken place to cause this Sir Henry Brackenbury 
and, I think, Lord Lansdowne, looked upon the present 
pobey of interference, if I may so call it, as moie likely 
to keep the peace than the foimei one On the other 
hand, there is this to be said, that the actual figures did 
not present any such result ? — I should be inclined to 
judge by the actual figuies, and I should not think, 
from what you tell me, that that policy had pioved 
itself successful, but I speak subject to coirection upon 

r that point 

16.241 They expressed themselves as being hopeful 
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13,273 When seod out a liiilitaiy force in tlie 
case of in emorgency in tbe oolonies wo pay the bn})^ - 
of ibo expense onrselvot ? — Tea, 

lord ScUrta on India aa Traxuing GrouniZ /or 
{he Sntifih Army 

16 664 Do yon attaob importance to tbe argument 
that India affords the beet tauning ground for the 
Britisb Army during peace as a ground for reducing 
the home charges of British regiments in India I— I 
thinV that everyone who has served jd India of lato 
years must admit that it affords by far the beet training 
ground for troops and this fact should not be lost sight 
of when the apportionment of charges between England 
and India has to be conadered I doubt if any country 
IB so peculiarly well adapied for training troops aa India 
IS. At all large centre® grooiid can be found where 
artillery can cooremently cany on practice with 
present far reaching guns. In the immediate neigh 
bourhood of nearly every station, in some places at tbo 
very door of the barracks ranges exist where soldjers 
can pracUco with their ndes at any leiaore moment. 
Vast tracts of ground ore available for monoBuvrefl on 
an extended scnle and owing to the amount of transport 
obliged to be always kept np these raanma\’r^ can be 
earned on ns nearly os possible on aemce conditions. 
Then the general state of roadmeas for fAking the field 
at o moments notice which is the normal condition of 
troops in India ronderg that country an odmimhlo school 
of instruction for tbo Queen e troops serving in Indus 
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and does not in any way cause them to imbibe false 
notions of what active service in Europe is bke The 
bves of Biitish soldiers in India are too valuable to be 
risked to no puipose, and it would be the height of folly 
to require them to perform such offices as cooking when 
native laboiu is cheap The men are taught to cook, 
and can look after themselves and their officers when 
occasion requires, and the fact that life in India is more 
luxurious than in moie temperate climates, does not in 
any way detract from mibtary efficiency, or make tioops 
less fitted for war m other parts of the woild I thmk 
it has been proved that British soldiers from India who 
have taken part in campaigns in Egypt and South Africa 
were quite as well able to look after themselves as were 
then comrades who came direct from England , and as 
regards efficiency, they were, to say the least of them, 
no't inferior There is another advantage, too, which 
-India possesses, and that is, that officers, especially 
young officers, aie often er placed in positions of re- 
sponsibility than they are in the United Bangdom 
This IS especially the case as regards Royal Engineers, 
but it holds good also with all the branches, and only 
those who know from experience how heavily responsi- 
bihty weighs upon men when they suddenly find them- 
selves m positions of difficulty can appreciate the value 
of this kind of training The fact is, that from a train- 
ing point of view, India is a very great strength to the 
army of the United Ehngdom. 

15,665 Would you agree that England and India 
are paitners, and that India may be expected to pa.vf,ba» 
charge for her oivn defence ? — ^Yes, most certainly 
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16 066 {Mr Cottritisv) Do you doduco any practical 
conclofflon ftom the anawer trhich you made just now 1 

I think it ehould bo taken into consideration mt^ 

apportionment What I said wna this “ This fact 
ought not to he lost sight of when the apportionment 
of charges between England and India have to ho 
considered 


Sit Henry Brackenhury on the Indian 
Army Ecependxture 

14 78S It ifi not the amount that either the War 
Office or anybody else ifl propoeing to charge India? 
— I perfectly understand that but, as I understand it, 
the basis of these charges generally is that India should 
repay to England what it can be proved that England 
would not pay but for the military requirements of 
India subject to what, I think is called some sort 
debate. Well, my personal opinion is that it la alt^ 
getber wrong that there should be any such theory 
as that at all and if I might be allowed to give my 
reasons for that opinion- In the first place, I would 
say that the army in India is largely in crceaa of the 
requirements for the presorvation of internal order in 
India. The strength of the army in India is calculated 
to allow of a powerful field anny being placed on or 
beyond the Indian frontier in addition to the obligatory 
gamsons required for keeping order in India. The 
neccfflity for maintoming in India that powerful field 
army in addition to the obligatory garrisons, is caused 
by the approach of a great Military Power into a pos« 
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itioii which, enables her to threaten directly Afghanistan, 
to which we are under treaty obhgations, and indirectly 
to threaten the security of India The foreign policy of 
India is directed entirely from England by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and it is part of Bntish foreign policy 
generally The object of Bntish foreign pohcy gener- 
ally, I beheve, is to secure British rule over the British 
Empire If it were desired to mamtain British rule in 
India only for India’s sake, then I think it would be 
fair to make India pay to the uttermost farthing every- 
thmg that could be shown was due to Bntain’s rule 
over India , but I cannot but feel that Bntain’s interest 
in keeping India under British rule is enoimous India 
affords employment to thousands of Britons , India em- 
ploys milhons of Bntish capital , and Indian commerce 
IS of immense value to Great Britain Therefore it 
seems to me that India bemg held by Great Britain, 

' not only for India’s sake, but also for Great Bntain’s 
sake, Great Britam should pay a share of the ex 2 iend- 
iture for this purpose , and in estimating what that 
share should be I think that England should behave 
geneiously, because, in the fiist place, England is a 
rich country, and India is poor country It is not 
altogether a fair basis of comparison of their compar- 
ative richness and poorness, but it is one that is north 
bringing to notice, and that is the income tax of India, 
as compared with the income tax of this country In 
India you have an income tax of tno and a half per 
cent, about Cd in the pound I cannot lay my hand 
exactly on what that income tax produces, but I behove 
that the Gd in the pound inoduces less than £l,000,O0Qin. ^ ' 
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Bterlmg, m England every Id* prodncee conaiderably 
over £2 000 000 ateriing Moreover Indian taxation 
M oluefly denved from land revenue and salt duties, _ 
and tho&e fall ultimately on tbe poorest clasflca. Another 
rcajwn vfhy I think England should he gencrouB to 
India 18 that India haa no representation* I beheve 
that it ifl an absolute necessity that she should have 
no representation under her present conditiona , but 
it Beema to me that where a nation is practically arbi 
txanly governed the governing power should behave 
generously to the nation it so governs. 

14 806 (iff Oourtney) That fortie moludes the 
76 000 British aoldienit — That indudea the 76 000'' 
we have now In the days of the Mutiny I do not 
remember what the proportions were hot they were 
something like six to one of native troops to Bntish 
troops. The artillery was in the hands of the natives, 
the arsenals were in the hands of the natives. Nojr-' 
the proportion throughout the whole of TnHm. uj two 
and a half to one of native troops to British troopa. 
The natives have not got a gun a single artillery gun 
in their hands with the exception of 0 few httle moun 
tain batteries and the whole of the arsenals are in the 
hands of the British troops. To my mind you have got 
a condition of safety now m India which makea it 
ntterly improbable that India should require soldiers 
from England to mnintam internal order in India, The 
occasion when India would rcquiro soldiers from Eng 
land IB on the occasion of her northoin frontier being 
, threatened by a great power and that is the occasion 
hen England would not bo ablo to sond thorn and 
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tlierefore it is tLat I say it is not light to say that 
England contributes by keeping a reseive for India 

14.886. You seemed to think that the rule of India 
by England was much more m her own interests than 
in tlie interests of tlie Indian people ^ — No, I again 
most distinctly disclaim having said that. There is no 
one who holds moie strongly than I do the immense 
advantage to India of British rule I hold it as an 
article of my faith, but I hold, and I used the expres- 
sion, that it IS an enormous advantage to England to 
have India 

14.887. You gave, as one of the leasons, the occupa- 
tion that It gave to Enghsh people ? — Yes 

14.888 To what extent do you think it gives occu- 
pation to Enghsh people ? What is the English 
population in India ? — The British population in India ? 
I cannot say offhand what it is 

14.889 Tncludmg the army I cannot say what* 

it IS 

14.890 Two hundred thousand? — It may be 

200,000 

14.891 Including the 73,000 military forces? — 
Yes, I do not know really what it is 

14.892 The mihtary forces comprise, of course, the 
local forces, which m elude a large number of Europeans 
I suppose the European population may roughly be 
taken at about 80,000 or 90,000 military and 100,000 
civihans ? — I do not really know what the popula- 

■N 

tion IS 

14,893-4 That is not a very large number to be per- 
sonally benefited ? — Well, that is a matter of opinion 
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I Bhould say it was a very largo number to bo em- 
ployed. 

14 895 {Ohaxrman) Perliape it would be hardly 
worth while for the British taxpayer to pay £1 000^^ 
to keep thoee 200 000 poraona m employment, would 
it t — That waa only one of many thmgs, I was stating 
the advantages to England and I said India employs a 
large number of Englishmen. Look at oil the hundreds 
and thousands of people that we know whose sons haye 
gone out to India and got employment there , and the 
great commerce which we have with India and with 
r^ard to that what I would point out is that if India, 
for instance were to fall mto the hands of Russia, we 
know perfectly well that onr commerce there would 
become practically extmot, because, if she did not 
actually prohibit the importation of British goods, 
EuBBia would put on such differential dabea on them 
that she would make it practically impossible for them 
to be imported as she does m Oentral Amg and elso- 
wbera 


14 896 Unless there is any other pomt that yon 
would wish to call attention to these ore all the quea- 
Lons we have to aak ? — I have nothing else. But I 
bould like to expreffl my opimon that if this Royal 
/ommission could see its way to recommending the 
bolition of all these accounts for military and naval 
Biyicee for the Secretory of States salary and the 
xpenses of the India Office for -diplomatio and consular 
hargos m Persia, China, and elsewhere, and to sub- 
Utute for them a fixed contribution India as her 
etum for the advantages she derives from^Her Miyesty’s 
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Government and Her Majesty’s Navy, treating India 
more geneionsly than she is at present treated in these 
accounts, the acceptance of such a recommendation 
would remove many constant causes of irritation, and 
would do much to convince all classes in India of the 
desire of this country, which rules Ipdia, to treat India 
justly and generously 

Udwin Gollen on the AjypoiUon of M%htary 
’ Expenditwi'e between Great Bnta%n and India 

6167 (Mr Buchanan ) Has not the principle of this 
charge been laid down by the Government of India Act 
of 186|^ n which it says that — “Except for prevent- 
ing or repelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, 01 under other sudden and urgent necessity, 
the Eevenues of India shall not, without the consent of 
both Houses of Parhament, be applicable to defray the 
expenses of any military operation earned on beyond 
the external frontiers of such possessions by HM. forces 
charged upon such Eevenues?” — That principle has been 
laid down , but then I suppose the House of Commons 
ratified the charge 

6170. Would you say this parliamentary control, 
however, has not been as effectual as the Government 
of India would like ? — Yes. 

6171-2 I mean, looking at the list of expeditions, 
we find that the Abyssinian expedition, the Perak 
expedition, and the two Egyptian expeditions have p 
been charged upon the Government of India Stii 
looking at it from the pomt of -v lew of the Govemmei 
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of India Act^ woold you agree with me m eaymg tLat, 
m accordance with what appears to bo the intention of 
that Act India shonld not have been charged with the 
ordinary eipensefl, much leas with the eitraordinary 
eipenaea of any of these expeditions f — ^That is ray 
personal opinion but I can hardly express the viow 
of the Government of India on those points. 

C197 Then I think at the close of your memo- 
randam yon say “ The general principles shonld be 
determined which shonld r^nlate the division between 
the British and Indian TToascnea of the charges on 
ncoonnt of the European troops in India, with special 
reference to the fact that the mihtary forces of the 
United Eingdom are organised to meet the reqmro 
ments of the whole Empire that India has nu voioe 
in deoding on the nature of snob organisation and 
that she as a poor country is mode to enter into a 
general partnership with England one of the wealthiest 
oonntnes m the world. The eontiibation to bo 'paid 
by India should bo decided with special reference to 
the relative positions and wealth of India and England 
to the fact that India supplies a great training ground 
for the British portion of the Indian army Eorther 
it IS considered that a contribution should be made 
by tlwp Isayftrial tnurt- tif ihi 

fortifications which have been erected on the frontaer 
or to defend the ports of India against attack by grea' 
European Powers and that Englana shonld bear a shan 
of the oost of Aden which is practically an Impena 
^ forlreBS,'’ I read those paragraphs m order to ask yoi 
whether yon would wish to amplify them in any sense 
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— ^No, I tlimk that that represents m brief what I wisb 
to say. 

6619. . Further in the memorandum mclosed m 

the Government of India letter of the 25th March 
1890, the following passages occur , “ India is mcumng 
great expenditure in the increase of the army, and m 
armaments and defences for the maintenance of British 
supremacy in the East It is surely not unreasonable 
to consider that England should bear a share of this 
burden, the principle should be that of true reciproca- 
tion, and India should not be charged on account of 
expenditure which must necessarily be incurred by 
England for the maintenance of her army and the 
Empire at large ” . . “ That India should be con- 

sidered as affording a training ground for the of&cers 
and men of the British army, that the relative financial 
capacities of the two countries should be considered, 
'and the whole matter adjusted on bioad and statesman- 
like views of public policy ” Well, I apply all these, 
m the words of the Government of India, to the general 
question of all the relations between Britain and India 
in regard to charges in both countries for their common 
interests It was suggested by Mr Ryder that the 
Government here, or the British Exchequer, was re- 
quested and prayed to show mercy and pity to a poor 
partner, and that it is only in that way that we are asking 
from Great Britain not to charge this and not to charge 
that Well now, I maintain, as Mr Fawcett did ver^ 
distinctly state — he said (Hansard, vol 250, p 
distinctly he wished to explain (this was on account/^ 
the Afghan war that he said this), that so far as 
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WQfl concerned tlufl wna not to be regarded as a matte^ 
of generoeity but of justice and legality and be again 
repeated the words the matter must be deci ded on 
grounds of stnct justice and legabty” And then Mr 
Gladstone (p 982) completely adopted all that Mr 
Fawcett had urged both with regard to the pnnaple 
upon which the expenses of the Afghan army should 
have been apportioned between the two countries vix. 
that of a very substantial contribution from Britain , 
but not on the ground of generosity or pity but on the 
ground of simple justice and legabty and that is what 
I oak should be done. Do yon not think so I — I think 
certainly that the pnnmplea of justice and logahty 
should be followed. 


Lord Oromar on a CouH of Arhytratxon 

13 642 That is what we should like to hparV-c^^^^ 
view of the question of the home charges is thiH I 
beheve there is a very general wish in this country 
m Parliament and amongst MinisterB of whatsoever 
party to deal not only justly but even generously with 
India , but I think it would be on extremely good 
thing if yon could arrange m some way a Court of 
Arbitration to deal with these matters. It is not only 
that the settlement should be just, it is of the highest 
importance that everybody m India should tbmk it la 
)Uft, not only the natives, but ibe European pubho, who 
have also to be considered, and the Government of India 

thenuu>lvp« TTnrlop TtWMUknf. uinif om I aul 
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not alluding to any special point, 01 saying that the dis- 
tiibution has been tinjust, theie is no means of making 
the people in India think it is just. It is supposed to 
be arranged between the various departments and the 
India Office, and the general impression, rightly or 
wiongly, IS that the English view is advocated with 
gieater strength, and more successfully, than the Indian 
view Whethei that be right or wrong, the mere fact 
that such an opinion exists is an evil, and therefore I 
should be very glad indeed if something could be done 
to have some court of arbitration to settle these matters. 
That is all the more desirable, because a great many of 
these matt6is must be rathei the subject of equitable 
compromise than anything else Take the case of Aden, 
to which somebody alluded in the course of these dis- 
cussions it is perfectly impossible for anybody to make 
any precise calculation as to what contnbution India 
should pay for Aden India is very much interested in 
Aden, and so are Ceylon, Hong Kong, and the Straits 
Settlements, and English commerce generally It is a 
matter of judgment how much India should pay, and it 
wouldsatisfy Indian opinion, and do a great deal of good 
in that my, if there were some court of arbitration in- 
stituted to settle these matters 

13,650 (ilfr BuchaTw/a) Would you give power to 
either party to refer any question on which there was 
apportionment of charge to the board of arbitration ? — 
I think I should I should make them the court of 
appeal, in fact, I almost think they ought to be consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament with the necessary powers 
laid down specifically 
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13 651 Something like the Jndlcial Committee o(^ 
the Pnvy Ooancil ? — Veiy much of timt nature yes. 

18 652 And when a question arose between Home 
Beportmente and the Indian Goyernment os to 
apportionment of any charge would yoQ give the power 
to either party to refer it to the board of arbitration or 
would it necessarily go there t — No , I think I would 
give either of them the power of refemng , of course 
restnoting myself to financinl questions — nothing else 
but pure finance, 

18 06S And in regard to these charges which have 
permanently to be apportioned between England and 
Indio, the military cliargea, and the capitation grant 
would you say that they at mtervals of five or ten years 


should he referred to this board of arbitrationt — I thmk 
so. My inchnation oertainly would be to give the utmost 
possible guarantee to the Indian taxpayers and the In 
dian pubhc that all these questions are decided by some^ 
body of men who are quite mdependent, and who ore not 
in any way biassed against them I repeat that I am 
not saying that m the past the deciaions have been nn 
juflt, but what I want is to satisfy the Indian public that 
that IS not the case which I think is of greet importanoe 


j?ir Auddar^d CWtnn on tAe Fv^roy’a ChuncU as 
repredentxng Spendvng T>«p(irtmmt8 

3210 May I ask you one or two questions which 
Sir Ralph Knox wished to ask you and which I shall 
be glad to put to you even in an imporfect way They 
referred to the constitution of the Co^cil of the Vice-, 
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roy. Am I not ngbt in thinking that the number of the 
CounciJ, the Executive Council, I think you call it, is 
eight ? — Not so many as that 

3217 Seven? — There are the Yiceroy, the Com- 
mander - in - Chief, the klilitary Member, the Home 
Membei, the Public Woiks Member, the Finance 
Member, and the Legal Member — -seven. It vanes, 
it IS not necessarily the same , the Pubhc Works 
Member is not alwa 3^8 there 

3218 Out of that number we may say that all re- 
present spending depaitments, except the Viceroy him- 
self and the Fmancial Member ? — I should not make 
that exception there, I should make no exception there. 
The Viceroy is in charge of the Foieign Department, 
which has a very large pohtical area beyond the Indus, 
which causes very considerable expenditure 

''v 3219. Unless the Viceroy throws his weight on the 

'“side of economy, the Financial Member stands quite 
alone ? — Yes 


/S'^r David Barbour on tlie weahness of Financial 
GJieck in India 

2224 I think I am right m saying that in many 
respects the Fmancial Member stands alone as against 
the whole of the other Members of Council, m respect 
that he is the one to furnish the funds, ^ d the others 
want to spend funds ? — That is the c^ X^ourse , 
that IS necessarily the case. The difPerenc'^ ^ents 
(/want money, and he has to keep some upon 

^4bem, if he can. 
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2225 So that, though he maj? be stronger m hiB 
department mdividnally os ogninat any particular de- 
partment he ifl not strong enough to resist th e whole 
of the Council ? — He cannot resist the majority 

2226 And the general feelmg la that he has got to 
provide the funds for the neoecsary requirements of the 
others so that he finds himself rather m antago nism 
with the general feeling of the Council ? — Of course he 
must have contmual controversies going on os regards 
particular items of expenditure that la inevitable. 

222V And therefore soppceing the "Viceroy is in 
dined to some military operation and the Mihtary 
Member of the Oouncal is not actively opposed to the 
Commander m Chief there wonld be at ouoe a very 
large majority against the Financial Member? — Oh 
yes of course. 

2801 And m the whole arrangement of the Budgeh 
and of expenditure the Indians themselrea have 
voice whatever f — Of course they have no direct pud 
immediate voice, but there is no doubt that the 
Government of India doee pay a cortam attention to 
puhhc opinion m India every Government does. 

2302 But they have no direct voice m the matter t 
— No direct voice as for as I can see. 

23Q3 By the. Aat <a£ 18(^1 'wAfciWi'i th?. pw 
mission of the Governor General no member can in 
trodoce any measure (which virtually amounts to 
exclusion) about matters affecting the public debt or 
pubho revenues or for imposmg any charge on such 
revenues, or the diBmplino and mamtamence of any 
part of Her Majesty s military or naval forces. 
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means that, as far as the spendmg of our money is 
concerned, the Legislative Council is simply as if it did 
not exist at all ? — I do not think the Legislative Council 

i 

as it IS now constituted has no influence, but it has not 
much direct influence upon expenditure 

2304. The Legislative Council is, of course, the 
primary source and the authority for expenditure It 
IS in the Legislative Council that the Budget of India 
IS settled ? — No, it is not passed in the Legislative 
Council 

2305. It is flrst passed by the Executive Council, 
and then it is legalized ^ — No, it is never legalized at 
all. It IS merely read and discussed 

2344. Therefore the ultimate force is the personality 
of the Viceroy ? — Yes, but there are two forces. The 
tendency is ordinarily for pressme to be put on the 
ip.r>ancial Department to incur expenditure It is 
practically pressure The other departments are always 
pressing to spend more money , their demands are 
persistent and continuous It is uncertain whether 
the Viceroy will support the Financial Member of the 
Council or not If he does not give him support, the 
Fmancial Department is weak , if he does give that 
support, the Fmancial Department is strong 

Mr S Jacob on the %n(n'easc of the Public Debt 
and the Home charges 

7244 (Ghairma'n) Perhaps we may now take the 
debt as a whole I see that the total debt of the 
Indian Government in 1875 consisted m India of 
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Ei.69,860 QUO and m England of £48,600 000 
TTiaVing a total accepting for the moment the 
valuation of the mpee at one-tenth of a pound, of 
£118 460 000 t — Yes, those are the correct Bgures m 
round numbera. 

7245 In 1896 the debt in India wtia Ei. 
104 878 000 and m England it was £116 005 000 
Patting them together on the flame basiB they amoant 
to £220 378 000 1— That la wx 

7246 Therefore the increase is in roond figures 
II 1 .IO 2 OOO OOOt— Yea. 

6431 Then perhaps you will turn to Table X 
Table X shows an increase of net erpenditore m 
England from TU.12 601 000 in 1876 0 to Ex 
15 681 000 in 1895 6 and that is eidusiTe of the 
charge involved m exchange ! — {Mr Jacob) Yes thal 
IS the total charge in England , that is not the ohargr 
for the array only 

6432 Yes I am taking the total first of all Su 
Henry has separated the army charge m Table X-, 
and I shall next call attention to the columns In the 
Table X which refer to the army! — Yee. 

6433 That increase on the whole therefore is a little 
over Rx8 000 000 t — Yee. 


Mr S Jacob on Imgaiton Works and tJic absence o 
a Sinking Fv/nd tn India 

8767 Con you toll us what is the total capital out 
lay on imgation works for the penod we have usnall' 
taken noraoly 1874 76 1876 76 and 1802 93 0 
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1893-94, whicbever year is convenient? — The total 
capital expenditure has increased from Rx 12,897,901 
at the beginning of 1875-76 to Rx 30,343,404 at 
the end of 1894-95. The total capital expenditure 
incurred up to the end of 1896-97 is estimated at 
Rx.31, 921,000 , that includes estimates for 1895-96 
and 1896-97 

8768 {Mr Jackson) For what period is that? 
— That is the total capital expenditure up to date 

8769. £31,000,000 2 — Rx 31,921,000. 

8760 The amount of Rx 12,897,000 which you 
gave us, then, was the amount expended up to the 
peiiod of 1875-76 ^ — That was the total expenditure 
mcurred at the beginning of 1876-76. 

8761. (Ghati'man) How long before that year, 
1875-6, had there been capital outlay upon irriga- 
tion ? — I do not remember when first capital expen- 
diture was incurred, but it was certainly before 1859 

8762 Am I not right m thinking that Colonel 
Cotton’s work' was considerably anterior to the 
Mutiny ? — It must have been 

8763 And, therefore, irrigation works have been 
carried on over a long period, though they were not 
charged to capital in the early days m this form ? 
or would the 12,897,000 include such capital ex- 
penditure as was made by Colonel Cotton ? — It would 
include any expenditure by Government on those 
works which are classed as major works, at whatever 
penod it had been incurred When the present 
system was introduced, the account was carried back 

'to include aU. past capital expenditure 
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8764:. And may ■vre take it that that llx.12 8D7 000 
■which we mil call 13 000 000 really mcludes all an 
tenor ex^ienditure on major worka !— Tea all the ex 
penditore which had been incurred bj Government. 
At that tune there were cotnpatiiee in the field. 

8766 'Vrhich have aince been bonght npf* — ^Ye*, at 
least there was a company I should any 

8766 Con yon tell us bow much of these sums of 
12 897 000 and of 30 343 404 ore represented by 
loans borrowed either in England or m India ? — Of 
the Itx.30 343 404 about Ri,22 000 000 have been 
incurred from loan fouds. 

8767 And 8 000 000 vmuld represent about the 
amount advanced out of revenue t — Yes that in 
oludee the old expenditure which was incurred entirely 
from revenue. The expenditure which was first bronght 
to account when the present system -was introdnoed wup 
Bx.B^93 000 when we first began to keep sepai^ 
capital accounts Bx-B^93 000 which bad been m 
coifed out of revenue previous to 1867 68 was 
brought to account against the capital 

8768 Up to that time there had been no borrowing 
for the purpose t — Na 

8769 Then in reality the amount advanced of late 
jrears out of revaine has been comparaljreJj' small ? — 
Yes. 

8770 Not above three milhons ? — That is all 

8771 And all the rest has been borrowed ? — Yea. 

8772 (4/r t/achsem.) Is there any sinking fond or 
any provision for repaymg the borrowed money t — ^No 
there is no smking fund. 
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8773 . {Clm^rman) As we have understood fiom 
your evidence on the subject of the debt, the settled 
policy of India, inasmuch as it is a constantly borrow- 
ing pow^r, is not to set any sinking fund agamst the 
debt ^ — Yes. There have been proposals at vaiious 
times to have sinkmg funds for certain portions of 
the debt, but they have mvanably been disallowed, 
upon that prmciple, that, as long as we are borrowmg, 
we should merely boiTOW a larger amount with one 
hand, in order to create a sinkmg fund to pay off other 
debt with the other 

Mr S Jacob on the loss to the Govei'n'ment vficnrreJ by 
Railway Construction 

8123 Perhaps, in conclusion to the questions which 
I shall have to ask you on the subject, you would give 
us a resume of the mileage, the capital outlay, the 
gross earnings, the working expenses, and the net 
earnmgs in the years 1876 and 1894, beginning with 
the open mileage^ — In 1876 the open mileage was 
6862, and in 1894 it was 18,841, in 1876 the 
capital outlay to date was Ex 112,000,000, and 
m 1894 it was Rx.246,880,000 , m 1876 the 
gioss earnings were Ex 8,794,000, and m 1894 
Ex 25,510,000 , in 1876 the woiking expenses were 
Ex 4,229,000, and in 1894 they were Ex 13,530,000. 
In 1876 the net Gainings were Ex 4,565,000, and m 
1894 they were Ex 11,980,000 

8124 That is a summaiy of the condition of inil- 
loads in 1894 in India 1 — ^Tes 

8125 The Ex 246,880,000 practically covers all 

•s 
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capitflleipendituret— Except that Ri.8 000 000 yihich 

I mentioned before. 

812^ 'Wbioh at all events, it la open to argument 
that it ought to he inolnded t — ^Yes, 

8142. (3fr Buehanan.) "With reference to the last 
point, whiUt yon can show that on railways there has 
been a retnm in rupees of about four and threo- 
c^narter per cent on the amount of rupees spent on 
railway construction, has the construction of railways by 
the Government of India been a source of profit to the 
Exchequer as a whole f — No it has been a loss upon 
the whole. 

8148 It boa been upon the whole a loss f — -Yes, I 
mean leaving out all mduect advantages, and looking 
merely at the actual direct result upon the finances. 

8144 Fmancially It has been a loss ? — Yea. 

814o ilamly due to the foil m exchange? — Y^/ 
and the high rates of sterling guaranteed iutarest 

8163 Then you are really embarking further m the 
poh <7 of railway extension 1 — Yes and we are con 
structiDg some large railways which only gradnally 
come into working 

8164 And has the Government satisfied itself that 
there is a fair prospect that these wiU not throw an 
increased financial burden upon the exchequer 1 — In 
the case of every mdmdual railway except in the cnso 
of those which are constructed as military or protective 
hues, tho Government doe* ascertain before construe 
tion IS commenced that there is a reasonable prospect 

^ of tho railway producing d\uet return of at least four 
per cent npon the capital expenditure 
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Bir Hem'y Water field on Local Cesses %'iiyposed 

on Land 

V 

605. Aie the Provincial Governments allowed to 
impose any local duties for their own local use, and have 
they done so ^ — Such of the Provincial Governments as 
have legislative councils have, with the consent of the 
Government of India, imposed provincial or local rates 
since the alteration of the system made in 1877. 

606 How would you describe those provincial 
rates ? — They are rates or cesses on the land, collected 
generally with the land revenue, and applied either 
exclusively to local purposes, or undei certain rules to 
the general pui poses of the province A proportion not 
exceeding ten per cent may be taken for pubhc works 

the province generally, but not necessarily for the 
jstrict in which it is collected The bulk of it is 
entiiely for local purposes 

607 Are they at all analogous to what they call m 
^France cenhmes addxUonels ? — I do not know the 
French system 

608 Under that system, as I understand it, there is 
a certain rate of tax, and then for local puiposes there 
IS levied m addition, we will say, to every five francs, 
five centimes, which they call centimes additionels 
Would it resemble that, or would it be an entirely fresh 
tax upon the land ? — In the first inception of these 
local rates it was very much of the nature that you 
have described There was a three per cent levied for 
geneial purposes, and then one per cent more for local 

^pubhe works, but I do not think now that it is levied 
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in the Bame fixed manner , it Tnnes according to the 
proTince, according to the Act that la in force in 
the province. 

009 But it ifl a percentage on the land tax 1 — 11 
a percentage on the land. 

610 On the land tax ? — I see yoor pomt. 

611 {Mr Courtney) Does it run throughoafc tbi 
whole province, or la it attached to districts or mom 
oipalitiee 1 — I think the local mle ifl the same for eocl 
district throughout the province. I think there is m 
variation in that, bat it is levied on the land, (i/i 
Jacob) In sotae casca it is an actual percentage 01 
the land revenue, and m some pitmncee before legiala 
tioQ was andertakeo it was levied under the settlemen 
arrangements as a part of the settlement anangemen 
the land revenue was 6xed and then a percentage upoi 
that of BO many annas in the rupee os we put 1 
generally m India, was fixed for education roads 
schools. 

612 Education and schools t — {S\r Henry Watei 
Jield) Yes, and hospitals. 

Mr B E Waeha on the Cfrowih of Ecepmdxture 

17,743 Looking at the evidence you have given u 
on the morease of expenditure generally may I ask yo 
whether you have arrived at any conclusions on th 
strength of the foots so stated which you would like t 
place before us ? — From the foregoing examination ( 
the progress of expenditure it will be evident to tb 
Commission — 
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(1) That the financial embarrassments which pre- 

vailed during the decade owe their origm 
principally to the enormous growth of military 
expenditure, which has led to the imposition of 
additional taxation, which now amounts, includ- 
mg the customs duties on cotton goods, to 
nearly 6 crores 

(2) That the growth m civil expenditure is also very 

considerable But so far as this is concerned 
there is not much cause of complaint save m 
one respect, namely, that the costly foreign 
agency absorbs a large portion of the revenue 
which could be considerably saved if there was 
more extensive employment of Indians m the 
higher grades of the administration It may 
be observed that adequate civil expendituie of 
a productive character is much to be desired 
I mean such as gives the taxpayers a fair qyuidL 
jyro quo, such as education for the masses, more 
efficient administration of justice, greatei village 
and town sanitation, and all other woiks of 
public utility which contiibute to the expansion 
of provincial resources and jirosperity of the 
people 

(3) That the burden of exchange might easily have 

been borne, without resort to fresh and en^- 
hanced taxation, had the military expenditure 
been on the basis of 1884-5 

(4) That a similai growth, if allowed to go unchecked 

in futuie, IS liable to plunge the Government 
into fresh embarrassments, leading to further 
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taxation ^Thlch la neither deeirable in the 
intereatB of good and itahle goyemment, nor in 
the interests of the people, among irbom there ^ 
prevails sullen discontent inasxnnoh ns their 
capaaty to bear fbrther burdens has been 
greatly cnppled The Secretary of State yrrites 
imperative despatches for strict Dconomy and 
fpT exercising utmost care in public expenditure 
for the danger of increasing the burdens of 
taxation baa to be home m mind* {Vide Des 
patch 12th April 1888 voh ix Appendu^ p 
141 Despatch of 8rd November 1892 voL 
u Appendix, p 164.) 

These wanunge seem to fall on deaf ears and Secre- 
tanefl of State do not enforce ivhat they* enjoin and the 
despatches only remain pious intentiona. At any ratM 
the CommiBBion most have noticed hoi7 m spite of thefe 
expenditure has groim apaoa Since 3 892 taxation to 
the extent of about 3 orores has been added ^hile the 
military activity beyond the frontiers was even greater 
in consequence of the aoquiaition of Gilgit, which 
ultimately led to the ocoupatiou of Ohitral at a cost of 
li crore and vnth a permanent annual charge of 25 
lakhs I The State Secretary himself is a silent or 
onginating party to thir^kind of oipemditare so that it 
may be truly observed that the despatches are praoti 
cally of no effect and tha^both the Secretary of State 
and the Government of I^ia must be held equally 
responsible for that expenditiW 

It IB a well knovm fact that^ndia has no true eurp’ 
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to speak of It lives at the best from hand to mouth, 
and IS oftener than not in a condition of embaiTass- 
ment fiom ■which it relieves itself only by uundfalls 
or borrowing or bj’’ enhanced taxation ■which every 
time that it is imposed diminishes the capacity of the 
taxpayei, whose income does not exceed Ils27 per 
annum 

Fiom 1849-50 to 1894-5 theie has been a net 
deficit of 37 62 million Rx In other words, during 
the foity-six yeais, Indian finances have exhibited an 
annual deficit of Rx 800,000 on an average. The 
most essential fact seems to have been invariably lost 
sight of, that India is made a poor country by the 
“ bleeding ” it has been subjected to, and can, therefore, 
have but a poor revenue That a system of administra- 
tion, however well-meaning, which takes no cognisance 
of this essential fact but goes on adopting a western 
system of Government, a system of an alien Government 
, in which the people have no voice and which is besides 
known to be costly, must in the long run end m 
financial disaster, however long it may be coming in 
T go further and say it is a system unnatural and fore- 
doomed to failure Under the circumstances Indians 
cannot but view with the gravest apprehension any 
further increase of expenditure 

Mr 0 K Gokhale on the exclusion of the 'people of 
India from high appointments in India 

18,331 I think you were going to ofifei some obser- 
, vations on the services ^ — Yes In eveiy department 
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of ciponditure tie questioii of ogoncy i« one of 

paramoxiiit importanca. According to a Porliamontaiy 
return of May 1892 we have in India in the higher^ 
branohee of the civil and military departmenta a total 
of 2388 officere drawing Ra.10 000 a year and up- 
ward* of whom only 60 are natives of Indio, and oven 
theae with the exception of such aa are judges stop 
at a comparatively low level And they are thus 
divided — 
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In addition to the&e the railway comp&mee employ 106 
officers drawing RalO 000 a year and more. They 
are all Europeans and their total salanee oome to 
10 lakhs 28 thousand rupees. If wo come down to 
officers drawing h0tw6eH.^BB.6OOO and RalO 000 a 
yodj we find that we have^421 natives in the civil 
deportment, as against 1207 Europeans and 96 Eora 
sums. In the military department there are 26 natives 
ns against 1099 Europeans and 22 Eurasians. In the 
pubhc works department there are 86 natives as atnunst 
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549 Europeans and 39 Eurasians And in the Incor- 
porated Local Funds there are 4 natives as against 22 
Europeans and 3 Eurasians. The total salaries of 
officers of this class are thus divided Civil Depart- 
ment, natives, Es 2,905,000 ; Eurasians, 660,000 , 
and Europeans, 8,830,000 In the Military Depart- 
ment, natives, 164,000 ; Eurasians, 139,000 , and 
Europeans, 13,698,000 In the Public Works De- 
partment, natives, 537,000 , Eurasians, 278,000 ; and 
Europeans, 3,962,000 And m the Incorporated Local 
Funds, natives, 26,000 , Eurasians, 17,000 , and 
Europeans, 146,000. In addition to these there are, 
under the railway companies, 268 officers of this class, 
of whom only 2 are natives, 8 being Eurasians and 
248 Europeans Their salaries are thus divided 
natives, 12,000 ; Eurasians, 60,000 , and Europeans, 
17,10,000. In England £126,360 is paid as salaries 
hy the Indian Government, and £54,622 by railway 
companies, all to Europeans The financial loss entailed 
by this practical monopoly by Europeans of the higher 
branches of the services m India is not represented by 
salaries only. There are besides heavy pension and 
furlough charges, more than three and a half miUions 
sterlmg being paid to Europeans m England for the 
purpose m 1890 The excessive costlmess of the 
foreign agency is not, however, its only evil There 
IS a moral evil which, if anythmg, is even greater A 
kind of dwarfing or stuntmg of the Indian race is gomg 
on undei the present system We must hve all the 
days of our life in an atmosphere of mferionty, and the 
tallest of us must bend in order that the exigencies of 
the existing system may be satisfied 
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J/r Q Subramanxa Iyer on admiMxng Indxans to 
Bcnne share in the control over Fxnancxal Ad- 
mxnxstratxon ' 


18 767 Pertapa you would run througli them would 
you T — Yea. Before proceedmg to express my views on 
the subject of the ayatem of provmcial finance which is 
an important wheel in onr financial nmohmery I shall 
pomt out my remedies thus for 1 There can be no 
doubt that one way of strengthening the financial position 
of India would be as Sir Auoldand Colvm says In 
Bome way mthoat aadae mterference xnth the aathonty 
of the Government of India to establish a control eman 
atmg from what theoretically is at preaent the last Court 
of Appeal, Parbament. A committee of the Members 
of Parliament, such as Sir Wilbam Wedderbum has 
suggested to scrutinise the financial statement every 
year and to submit a report to the House of Common! 
before the financial statement is brought up for disooB- 
eion would in some measure Becure this end. The 
Committee would of course pay doe attention to the 


opinions of the non official Members expreesod in the 
legislative Council of the Viceroy " It came out follj 
m the evidence before the OommisBion that the preeen 
system by which disputes regarding the apportioumen 


of certain charges between the .two Governments art 
kept up for years and finally decided to the satisfaction 
of neither party should be put auiend to. It has been 


suggested that the principles which should be the 


general basis of apportionment should bo laid down 
in a Treasury Minute and that the ^ppbcation of these 
principles to instances where the two (jtovomments might 
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not agree, should 'be left to an arbitrator, or a body of 
arbitrators, chosen by both the Governments. This 
suggestion commended itself to the Marquiss of Ripon 
and the Marquiss of Lansdowne It would be a better 
system, I think, to rest the power of final decision in 
the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council The 
Privy Council is a tribunal well known in India and 
would command from the people greater confidence than 
any arbitrators chosen from time to time I have 
already pointed out the importance of the Members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council being men m touch 
with the actual financial conditions of the day in India 
To secure this end, the present system of appomtmg 
them for ten years, and keeping them on for a further 
peiiod if the Secretary of State chooses, should be 
abohshed. Their term of office should extend only to 
five years like the Members of the Government of India 
and 'the Provmcial Governors, and they should not be 
eligible for re-appointment Among the Members of 
the Council there should always be several Indians 
possessing necessary qualifications and not necessarily 
official They should be appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the elected Members of the Legislative Councils 
They would take care to put before the Secretary of 
State the Indian view, which he has no means of know- 
ing under the existing system Coming to the consti- 
tution of the Government of India in India, I have 
already pointed out the desirability of the Governor- 
General being divested of control over any particular 
department, so that he may have more time than he 
has at present to attend to internal affairs of the 
country, which unfortunately do not receive the same 
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attention that they n*od to receive in years previonfl 
to I 880 The Members of the Governor Generals 
L^ifllative Council should be empowered to vote_wi___ 
the Budget although any decision adverse to the 
Government of India may be overmled by the Preai 
dent. There should be given greater scope for in 
tcrpellation and whenever any measure of legislation 
affectmg finance la m contemplation, the views of 
pubhc bodies should be obtained beforehand as far 
as possible. 

The Hon, Surendra Hath Banerjca cm Apporhonmeni 
of M^l^taTy Charges and under Employment of 

Indians xn Chvd Ojffices 

19 320 You are going to proceed to give ns your 
opimon on the growth of expenditure 1 — ^Tea. The 
question of the wider employment of the people of . 
India in the pubUo service of their own country ^is 
more or less a financial problem. The expenditure 
has gone on increasing, especially m the mihtary 
department and Indian puhho opinion regards the 
growth of mihtary expenditure as utterly beyond what 
the country can bear and as eenonsly interfenng with 
legitimate expenditure on the most necessaiy domestio 
improvements. The people of India who ore capable of 
forming a judgment on the subject are at one with Sir 
H. Brackenbury in the opimon that the cost of the 
portion of the Indian Army in excess of what is 
necessary for maintaining the ^mtemal peace of the 
country should be met from the British Exchequer 
aud the expenses of the salanea of the European 
portion of the Army ought to he fairly apportionod 
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'between England and India Until this is done, the 
resources of India will not be found equal for the 
purposes of good and progressive government, and no 
improvement is possible in the condition of the masses. 
Bj the wider employment of the people of India in 
the pubhc service economy would be introduced, and 
an impetus imparted to the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the people Ten years ago, the Public 
Service Commission, presided over by the late Sir 
Charles Aitchison, at that time Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and consistmg of some of the most 
distmguished officials and non-official representatives 
of the day, reported upon the question of pubhc em- 
ployment in India The gist of their recommendations 
may be summarised as follows That indigenous agency 
should be more largely employed in the public service, 
that the recruitment of the official staff in England 
should be curtailed, and advantage taken of qualified 
agency obtainable m India In other words, the 
provincial service recruited m India should be the 
backbone of the admimstrative agency, subject to 
European supervision and control “ Considerations 
of pohcy and economy alike requue,” observed the 
Commission m their Report, “that, so far as is con- 
sistent with the ends of good government, the re- 
cruitment of the official staff in England should be 
curtailed, and advantage taken of qualified agency 
obtamable in India ” As a matter of fact, however, 
the higher appointments m almost all branches of 
the pubhc service are held by Europeans, although 
more than ten years has elapsed since the Commission 
have submitted their Report 
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appendix 

REnTRy to to. Addroes of the Honour 
Ordered, by the House of CamB 

SETUEN of the Number of all Peraona who rocdved from the 
form of Salary Pay Fees, EmolnmeflU or Penrioni) oI 
the Nnmber of Persona and Total Amount received in each CUo , 
and whether Eendent or not Beodent jn India. ^ AjtOU 

Annual Balanee of Officer* on Ac 


I 8,1/100 to n^oeobjlm *** 

thStt/Oa. Uu B^OOO. I t»« B-ie/iW. th«i Bj 0 , 08 ®- Ma* 
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EsTDIA SALAEIES , 

louse of Commons, dated 24th April 1892 
Tnnted, 17th May 1892 

dunng the Year 1889-90, Annual Allowances (whether m tl 
nt was not less than 1,000 Rupees for each Person, distinguish!! 
ag whether they were Europeans, Eurasians, or Natives of Indx 

in India 


le in India on the 31st March 1900 
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■'ivlio drew Leave Allowances m Inivx during the Year 1889-90. 
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no senona and diBoatxoua iaimne m Bengal ■mthm this 
oentoiy 

In Northern InHia the mistakes made in land settlo- 
mentfl m preyioua years have to a great extent been 
rectified. The old practice of the Government settling 
the rent payable by every village and every cultivator 
baa been abandoned and landlords are permitted under 
certain restnctiona, to make their own arrangements 
■with cultivators. The old rule of demanding two-thirds 
of the landlords rental as Government revenue has also 
been abandoned since 1866 the Government has con 
siderately Imuted its demand to one-half the rental 
You will see from Sir Anthony MaoDonnell a rephe* to 
questions 6727 to 6740 of the CnrreDcy Committee 
which lately sat in London that nnder the present 
arrangements the oultiTatore generally pay one-fiith of 
the gross prodnce of the soil as rent to landlords, and 
one-half of what the landlord receives is claimed by 
the Government as its revenne. This arrangement 
latisfactory and I would only fix this one fifth of the 
produce as the moanmum limit of rent, m order to 
permanently prevent undue enhancement, which must 
necessarily imporensh the cultivators. 

It ifl in Bonthern India and in the Central Pro'vmces 
of India that land settlemente are harsh and ■unaatis* 
factory and necessarily render the cultivators reflonrce- 
less and helpless in years of bad harvests. In Madras 
the Government is virtually the landlord m most parts 
of the province and demands os revenue one-half of 
the not produce of tho soil which, it is oiplamed in 
GoTOTiLment orders, should not exceed one-third the 
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gross produce. The '' net produce ” is ascertained bj 
deducting from the “ gioss produce ” the cost of culti- 
vation , the calculations are made by subordinate and 
loTv-paid Government officials who are not always fair 
to cultivators , and distinguished and honourable Madras 
gentlemen have placed facts before me, showmg that in 
some cases the Government assessment approximates 
to one-half the gross produce of the soil I shall be able 
to lay these facts before the authonties and the pubhc 
on my return to Europe , but what I wish to urge now 
is that either one-third or one-half the gross produce is a 
high and ruinous limit of land revenue, and necessarily 
reduced the cultivators to a state of perpetual poverty 
and mdebtedness Such a limit of land revenue is 
unexampled m Bengal and Northern India , it disables 
cultivators from savmg m good years , it renders them 
subject to inevitable famines and deaths by the milhon 
m bad years The Madras famme of 1877 swept away 
five millions of the population 

The worst case, however, is that of the Central 
Provinces of India There the Government fixes the 
rents payable by cultivators to landlords, and also fixes 
its own share of revenue out of the landlords' receipts 
The principle on which the rents are fixed is the same 
as m Madras, theoretically one-half of the net produce 
of the soil was fixed as rent , practically the assessments 
have been even harsher than in Madras I have care- 
fully ascertained facts from the best authorities , it was 
only yesterday that a distinguished gentleman, now a 
member of Lord Curzon’s Legislative Council, was kind 
enough to place documents and facts m my hands , and 
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this monuDg I have received a letter from another well 
info rm ftd gentleman, who writes thus from the Central 
Provinces 

The rent payable by every class of tenants m these 
provinces h>« been enhanced by the Settlement OfBcers 
at the recent Settlement The rent so fixed is gener 
ally high and can only be recovered even in good 
years, with difficulty Smce the year of the recent 
Settlement (1894) a good portion of the land which 
was cultivated before has become lalJow The Govern 
ment revenue is still in arrears, notwithstandmg the 
hard measures adopted last year for its recovery” 
While the rents payable by cultivators to landlords 
have thus been fixed unduly high the revenue de> 
manded by the Government from landlords has also 
been fixed high In Northern India, as Sir Antony 
MacBonnell informed the Currenoy CJommittee the 
Government olaima one-half but does not really take 
more than forty per cent of the landlords assets. In 
many distnots m the Central Provmces the Government 
demands and obtains sixty per cent plus twelve and a 
half per cent as rates, of the landlords supposed assets. 
And as the landlord never gets the high rents which the 
Government has fixed, it comes to pass that the Govern 
ment demand amounts sometunes to eighty or even a 
hundred per cent of the landlords real mcome. I have 
instances before me m which landlords have offered to 
Burrenderr their property because the Government revenue 
demanded from them was really more than all they col 
loctod from cultivators, 

I lay these facts before you sir in the smcore desire 
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that this over-assessment may be rectified, and that the 
people of Southern India may be saved from poverty, 
famines, and deaths The Government revenue itself 
mil not be increased by such over-assessment, the 
proceeds of indirect taxes will declme mth the poverty 
of the people , the land revenue will fall off as lands 
are thrown out of cultivation. It is no reflection on 
honest admimstratois if they sometimes make mistakes 
m administration , the mistakes made m Horthem 
India have been rectified since 1855, and the time is 
come when the very pnnciple of assessments in the 
centre and south of India should be rectified in order 
to give the population some real rehef and some oppor- 
tunity to save 

Adopt the old Hindu rule, a rule which answered 
weU m India for thousands of years, a rule which is 
virtually observed in Bengal and Northern India to 
this day mth the most happy results Make one-sixth 
or even one-fifth the gross produce of the soil the 
maximuTn limit of rent payable by the cultivator under 
all forms of settlements and all methods of land adminis- 
tration, and the southern cultivator will learn to save, 
as the Bengal cultivator has learnt to save Famines 
in India wfll be less frequent and less disastrous ff the 
condition of the cultivators is improved by considerate 
assessments , there is no other permanent remedy for 
this terrible and recurring disaster — Tours faithfully, 

Eomesh Dtjtt 


Jan 190C 
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APPENDIX T 

LETTSaS ON INDIAN EXPKNDnmiB 

I 

To the EdxtoT of the Manchest^ Quardxan 

Sib — I have read your lemarka on the Report of 
the Royal Oomnusaion on Indian Expenditure 'With the 
greatest mtcreat. India hna waited for the report of 
this CommiMion for five yeaxB and the people of India 
who have enough trouble end misery of their own 
expect that m the matter of foreign wars and foreign 
comphcations England will at least deal justly and even 
generously by the people of India. Judging from the 
substance of the report which has already appeared in 
pnnt, the recommendatJons made by the majority of 
the CommiBsionere are fall of the ■worst forebodmgs fo<^ 
India Permit me to refer only to one or t'wo heads. 

Under the head of Apportionate of Charges ” it is 
recommended that India should contribute one-half of 
the military charges of Aden one-half of the cost of the 
Pennon Mission £12 600 for the China establishments 
£10 for the ZarLnVfiT and Mauritius telegraph sub- 
sidy and also tho present Euphrates Tigris subsidy 
The amount under each of these heads is comparatively 
small , but is it just on principle to saddle India with 
any portion of tho cost of maintaining BntiBh po'wer 
and mfluenco in different parts of Asm and Africa f 
Docs England saddle Oapo Colony or Natol with tho 
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cost of Ashanti or of any of the Eiitish establishments 
111 West Africa ? 

Under tlie head of "Indian Troops out of India” 
we are told that a pait of the cost of employing Indian 
troops out of India should be borne by India, if she 
has a distmct and^ sjiecial interest at stake And then 
, we are told that India has a “ direct and substantial 
interest” in keeping open the Suez Canal and in the 
maintainence of order in Egypt , a “ modified interest ” 
in Zanzibar and the African islands in the Indian Ocean , 
a “ direct and substantial interest ” in Persia, the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the coast and islands of Arabia , a “ direct 
and substantial interest” in Afghanistan and parts of 
Central Asia, a "direct and substantial interest” m 
Siam, and a "modified interest” in China and the 
Malay peninsula Does this mean that the resources 
of India, which are scarcely enough for her civil and 
mihtary administration, will contmue to be drawn upon 
by England in her various complications in different 
parts of Asia and Africa? Does this mean that the 
richest country in the world will continue to tax the 
poorest and most miserable peasantry on earth, not 
only for their own warfare, but also for the mainten- 
ance of England’s influence and empire in portions 
of two contments ? The principle that India is respon- 
sible for keepmg the path from England to India clear 
IS a prmciple which would be considered outrageous if 
it was apphed to any of the colomes The Austrahan 
colonies are as much interested m the Suez Canal, the 
Arabian and Persian coasts, and in the Malay pemnsula, 
as India, Has any Royal Commission or Colonial Sec- 
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retary ffuggeated that tho Apfltralian colonies should bo 
saddled with the cost of maintaining British influence 
in these places t Sir Henry Fowler said last night at 
Wolverhampton Why am I standing here to defend 
the (Transvaal) war ? Because it is a war not for the 
obtaining of the franchise, not for the rights sound 
and strong as they were of the Outlanders but because 
it la a war for nothing leas than British supremacy m 
South Africa. That supremacy means our Indian Em 
pire.” If the recommendations of the majority of tho 
Boyal CommisBioa were accepted and followed out to 
their logical conclusion would not the Indian Empire 
be charged for this South African War which is neces- 
sary according to Sir Henry Fowler for maintaining 
the Indian Empire t Would not the Indian Empire 
be charged for the maintenance of the British army 
and the BntiBh fleet, and of the British Power gener 
ally because they are all necessary for mamtaimng the 
Indian Empire ? Where will you draw the line when'^ 
you once depart from the old and equitable and sound 
manm that India shall pay for troops maintamed for 
her protection m India — ^not for troope and establish- 
mants and wars ontaide India f The army now 
tamed m India is not for her protection only bnt for 
Ysgiasd 3 Asislio snd Alnc&n pc&etsif^is. CaisidGTTsg 
the large portion of tho Indian army now employed in 
South Africa, the question was raised not long ago by 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman whether the whole of 
the army now stationed in India should bo paid for from 
the Indian revenuee. I do not find that this question 
has been dealt with In the report of the nuyonty of the 
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Royal Commission. While the majonty of the Com- 
missioners are anxious to define India’s interests on the 
Nile and the Tigris, in Zanzibar and the Malay 
peninsula, I do not find that they are anxious to define 
England’s Impel lal interest in the army now stationed 
in India. I write this m regret and in sorrow — a 
sorrow which will be universally felt by my countrymen 
when they read the substance of the report Avhich has 
been published 

“ God help the people of India,” said Mr Donald 
Smeaton, a member of Lord Curzon’s Council to Reuter’s 
Agent at Bombay the other day, “Great Bntain and 
Ireland owe a debt to the Indian peasant, a debt of 
milhons upon millions” We know that India annually 
remits to England a sum estimated between twenty 
and thirty millions sterlmg for home charges, pensions, 
interest, and the like We know that the people of 
India are virtually debarred from the higher posts m 
India, except a very small percentage, and that fifteen 
milhons sterling are annually paid to European officials 
employed m India, and sending all their savings to 
Europe We know that our ancient mdustnes like 
weavmg and spinning and dyeing have been killed 
by European competition, and that the land is so 
heavily taxed m many provmces that the peasant 
cannot save in good years for years of bad harvest 
We know that an army is kept in India, and paid for 
by India, sufficient for England’s Imperial requirements 
over the best parts of Asia and Africa We know that 
our finances are adjusted by Executive Councils m India 
and m England, m which the people of India have no 
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Beat, and tliat m the taxation of Indm we have no 
voice 

Thffle axe some of the hardens we bear in India, and 
these are some of the caasca of the famines from which 
we penodicallj suffer Will Englishmen odd to them 
the burden of paying for British forts and armies 
British estahlishments and wars in various parts of 
Africa and Amn. — from the Sue* Canal to Zamabar 
from the Tigris to the Malay Peninsula ? Will the 
English consmenc© reconcile itself to thus proceeding m 
a year when eighty milhons of people are affected by 
the worst famine that India has ever known, and five 
millions are actually attending relief centres^ Aitar 
the f am i ne of 1770 and the desolating wars of Warren 
Hastings the great minister Pitt brought in his India 
Bill in 1784 to give os a better Government. Is there 
no statesman in England at the present day who will 
give us a new India Bill moderating land tax, reducing 
expenditure opening up the higher servicea to th^ 
people of India, and giving them some control over 
their finances ? Is there no Ep gliRhmnn of this genera 
tion who will stand up for justice to I ndia T — I nm, ifeo. 

Rouesh Ddtt 

S\d AprU 1900 


n 

To ih« Edxtor of tlie Manchester Onardxan " 

Sm, — Tour correapendont E W B* takes excop 
tion to ccttam statements which I mode in my letter ^ 
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Omnean war ; edv complaint la that Indian financiers are 
not rednoing hut continually adding to our pubbo debt 

He refers writes your correspondent, to the ^ 
nuUiona paid to European offlmals, who send all their 
BavingB home. He aaya nothing of the pennons to the 
natives." On this point also yonr coTrecpondent might 
have obtained information from a Parliamentary return 
issued m 189iJ Out of 89 000 officials in India who 
receive upwards of 1000 rupees a year 28 000 are 
Engbshmen and 11 000 ere mitives. The 28 000 Eng 
liflhmen receive fifteen miUions sterling annually and 
the 11 000 natives receive three milhons only No sane 
man objects to the employment of high English ofBcmU 
in India. We need their seawicefl and we appreciate 
their work- But with the progrese of education in 
India we desire and we demand a larger share of the 
high appointments m our own country , and my com 
plaint 18 that we are debarred firom our proper share 
the present moment, not through our unfitnees but 
through exoluaivenees and selfiahneas on the part of 
those who have so long virtually monopolised these 
high appomtmenba 

Mr Putt demands writes your correspondent, a 
fuller representation of the people m the TTm.lHng of 
lawa. Mr Putt must know well that India is not ns 
yet npe for this.” I have nowhere contended that 
India IS yet npe for a Parhamemt, but I do contend 
that under existing mrcumstances representative Indians 
should have a larger share than they now have m the 
mating of laws and the control of financai Lo'd 
Carton and every provmQial governor have spoken in ^ 
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the highest terms of the abihtj, the patnotism, and 
the moderation and sense of responsibihty with which 
Indian members of Councils have dealt with the most 
mtricate Indian questions And yet what share of 
power IS given to these Indian members 2 Absolutely 
none. Every important bill is first drafted by officials, 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India, and then 
placed before the Council Whatever the- Indian mem- 
bers may say or do, the Government passes the bill if it 
desires to do so The Sedition BiU was passed against 
our unanimous opposition , the Calcutta Municipal Bill 
was passed against our unanimous opposition , the 
Madras Irrigation Bill has lately been passed against 
our unanimous protest 'And at the present moment, 
when eighty milhons of the people of India are affected 
by a famine unprecedented in its extent and its in- 
tensity, Indian members in the Viceroy’s Council have 
asked — and so far asked in vain — for the moderatmg 
of rents and for fixity of tenure as was recommended by 
Lord Ripon m 1882 The iron is entering deep into 
our hearts , we are feehng every day that we are not 
allowed the smallest influence or real share in the 
admmistration of our own country 

Your correspondent has a few kind words to say 
about me personally, and I am grateful to him for 
them I am sure he does not wish to mislead your 
readers, as I am unconscious of any desire whatever 
on my own part to mislead. I am sure your corre- 
spondent will on reflection come to the conclusion that 
the time has now arrived for some real share of the 
' work of administration being conceded to the people 
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India cannot oontanue to be ruled as m tbe days of 
Wellesley and Dalbonsie the Indian Empire cannot 
pToeper nifleas some trust, some confidence, some real 
share of work is reposed m the people We do not 
ask for ready made European institutions for India, bnt 
we ask for some gradual, alow cautious progress, eome 
real endeaYonr to enlist our co-operation and to accept 
our advice and help. The most moderate, the most 
thoughful the most loyal of Indian leaders feel grieved 
that nnder the present Government there has been no 
smgle move in that direction, every important move 
has been reactiouary and tmly retrograde. — -I am &a 

Koubsh Durr 


SndMoi iQoa 


APPENDIX Z 

PAPEB ON THE CO-OPERATION OF THE PEOPLE EN 
THE WOBK OF ADIUNISTRATION 

\Ahndged from an article which appeared xn the 
Aaiatio Quarterly iitfinw" Oct 1898] 

A fiiendly cntic, himself an Indign administrator of 
high distinction has made some just and Ihonghtfol 
remarks on my book on England and India ” in the 
January number of the Aeiaitc Quarterly Review from 
which I may bo pardoned for mAlnng an extract 

The key note of the whole difficulty is sounded by 
Mr Dutt when he says m hia preface thaf the direct 
administration of India by the Crown firm along with 
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many great and obvious advantagas, this one disadvant- 
age — that the admimstration is virtually responsible 
to none ’ The Government of India is a benevolent 
despotism , the inhabitants of India, whether of Indian 
or European birth, whether they are oflScials or non- 
official, have absolutely no control over its actions For 
it IS obvious that the British residents — even the civil 
and military officers of the Crown, unless they are in 
the Governor-General’s Council — have no more voice in 
determining the policy of the Government than the native 
gentlemen, or even the native peasantry The only 
power which can, and occasionally ' does, control the 
Government of India, is the British Parhament, a body 
which IS subject to all the humours and inconstancies of 
the electorate of Great Britain 

“ Is there any chance, however, of detailed reforms 
m Indian administration ever forming part of a party 
programme in Great Bntam? and if there were such 
a chance, is it desirable that the Government of India 
should be guided in the details of its administiation by 
the voice of the British pubhc ? Nothing would more 
tend to rivet the existing despotism upon the necks of the 
Indian people, while the despotism, if better mtentioned, 
would certainly be far less intelligent than it is at 
present. 

“ No , what is wanted is that more control should 
be exercised m India, and by the Indian people, over 
their own affairs ” 

Most people with experience m Indian administration 
will be mckned to agree with Mr Ward that the control 
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over the eveiy-diiy detailB of Indian administration 
ehonld oome not from the electorate of Great Britain 
but from the Indian people. If we tadmly inquire 
into the true causes of that feeling of unrest and 
even of some degree of bitterness between different 
classes which is now observable in India, we shall 
find that it is really doe to a pohcy which unwisely 
and nngeneronsly excludes the people of India from 
all real control over the administration, and makee 
them irreaponaible and hostile critics instead of loyal 
partakeiB m the work of government And if we 
pass in brief review some of the recent measures of 
the Indian Government we sball find how much the 
Government have lost even within the last year or 
two m not allowing that partial control to the peoplo 
of India which the people alone are fit to exercise 
in the management of their own oonoems. 

There are not many Enghebmen familiar with Indian 
questions who approve either of the policy which led to 
the recent Indian Frontier War or of the decision of 
the Government to charge the whole cost of that war to 
the Indian revenues, while England hna made a gift of 
nearly a million towards the expenses of the Eg yptian 
Frontier War Would it have been a loss or a real 
gain towards a sound decowoB fxa tbaw poist? d ibn 
people of India had some imioo, nob m ultimately 
deciding the questions, but in influencing by their 
constitutionally expressed opinion the decision of the 
Imperial Government T What the opmion of the 
people of India would have been hnw been well ox 
pressed by Mr Word At the present moment the 
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whole country is hotly debating the question not only 
Avhether the frontier policy of the Indian Government 
is wrong or right, but how it came about, and which 
party is responsible. Yet one thing is perfectly certain, 
that if the -people of India during the last ten years had 
had any — the shghtest — control over the taxation of 
the country, or the application of its revenues, the 
Government would have been forced either to abandon 
its expensive schemes of frontier defence, or to have 
prosecuted them under the direct sanction of Parlia- 
ment at the cost of the British Exchequer" And, 
we may add, the representatives of the Indian people 
would not have wired to the Secretary of State for 
India that India could do without help from England 
in this year of all years, and Englishmen would not 
have perpetrated the unspeakable mjustice of charging 
to India the whole cost of the Indian Frontier War, 
while contnbutmg to Egypt nearly a mdlion towards 
the Egyptian Frontier War A greater recogmtion 
of the popular sentiment and of popular control in 
the administration of India would have enabled the 
Indian Government to avoid a policy which has led 
to a needless war, or to demand from the Impenal 
Exchequer a contribution towards the war brought 
about in pursuance of an Imperial pohey Neither 
Lord Elgm nor Sir James Westland had a right to 
speak for India, nor have they spoken wisely. 

But let us pass on to another question which is 
attracting more attention at the present moment 
Lord Elgin and Sir James Westland have submitted 
to the Secretary of State for India their proposals 
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abont the Indian Cmrency The proposak now 
tmder consideration by a Committee m this cotmtiy 
and we do nof deeire to anticipate their decision or 
eipreaa any opinion on their mente. But the point 
which we desire to nrge is that the Government of 
India should not have made any proposals at all 
withoat consulting the people of India throngh their 
representative men and natural leaders. The pomt 
that we desire to nrge u that the propoeals of the 
Indian Government would have been sounder and 
wiser and could have been urged with greater force, 
if they had bean framed after consulting the poopla 
The people have an interest in their owrency far 
greater than either the Government of India, re 
sponsible for the adjostment of the Indian Budget 
or the European merchante and traders having trails^ 
actions m the East. All the investment which the 
poor people of India ever make is made not m 
savings banks, but m the shape of silver yeirelleTy 
for thoir women , and the millions of the labonrerfl 
and the cultivators of India have a right to be heard, 
through their represeutativefl, before a proposal is made 
calonlated to depreciate the value of their savings made 
m years and generations post The agncultunats of 
India are also deeply indebted to money Jendera m 
all parts of India and they have a nght to be heejd 
through their representatives before a proposal is made 
calculated to increase their indebtedness by artiflcially 
increasing the value of a repee. Nothing bnnga into 
greater prommonco the defect of tho present method 
of Indian administration than the fact that a few 
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officials, however experienced and however able, should 
consider themselves justified in makmg sweepmg pro- 
posals to alter the value of the Indian Currency, 
without consulting the nation, whose national wealth 
these proposals are calculated to depreciate, and whose 
general mdebtedness they are calculated to enhance 
It would seem, from the action taken by the Indian 
Government, as if India existed for the convenience 
of the Government of India and for the convenience 
of foreign traders It would seem as if the con- 
venience of the Indian nation was a “negligible 
quantity,” and the opmion of representative Indians 
was superfluous. The most impartial tribunal m the 
world will decide cases wrongly and unjustly if it 
decides them after acceptmg evidence on one side 
only, and the best and most honest Government m 
the world necessarily becomes selfish, unsympathetic, 
and unjust to the people for whom it exists, and 
ends by sacrificmg the mterests of the people to 
the mterasts of influential classes, if it refuses to 
grant to the people themselves some share in the 
control of affairs 

Let us take up another question which is also 
attracting much attention at the present moment 
The question of constructmg more railways m India 
from the State funds, or under guarantee of profit 
granted by the state, is often discussed The question 
IS decided in every case by the Secretary of State for 
India on such information as is placed before him by 
the Government of India Would it be an unwise 
departure from this policy to consult the representatives 
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of the people whoee money ifl spent t The general 
opinion among the people of India is that, now that 
the great military knee have been, constructed, now 
that the Imee really reqnired for famme protection 
have been laid down Uie Government should not 
directly or indirectly make the peoples money re- 
sponsible for farther Imee. The imprefiBion is that 
India IS not noh enough to ccmstnict thoee new 
hnea which are being multiplied from yW to year 
that it is an unsound hurtfril, and disastrouB policy 
to contmuoosly add to the national debt of India 
m order to construct these new hues which the people 
do not want, and which the country’s finances do 
not justify The unpreasion is that pressure ib brought 
to bear upon the Government t liy influential classes 
of capitalists and man\ifru:d.areiB for opemng such new 
lines for seorvmg special interests and that the Govern 
ment, with every desire to be houest and impftrbftl, 
saenfioes the mterests of the people, because the people 
arc not constatntionally allowed to oipreas and enforce 
their views as s^^ainat the views of the influential 
claasea. The impression is (to us© the words of the 
late Sir 'George Campbell, sometune laeutenant- 
Govemor of Bengal) that when Bntiah capitalista 
have put tb6ir money in losing concerns m TnHift 
people m London bully and abuse the Government 
of India to get the concerns taken over and eventually 
they are successful. There may or may not be some 
truth in these impreasions but the demand that tho 
Indian peoples monoy should not be invested on new 
lines of railway m Indio, or on tho road from Burma 
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to Cluiia, without consultmg the people’s wishes, is 
just and reasonable To borrow money m England 
to an unhmited extent to further extend the railway 
system in India or outside India proper, is for the 
Indian Government a pohcy of extravagance and of 
injustice to the people 

It IS necessary to further elucidate our remarks by a 
reference to the history of the Import Duties of India ? 
It will be m the recollection of most Indian officials 
that the Government of India and Government at home 
have repeatedly made “graceful concessions,” and have 
sacrificed Indian revenues, because the people of India 
have no constitutional power to back their Government 
and to resist unjust demands But the end is not yet 
On the 9th of this month (August 1898), the Secretary 
of State for India was asked m the House of Commons 

* f ’ 

to admit Bntish manufacture in India at a further 
reduction of one- fourth the duty on foreign goods, 
after the example of Canada Lord George Hamilton 
dechned to do so, but the assailants haye only to 
persist to carry their point. Neither Conservatives 
nor Liberals are strong enough to resist for any length 
of years such demands backed by twenty or thirty or 
forty solid votes in the House And unless the people 
of India are allowed the constitutional right to stand 
by their Government, and to defend their national 
revenues and their national mterests, the humihating 
sight will be witnessed agam and agam of the Bntish 
Government in India knowmgly and openly sacnficing 
the mterests of the people of India under the mandate 
of British voters at home 
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From the qtiefliaoii of BaHwaya and of Import duties 
let us turn to another queeUon which is engaging the 
attention of Indian legialatoia at the present moment, 
vix. the condition of cultivators in Southern India. No 
question is more intimately connected with the material 
well being of the people of India than that of land 
administration and the question will never be settled 
satisfactorily so long as representative* of the people 
are not allowed a constitutional method of expressmg 
and enforcmg their opinions in the matter of land 
settlementa. An mtelligent Indian landlord or publicist 
has often a more familiar grasp of the subject than 
European officials who have written reports on it all 
thcor lifetime and the procoediDgs’' of the Godavan 
District Conference, of which we find reports in the 
Indian papers reoently received ihow how well the 
representatdve men Of Madras are fitted to take a 
real share in shaping and oontrolhng land adniinistra 
tion m that province. 

The historical renew of the status of the Madras 
cultivator given by the President of the Conference 
IS moat instructive. Over forty years ago in the 
Madras Admioistration Soport of 1866 66 the Govern 
mcnt declared that under the Ryotvnrx system every 
registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, 
and pays direct to Government, He cannot be ejected 
by Government so long os he pays the fixed aaseesmeni,’’ 
In 1867 the iladras Board of Revenue stated in their 
report to the Government that a Madras ryot is able 
to retain his land xn perpduxiy vnthmU any xnertaae of 
assessment os long as he continue* to fulfil his engage 
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ment.” And the Government in its revie-w of Mr 
Rickett’s report wrote' “The proprietary nght of a 
ryot IS perfect, and as long as he pays the^^mZ assess- 
Toent on his land he can he ousted by no' one” The 
itahcs are ours , and we desire to mvite attention to the 
fact that the assessment of the land held by the Madras 
ryot was considered fixed, and not hable to increase, 
forty years ago 

The subject received the attention of statesmen like 
Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook, 
Viceroys who paid more attention to improving the 
material condition of the people of India than to 
seekmg a “ scientific frontier ” among the hills and 
fastnesses of Afghanistan It was at last given a 
final ^shape by Lord Ripon, who in 1882 sanctioned 
a modified form of permanent settlement It was 
pubhshed m the settlement Manual and Standmg 
Orders, as well as in Government Orders on the 
Agricultural Committee’s Beport, that m aU districts 
adequately assessed, the assessment, so far as it was 
hosed upon classification of soils and calcvlation 
of grain outturns, was permanent amd unalterable; 
and that revisions would be made m future settle- 
ments only with reference to prices 

Lastly, we come to the present policy of the Madras 
Government, by which, we are informed, the Govern- 
ment reserves to itself the right of revising assessments, 
either with reference to rise or fall in prices, or in 
reference to other considerations requiri'ug oe-classi- 
fwation of soils or re-calculation of gram retumc 

The point to which we desire specially to call 
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attention ib that theeo racoceaive steps, taken from 
1857 to 1S82 and from 1862 to 1897 divesting the 
Madras cultivator of his former rights, and m a k ing him 
more poor more indebted and more Bnbject to recamng 
feimnefl have been adopted ■without consulting the 
people and withcruth. the kno'wledge of the people. The 
Worst blunders whidi BnUsh administrators have 
committed m India are those which impovensh the 
cultivating population of India and these blunders 
have been oommitted booanse the people have not 
been asked and have not been consolted m matters 
relating to their own interests and their own welfiwo. 

Those who decide on theee mattani m the dark 
ohambeTB of the India Office or of the Executive 
Coundla of India, no doubt endeavour to act with 
moderation with justice, and with knowledge and 
aHhty hut it is no^reflecbon on thoeo high officials 
to state that one side of the question the official aspect, 
comes more promineutly to their oonsiderataon than 
tho popular aspect and that financial conaderations 
demand their attention more urgently than considera 
tioni of the rights of the people. And yet there are 
such thmga os vested rights even among the unrepre- 
sonted people of Indio, and the worst hlunders committed 
in India are duo to the feet that there is no one to 
ropresent them, no one to speak for them no one to 
urge them and no one to defend them, in those doeo 
offices where they are considered, No doss of offloala 
m the world are more careful, and able, and desmms 
to bo just, than high Indian officials from the members 
of tho Provmcial and Yicer<^Ql Executive Counals to 
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the members of the Indian Council , and yet it is a 
fact that the interests and rights of the people are not 
and cannot receive adequate and full and sufficient 
consideration under a system of admmistration under 
which the people are absolutely unrepresented in the 
offices which ultimately shape their destinies So true 
IS the remark of John Stuart Mill that “it is an 
inherent condition of human affairs that no intention, 
however sincere, of protecting tlie mterests of others 
can make it safe or salutary to tie up their own hands ” 

In the interests of good administration, therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary to provide some means, — not for 
transferring to Indian hands the ultimate decision of 
Indian questions, — but for securing some representa- 
tion of Indian opimon in those Executive Councils in 
England and in India which decide on great Indian 
questions And it would improve British administra- 
tion m India if each Indian Provmce sent one member 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and one member to 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India It is 
not an unreasonable aspiration of the people of India 
that five of the members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and five of the members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, should be sent up by the 
five great Provinces of India. And it is not an un- 
reasonable hope that the Grovemor of each Province 
should himself be aided by an Executive Council, half 
the members of which should be elected from among 
the people 

Side by side with this reform m the Executive 
Councils, a correspondmg reform of the Legislative 
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CouhciIb 18 needed Each large Pronnce in India lb 
divided into twenty or thir^ or forty Distncte, and it is 
not unreaflonaHe for the people of India to hope that/ 
each Biatnct ahonld be allowed to send one repre- 
sentative to the Provinaal Legislative Ck)iinciL The 
nnmber of nominated or official membere may also be 
increased il necessary and the new Oonncals thna 
oonstittited may meet three or four or five days m 
the week, to discuss qneetiona relating to laws and 
administration, and to represent fully and adequately 
the wishes and sentmienta and views of the people. 
Such really representative QouncnJa would bring the 
Govomment of India in real tonch with the people and 
would popularise and strengthen and consohdate Bntish 
rule in India. 

The coHDperation of replresentative Indian members 
wonld be of great vafue in dealing with administrative 
questions, which are growing more and more difficult 
with the clash of contending mteresta. It would he a 
help to the Governors of the great Provincefl of Bengal 
and the North west of Madras, Bombay anH the^ 
Puiyab at all times, and specially in fampia of dis 
tuihonoe and alarm of distress and to have 

by them some men chosen from among the people to 
advise and help m the administration of their own 
concerns.^ It would help the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State to understand better the feelings, wishes and 
interests of the people if they were in doily personal 
communication with representative men from the people 
in their Councils. It would create a bond of sympathy 
which unfortunately docs not exist now between the 
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ndmiiiistmtion nnd the people whose concerns aie 
adinniistcred It \\oald secure an adequate and 
s}mpathetic consideration of the interests of the people, 
as against the interests of paiticulai classes, in all 
questions coming up before the Councils It would 
stiengtliGu the Councils m local knowledge and ex- 
perience, and to some extent make them broad-based 
on the people’s will It iiould remove that worst defect 
of British rule in India, — a defect which is more 
pronounced now than it vas seventy years ago, in the 
da}s of ilunio and Elphinstone, klalcolm and Benhnck, 
— the utter want of touch between the people and their 
rulers And it would substitute an intelligent and 
latioual method of dealing with the gieat, loyal, and 
civilised population of India for a method which regards 
human beings as live stock, good foi milking and 
sheaiing, but incapable of understanding their own 
interests 01 promoting their own well-being 

A great deal is often said and iviitten about changing 
the system of government m India We are agamst all 
violent changes The system of rule which has been 
slowly organised by experienced admmistiators during 
a period of over a centmy should not be hghtly set 
aside ITie reform suggested m this paper is a natuial 
development of the present system of government, and 
’ does not seek to set it aside for a new system The 
time has come, with the pi ogress of education, for some 
refoim in the lines indicated in the preceding pages, 
and some carefully considered measures in this direction 
will not only make Indian admimstiation more eflScient 
and more populai, but will strengthen British lule in 
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India. It ■Piill help British administraterB with the 
eipenenc:© and local knowledge of educated Indiana , 
it -mil teach the Indiana themselvea to tak§ a legitimate 
and patnotic pnde m the Qoyomment in which they 
are penmtted'^to take a share , and it will provide the 
beat Bafegnarda which local expenen^e and wisdom 
can provide againat tboae recnmng famines which are ' 
desolating India under the Bntiah rule, 

- Eoiiesh DtPTT 
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P>opoii{ou of Land Revenue to Produce in Bombay 

* The incidence of taxation per acre in the Ryotwari 
villages of Ahmedabad, Kaira,and Broach, is Rs. 2 — ii — i, 
Rs. 5 — 0 — 7, and Rs. 5 — i — 6 respectively ; and the incidence 
of taxation per head of population of the fully assessed 
area is Rs 2 — 7 — 8, Rs 3—12 — 6, and Rs 8 — 1—2, 
respectively. This incidence is very heavy The crop 
experiment reports also show that the incidence of taxa- 
tion in these districts must be very heavy In the report 
for 1897-98 we notice that out of nine experiments made 
in the Kaira district, one showed 72 per cent , and 
another 67 per cent., as the incidence of the^ assessment 
on the gross value of the produce. In Broach 31 
experiments are reported in that year One of these 
shows the incidence at 42 per cent , and in six it was over 
30 per cent In the report for 1896-97, we find nine experi- 
ments One of them gives the incidence at 96 per cent , 
one at 73 per cent , one at 63 per cent , and one at 50 per 
cent ” ^ 

Mr Gokuldas Parakh’s Presidential Speech at the Provincial 
Conference, at Satara, May, 1900. 


